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After giving careful consideration to all of the letters printed 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Farm Trade Contest, that re- 
cently came to a close, the judges have reached a decision and 
have authorized an announcement of the names of the prize 
winners. 

The jury of award in the contest was made up of four retail- 
ers and a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
retailers selected as judges are conceded to be leaders in retail 
lumber yard development, have adopted and put into effect ad- 
vanced ideas in the conduct of their business, and all are promi- 
nent in lumber association work. In selecting them as judges the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN felt that it had secured men who were 
probably the most competent to determine the merits of the 
various ideas advanced on the important subject of how to hold 





the farm trade. The judges who have carefully read all of the 
letters printed in the contest and have awarded the prizes are as 
follows : 


Charles Webster, Consumers Independent Lumber Com- 
pany, Waucoma, Iowa. 


Charles H. Flato, jr., Kingsville Lumber Company, Kings- 
ville, Tex. 


L. R. Putman, Northwest Arkansas Lumber Company, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


H. R. Isherwood, Sawyer Lumber Company, Sawyer, Wis. 

A. L. Ford, representing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Unusual interest was manifested in this contest and letters 
were submitted from dealers in all sections of the country. Many 
valuable suggestions were offered and experiences were recounted 
that will be of benefit to retailers generally in helping to solve the 
vital question of “How I Hold My Farm Trade.” The prizes are 

awarded by the judges as follows: 
First—Frank H. Kneisley, resident manager Marshall Lumber 
Company, Marshall, Mo., whose letter on “Truth and 


Confidence Necessary” was printed in the issue of March 
4, 1916. 








Farm Trade Contest Prize Winners Are Announced 
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RETAILERS WHO OFFICIATED AS JUDGES IN AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S FARM TRADE CONTEST 


Second—Brown Y. Willis, Simpson-Willis Lumber Company, 
Nicholasville, Ky., whose letter on “Satisfied Customers 
Are Best Advertisement’”’ was printed in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1916. 

Third—J. F. Cottingham, Fullerton Lumber Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa, whose letter on “Service Most Important in 
Holding Farm Trade” was printed in the issue of April 8, 
1916. 

Fourth—Roy Gaither, local manager Wm. Cameron & Co. 
CUInc.), Willow, Okla., whose letter on “Four Vital Fac- 
tors’”’ appeared in the issue of February 12, 1916. 

Fifth—George W. Lane, William & George W. Lane, 
Chebanse, Ill., whose letter on ‘Develops Sort of Family 
Tie With the Farmer” was printed in the issue of March 
18, 1916. 


In addition to the contestants who have been awarded prizes 
others for whom votes were cast in making the decision and who 


— : 


are thus entitled to honorable mention, with the titles of their let- 
ters and the dates of issue, are as follows: 


L. L. Ott, Jefferson City, Mo., “How We Have Gained and 
Held the Farm Trade for Thirty-Five Years,’ March 11, 
1916; Glen Wood, manager Comley Lumber Company, 
Tyrone, Okla., “Some Good Pointers From the South,” 
January 15, 1916; F. E. Drake, Daviess County Planing Mill 
Company, Owensboro, Ky., “Many Valuable Pointers Are 
Offered,’”’ December 25, 1915; W. A. Clampitt, assistant 
manager Kingsville Lumber Company, Kingsville, Tex., “Has 
Salaried Representative Visit Farmers,’ March 25, 1916; 
A. Mesth, manager Central Lumber Company, Greenleaf, 
Kan., “Gives Service to Customers,” January 1, 1916. 


The prizes that will be awarded to those who have been selected 
by the judges are as follows: 
First prize—Cash $25. 
Second prize—Books to the value of $10. 


Third, fourth and fifth prizes—Each, books to the value 
of $5. 


Winners of the book prizes may make their own choice of the 
books desired and these will be forwarded promptly. 
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We Credit Optimism for Present Advantage 


Notwithstanding we started out years ago to perfect the most perfect organization for o- 
plying = neods of hardwood buyers, it took alot of optimism and faith to load up with the 
ig stocks oO! 


Northern Hardwoods 


January 1, 1916, saw in our yards. But we were right and again those factory buyers who for 
years have depended on us to supply them with Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, Soft 
and Rock Elm find our service dependable. We prove our right to recognition not only 
from factory buyers, but also from retailers whom we have supplied with White and Norway 
Pine boards and dimension, Hemlock and Tamarack; and that, we believe, 

















explains in a large measure why our ( 
Cable 
is gaining such ready favor among people who are exacting. We intentionally gave it a hard —- 
name to live up to, but it’s doing it and is therefore making friends. We want you to try it. 
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following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”x1” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8” x2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 
yy. 72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
a2 


eae W. D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


Write for Prices 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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A NEw use for sawdust is suggested by a recent con- 
tributor to Factory, who says that if sawdust is boiled 
in a saturated solution of carbonate of soda until the 
wood turns a dark brown the resulting liquid partakes of 
many of the properties of liquid soap and may be used 
for all sorts of cleaning purposes, though lacking the 
injurious caustic effect of common lye. 


THE special demand for walnut for gun stocks abroad 
comes at a time when there is a considerable revival in 
the use of walnut in this country for furniture. Furni- 
ture manufacturers, in order to get away from the in- 
creased cost of the upper grades, are turning more and 
more to No. 1 common, which cuts up to excellent advan- 
tage for most designs at a material saving in cost. 


THE smoothing of wooden articles by means of sanding 
belts or drums covered with sandpaper is a familiar 
process. Efforts have been made to adapt grinding 
wheels to the sanding of irregular forms such as mold- 
ings, but thus far without much success. One manufac- 
turer of abrasives conducted extensive experiments in 
the variation of the grain of the wheel, but did not suc- 
ceed in developing one that would not clog up and burn 
the surface of the wood. 


R. B. Apams, a forest service employee of Missoula, 
Mont., has developed a portable telephone for forest 
Tangers which is chiefly of aluminum and weighs two and 





one-half pounds. Telephone sets previously used have 
weighed about ten pounds each. The instrument is pro- 
vided with a light wire to be thrown over the telephone 
line and a heavy wire to be used in establishing a ground 
connection. A device connected with the instrument 
sends the call in as a screeching sound in the office tele- 
phone. 


THE ENGINEERING papers have had something to say re- 
cently regarding tests of concrete flat slab construction 
in a warehouse built at Seattle by the Port Commission. 
The concrete floors showed under the scientific test danger- 
ously high stresses under a test load that was only 40 
percent greater than the live load for which the floors 
were designed. The Chicago ordinance requires that such 
floors shall be tested under a load at least double the live 
floor load for which the design was made. The technical 
questions involved are complicated, but this is considered 
evidence that the formulae of the more conservative en- 
gineers for this type of construction must be adhered to. 
The tests in question were made by Dean A. H. Fuller 
and Prof. Charles C. More of the College of Engineering 
of the University of Washington, and their conclusions 
are considered authoritative by the engineering profes- 
sion. 





Explaining Why the Lumber Did Not 
Come on Time 


If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should start a contest for 
the most classical and most unique examples of mill ex- 
cuses for delayed shipments (which it has no intention 
whatever of doing at the present time) it is probable that 
the following example would win a prize near the top of 
the list. It is published in the Retail Coalman as having 
been received by a Galesburg retail lumber concern from 
a small manufacturer: 

‘*Gentlemen Yours of the 2nd inst rec. I was at the 
mill saturday & they were just starting & would have 
got out your order probably today. We have had all 
kinds of hard luck. My partner in the business, seventy 
five years old, married’ a widow 35 years old 5 feet 6 
inches high, a thirty eight corset & weighing one hundred 
& sixty pounds. He told me once or twice he would have 
to go away & one day I got a letter saying he was off & 
to do the best I could with the business. I sold his 
interest & we started in. We ordered belts & before they 
got out of the depot some one stole them. It took a week 
to find them & then the R. R. lost them in transit. We 
got them on & broke a clutch & it took a week to get an- 
other. We got that on & the electric light plant where 
we get our power broke their engine and it took a week 
to get that streightened. We are running now & expect 
to go all right if nothing else happens. Yours very 
truly, ete.’ 





Housing Contest Offers Lumbermen 
an Opportunity 


Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN announced 
the intention of the National Americanization Committee 
to conduct a series of prize competitions for houses for 
the accommodation of immigrant laborers in factories 
and other places. .Announcement is published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of this week, on page 30, of one 
of these prize competitions, which is intended to supply 
the existing need for proper housing of railroad construc- 
tion gangs. 

Inasmuch as this class of houses must be of a tempor- 
ary sort wood has a peculiar advantage not possessed by 
many substitutes. It is probable, however, that roll 
roofing will be a notable competitor in this class of 
housing. Corrugated iron has been used to some ex- 
tent in such construction, but inasmuch as the present 
purpose is to make houses of some comfort and attractive- 
ness this material will probably not be favored. In dry 
western locations wall board has been used to a consider- 
able extent for light structures of this sort. 

When all is considered, however, light frame construc- 
tion will probably be found to be the best to serve the 
purpose of housing laborers of this sort. It is quite likely 
also that the plans will be worked out on the portable 
house or sectional house plan. 





When this society first made announcement of its inten- 
tion to conduct prize competitions of this sort the editor 
of a brick paper wrote a letter to the committee, strongly 
urging the advantages of brick as against both wood on 
the one hand and concrete upon the other. Here would 
appear to be a field where those actively interested in the 
promotion of lumber might do some effective work. 





Frost Affects Wood Block Between 
Street Car Tracks 


The Engineering Record publishes a report of investi- 
gations of the heaving of street pavements between car 
tracks in Seattle, Wash., due to the action of frost. This 
heaving occurred with pavements of concrete, brick and 
ereosoted wood blocks. As to all of these materials, 


- however, it was stated that the heaving was occasioned by 


lack of proper drainage. The paving was butted against 
the street car rail without a filled joint, with the result 
that water accumulated in this space, and upon freezing 
the expansive effect of the ice caused heaving of the 
pavements. In the case of wood blocks laboratory experi- 
ments showed that frozen blocks are actually smaller than 
before freezing, thus proving conclusively that the diffi- 
culty was due to the cause first stated. It was noted that 
the heaving was worse at the rail points, where there was 
better opportunity for the entrance of snow and water to 
the space between the rail and the pavement opposite 
the web of the rail. 

No action upon the pavement due to freezing was ob- 
served in any of the streets examined, outside of the 
street car tracks. 





Trade in Creosoted Lumber Needs 
Readjustment 


Retail lumbermen, particularly those doing business 
within short range of the principal Atlantic coast 
cities, are experiencing considerable trouble with the 
creosoting companies that are actively engaged in ex- 
tending the demand for creosoted lumber and are 
making their sales direct to contractors wherever 
possible. 

One large retailer in New Jersey tells the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN that the creosoters sell contractors in his 
vicinity at the same prices that they quote the retail 
lumbermen in spite of the fact, as this dealer points 
out, that the contractor is a far inferior credit risk 
as a rule to the retail lumberman, buys in much 
smaller quantities and in every way represents a less 
desirable trade. 

The development of a complaint against this practive 
is in itself an encouraging symptom of the gradual 
awakening of interest in creosoted lumber. As has 
long been apparent, eventually the retail lumberman 
must handle creosoted stock for certain purposes for 
which it is best adapted, and as soon as dealers take 
hold of the creosoting idea the creosoting companies 
undoubtedly will discontinue their direct sales to con- 
tractors and will be very glad to market their product 
through normal channels. It is inevitable, however, 
that when the retailer gets into the creosoted lumber 
business he is bound to encounter some of the ob- 
jectionable methods practiced by the creosoters in 
other fields. Consequently the matter should have 
early attention by the lumber associations, and the 
ereosoting companies should be educated to understand 
that they must choose to do business either with the 
retailer or with the retailer’s customer, but they can 
not sell both at the same price. 

The next year will doubtless see a number of south- 
ern pine manufacturers equipped to supply the retail 
trade with creosoted stock at prices as low as those 
quoted by any of the creosoting companies, and per- 
haps it will even be possible for the yellow pine pro- 
ducers to effect some saving in the handling of the 
business. Meanwhile the part of wisdom for the re- 
tailer is to encourage his trade to use creosoted stock 
wherever exposure to conditions that shorten the life 
of wood is apprehended. 
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The Lay Press Begins to Recognize 
Wood’s Superiority 


That the unwarranted attacks on the use of wood in 
building construction have reached the zenith of their 
influence and that the pendulum of public opinion is 
swinging back in favor of the true and time tried build- 
ing material, wood, there is almost daily evidence 
throughout the country. Especially is this notable in 
the comments of the lay press, which for several years, 
because of lack of knowledge of the real facts and the 
activities of powerful interests opposed to wood, have 
almost universally condemned the use of that material 
for general use in building. In this connection an edi- 
torial in a recent issue of the State Journal of Lincoln, 
Neb., is of interest as indicating the fact that the public 
is beginning to understand that the wool has been pulled 
over their eyes, in a large measure, by interests antago-4 
nistic to wood. Under the caption ‘‘Cost Without Com- 
fort’’ the State Journal says: 

‘‘In the last ten years the zeal for conservation and 
the desire to check fire losses have worked hand in hand 
to promote the use of non-inflammable building mate- 
rial. The movement has gone so far that when the Lin- 
coln Board of Education desired to erect the most modern 
high school building wood was largely eliminated as a 
matter of course. The result is a costly and rather un- 
comfortable building. It is beautiful in appearance and 
is as sanitary as it is enduring, but the rigid walls have 
annoying resonance, the noise in class rooms and halls 
is nerve wrecking, and the effects of standing and walk- 
ing on the unyielding cement floors have been felt to be 
serious by more than one teacher, although the new struc- 
ture has been in use less than a year. The same defects 
have been noted in the Law College building at the State 
university. A beautiful new hall in a downtown build- 
ing will require a wooden floor and coverings of some 
kinds for its hard cement walls before it meets expecta- 
tions. All of these structures would have proved more 
satisfactory if they had been built less expensively. 

‘There is a comfort in wood that makes it worth 
using even if it does not wear so long as cement. By 
using modern forms of construction and protection by 
sprinkling it is possible so to lessen the danger by fire 
that this need hardly enter into the calculation. It is 
certain that the public has paid a high price for the fire- 
proof qualities of some of the new school buildings here 
in Lincoln. If future structures must be less costly they 
can be made more comfortable without loss of safety or 
beauty.’’ 





Throwing Some Sidelights on Work- 
men’s Compensation 


The constantly broadening scope of workmen’s com- 
pensation in the United States renders it a subject of 
interest to lumbermen everywhere. Even in those 
States where it has not yet been enacted into law the 
probability is that it is coming in the near future, and 
it is already in force in many States where lumbering 
is one of the chief industries. Indeed, in some of 
these States the lumbermen were very active in secur- 
ing the legislation. 

A recent article in the Insurance Post reviews some 
recent decisions that are of interest as indicating the 
general scope of compensation laws. An employee of 
a Wisconsin lumber concern sustained an injury while 
riding on the company’s. log train to the general offices 
for his pay, resulting in the amputation of his arm 
at the shoulder. When the man was hired he was 
advised that he was to go to the general office to get 
his pay and the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
holds that the accident occurred while the employee 
was within his employment. Similarly, compensation 
was awarded in Pennsylvania to the superintendent of 
a plant who was disabled as the result of a beating 
by a former employee whom he refused to reémploy. 
This injury was decided to be within the line of his 
employment. Compensation was also awarded a team- 
ster who was killed by a load of material that fell 
from a building under construction due to the breaking 
of a cable. Here, of course, the injury might have 
happened to any casual passerby, but compensation 
was awarded, first, upon the theory that a teamster 
seated upon the top of his wagon has less opportunity 
to escape than a pedestrian, and second, because his 
work kept him constantly in the street and he was, 
therefore, more exposed to street accidents. 

Other decisions that are quoted award compen- 
sation even though a previously existing poor physi- 
cal condition of the employee was a contributing 
cause. In Indiana a night watchman afflicted with a 
slight hernia fell while making his rounds, resulting 
in a larger hernia, which incapacitated him until a 
surgical operation should be performed. Compensa- 
tion was awarded, as also in a case where a workman 
had been suffering from broken foot arches, which 
condition became aggravated during his employment 
and resulted in his being disabled for a time. In this 
case the commissioner of labor of Minnesota stated 
that the fact that some other man’s feet could have 
stood the strain does not invalidate this man’s claim 
for compensation. Obviously the remedy of the em- 
ployer in such cases is to hire men who are in good 
physical condition. 


Some bids for a painting job in Illinois were recently 
noticed on which the bidder had stamped with a 
rubber stamp ‘‘ We carry liability insurance.’’ 

It is of interest to note that the Industrial Accident 
Commission of California held the owner of a house 
liable to compensation for injuries to an itinerant 
painter while engaged in painting the house, but the 
district court of appeal overruled this decision, holding 
that such a workman is a casual laborer and not under 
the compensation act of that State. 

The question of total or partial dependence is also 
an interesting one. In Indiana an employee had been 
contributing one-half of his average weekly wages to 
the family funds, used by his father for the support of 
the family. The Industrial Board of Indiana held that 
this was partial dependency and awarded compensa- 
tion to the father in the same ratio in which the con- 
tribution of wages had been made, the man having 
been killed in the course of his employment. The 
theory here is that the test of dependency ‘is not 
whether the person alleged to be dependent could sup- 
port life without the assistance of the deceased, but 
whether death results in the diminution of a common 
family fund used by the head of a family to support 
members. 





Spring Calls for Thorough Renova- 
tion of the Yard 


The long winter season with its slack trade makes 
a good many retailers join in singing ‘‘Come, gentle 
Spring; etherial mildness, come!’’ though they usually 
have a revised version to the effect that they wish 
this blamed weather would let up. And then gentle 
spring does come, melts the snow off and reveals a 
yard that is far from sightly. Mudholes in the yard, 
scraps and piles of broken boards, dingy paint on the 
sheds and a general air of stale frowziness in the office 
characterize the premises. This is the season to 
take a tip from the fresh grass and buttercups of 
nature and the new gowns and finery for which father 
gets pestered, and to spruce up a bit. It starts the 
season with a good taste in the mouth, brings the 
equipment and the men up to a high tone of cleanness 
and readiness for the coming building rush and does 
not a little to attract public attention and approval. 
This latter means additional sales. 

To fall into the habit of saying that things look 
well enough is easy, but the chances are that long 
association has dulled the person who says it to their 
real unsightliness. Once a start is made at refreshing 
appearances the critical faculty develops rapidly, and 
a person begins to realize how unattractive the place 
must look to outsiders. Retail offices of the present. 
are much better looking places than were those of 
twenty years ago, but any room occupied and cared 
for by men is under suspicion of not being what it 
should be. A thorough cleaning, whether it, like the 
annual bath, is needed or not, is a good, safe pre- 
scription. Paint and varnish, the burning of useless 
accumulations of waste paper, the filing and storing 
of valuable slips and documents, maybe some new 
print curtains at the window and the like, will make 
a person feel as though he is in a place where a 
respectable man would like to work. The yard ought 
to be put in order before the spring rush begins. 
Bearings should be repaired, the stables put in order, 
the piles straightened and a coat or so of paint spread 
on the sheds. Often the yard men can do this paint- 
ing unless perchance organized labor is rampant. But 
in any case a fresh coat of paint on the sheds will 
add to the attractiveness of the place by many per- 
cent. Generally it makes other parts of the yard so 
unsightly by contrast that it induces the owner to 
do further cleaning and setting in order, and this is 
all to the good. ‘a 





Carriers and Shippers Reply to Lumber 


Classification Questions 

The replies received from shippers and from carriers 
to the seventeen questiors that were sent out on 
August 2, 1915, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have been analyzed and a digest has been made 
which will be found reviewed in the ‘‘Lumber Trans- 
portation’’ department of this issue, page 46. 

This digest shows that shippers and carriers dc 
not agree very closely in their replies to most of the 
questions, as, of course, was to be expected. On some 
of them there was a difference of opinion among the 
shippers themselves, and to some extent this is true 
as between carriers in differeht sections of the country. 

Taken as a whole, however, the replies received do 
not go very far into the merits of the subject. Some 
of the replies are made with considerable reserve and 
it can not be said that the final issue in this matter 
between the railroads and the shippers of lumber and 
lumber products has been very much defined by this 
symposium of questions and answers. The hearings 


upon the subject will undoubtedly develop a lot of 
interesting information that the questions and answers 
either do not bring out, or state in only the briefest 
way. 








; as 
Structural Timber’s Merits Are Ip. 
creasingly Conceded 


Douglas fir lumber manufacturers report an "Wcreased 
inquiry for structural timbers, such as are used in build. 
ings of the mill construction type. These inquiries game 
especially from the Atlantic coast States, a demand due 
to the high cost of steel and other building materials 
other than lumber, which so far has advanced very little 
in comparison. Architects and builders also find that 
the mill construction type for building is Strongly de. 
sirable in many ways. The campaign of education that 
is being carried on by the lumber associations 


and 
through the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
resulted in educating the general public to the advantages 


of mill construction. This work is beginning to bear 
fruit, and if the lumbermen were to continue to fight for 
their own interests lumber would in a great measure come 
back into its own. There could be no better or more 
propitious time for making this fight than the present. 

An instance of the high price of steel resulting in the 
substitution of wood is found in a new inquiry of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company for bids on “cars the 
specifications for which call for wood instead of steel 
construction. The inquiry is for three hundred 40-ton 
stock cars to be built with wood underframes, cast steel 
bolsters, cast steel draft arms, composite steel and wood 
end frames and steel carlines. The Chicago & North 
Western Railway is reported as in the market this week 
with an order for 1,000 box ears, all to have wooden 
underframes. 





Substantial Support Should Be Given 
the Forest Products Laboratory 


The brief resumé of the year’s work of the Forest 
Products Laboratory that was published in the Ammr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN last week in the Washington corre- 
spondence, on page 46, must impress those interested in 
the lumber industry with the very practical cooperation 
that this branch of the Forest Service is giving to lum. 
bermen. At one time its activities were of more con- 
cern to paper manufacturers than to lumbermen, partly 
because the problems of paper making required investi- 
gation at that time and partly because the cooperation 
and support of paper manufacturers were more to the 
front. This condition has now changed and, as will 
be noted from this review, most of the projects of the 
last year have been in the field of lumber rather than 
paper making. 

It is of importance, therefore, that lumbermen appre- 
ciate the importance of supporting Senator Ransdell’s 
amendment to the appropriation bill making an appropria- 
tion of $215,000 for the work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, an increase of $75,000 over the previous 
appropriation. 

In the issue of March 4, page 68, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN published a letter from R. B. Goodman, sent to 
members of Congress from Wisconsin, which should he, 
in a general way, a model for other lumbermen to follow 
in writing their own congréssmen in support of the 
passage of this bill. 

Previous appropriations for the work at Madison have 
been entirely too small in comparison with the general 
appropriation for the Forest Service as a whole. 


The important clause of the Ransdell bill reads as 
follows: 


‘‘For investigations of methods for wood distilla- 
tion and the preservative treatment of timber, for tim- 
ber testing, and the testing of such woods as may require 
tests to ascertain if they be suitable for making paper, 
for investigation and tests within the United States of 
foreign woods of commercial importance to industries 
in the United States, for other investigations and experi- 
ments to promote economy in the use of forest products, 
and for commercial demonstrations of improved methods 
of processes in codperation with individuals and com- 
panies, $215,000.’ 


The previous work of the Forest Products Laboratory 
has produced some very practical results. A careful 
study of the work, however, will discover the fact that 
many conclusions have been worked out on a laboratory 
seale that has not yet been given commercial test. The 
United States Government does not own the commercial 
plants that are necessary to use in the making of these 
tests; and while manufacturers in some cases have been 
very liberal in putting their plants at the service of 
the laboratory for such purposes it is inevitable that the 
result secured in developing improved methods inure as 4 
benefit to the industry as a-whole and not alone or in any 
exclusive degree whatever to the manufacturer who has 
been put to some necessary expense in this matter. The 
research work of the laboratory, of course, does not 
benefit the trade in general until it has been put to prac- 
tical use, and a larger appropriation will leave the lab- 
oratory officials free to give a broader scope of useful- 
ness to their investigations. They have long had the 
desire to do this, but the necessary funds have not been 
available upon the niggardly appropriations that lave 
heretofore prevailed. The increased appropriation does 
not go far enough, but it is at least a step in the right 
direction and influential lumbermen should not be slow 
to support it. 
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3 QUERY AND COMMENT 


RUSSIAN OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN SAW- 
MILL MACHINERY 


I have read with a great deal of interest the article pub- 
lished in your issue of April 22 entitled “Russia Affords 
Market for Sawmill Machinery.” a : 

That the writer of this article was familiar with the 
Russian machinery trade there is no question, and the ad- 
vice given is well worth considering by any-.manufacturer, 
let him be a machine tool maker, a manufacturer of saw 
mill machinery, or any other line. 

russia, as some Americans know, and as many others 
should know, has enormous natural resources, among which 
is the largest body of standing timber in the world. ‘To 
develop these resources Russia must have tools and ma- 
chinery. Where these will be purchased depends upon the 
manufacturers, let them be Americans or other nationals. 

As stated in the article mentioned, Russia purchased the 
most of its machinery and tools from Germany, _but this 
will be different after the war and, realizing this, many 
English manufacturers are already in the field, preparing 
to take advantage of the situation. That some of the trade 
Germany had before the war will go back to her is un- 
questionable, but the largest part is lost to her forever, and 
to convey how many of the Russian operators feel about 
this it is well to mention a remark made by one of them, 
when questioned about his future business with Germany : 
“you Americans do’ not know the hearts of Russians when 
you question us regarding our future relations with those 
with whom we are in mortal combat. Let the price be 
half and the article superior, we can not afford to do busi- 
ness with our enemies, more than we can forget the cause 
of the loss of those that are dear to us.” This was a true 
Russian, and the majority, notwithstanding there are 
hyphenated Russians as there are hyphenated Americans, 
can be depended upon to express the same sentiments. 

The industrial activity of Russia will be greater after 
the war than it has ever been in history, which will in- 
crease the demand over the demands before the war. This 
together with the trade iost by Germany will create an 
opportunity which comes only once in a lifetime, and we 
Americans should study and be prepared to take our place 
with this great nation. 

Some of our American manufacturers have been eminently 
successful in Russia and their goods are as well known there 
as here, and where these have succeeded there is no reason 
why others should not, if they have the tact and patience 
which is necessary in doing business with all foreigners. 

That “the American manufacturer should not depend 
wholly upon the Russian dealer’ is only too true, but here- 
in comes the difficulty; that is, how far and in what way 
should the manufacturer assist the dealer? 

The writer of ‘Russia Affords Market for Saw Mill Ma- 
chinery” says “Give the dealer long credits and furnish 
him with traveling experts not only to put up the machinery 
but to demonstrate its working, and also teach its use to 
the Russian worker.” Now right here is where the Amer- 
ican manufacturer wants to put on the brakes and look 
ahead for the danger spots. 

In Russia there is no Dun’s or Bradstreet’s to guide the 
ship of credit, and the only firm approaching them was a 
German company that was put out of business when the 
war started, and as the average Russian business man gives 
out information regarding his financial affairs very re- 
luctantly it is very difficult to get accurate information. 
In Russia as in America there are dealers and dealers, 
some honest, some semi-honest, and some plain crooks, and 
the problem is how to select the honest dealer. 

Many of the Russian business men understand the French 

and German languages, but very few understand English, 
and as practically none of our manufacturers understand 
the Russian language it is very difficult to establish an 
agency for this reason, if for no other, and when it comes 
to depending upon the few dealers in that country who 
speak both English and Russian the number is too small for 
us to depend upon. In this country, where we have been 
doing business all of our lives, we frequently have trouble 
in selecting the proper agent, and there you have only a 
limited number, and after an agent is selected for his finan- 
cial reliability he may be absolutely unfit to handle the line 
that you are manufacturing, and while his statements about 
your machine to his customer might be honest his ignorance 
most likely would result in trouble. 
_ -\fter the dealer is selected then we are to send the travel- 
Ing expert. for the purpose stated above. To select this 
traveling expert is almost as huge a task as to select the 
dealer, because in the first place the expert is handicapped 
as the manufacturer in not knowing the Russian language 
and the few native Americans that do know how to speak 
Russian most likely have not the practice and skill required 
by an expert. 

In this country we have had trouble in introducing modern 
iuachines, and they have invariably been opposed by the old 
time mechanic, who was set in his way, and they have al- 
ways had to be “shown” and some to this day will not con- 
cede that the high speed wood planer is better than the old- 
lashioned four-knife machine that was used years ago, and 
a — maker has had the same trouble, and so on down 

he line. 

_ Russia is not an industrial country; therefore their ma- 
chinery and tools are not as modern as ours, and the me- 
ctanics are more or less old fashioned; and that they will 
‘ppose anyone trying to introduce a new machine some of 
us know only too well. While they are good natured 
\nd kindly disposed, they will resort to dirty tricks which 
vill try the patience of the best men; therefore the expert 
selected should be a man who has no end of patience, and 
‘ne that will take no exceptions at slighting or egotistical 
remarks, and above all he should know how to handle a ma- 

hine perfectly so as to offset any influence that might be 
‘rought to bear by workmen opposing it. 

In Russia the salesman for a dealer is usually a man of 
xceptional entertaining qualities but who is opposed to do- 
ng any manual labor or making any demonstration that is 
likely to soil his hands; therefore the task of the dealer is 
anything but easy. This is especially true of the dealer 
who tries to introduce American saws. Even in this coun- 
try, where the trade is familiar with the handling and fit- 
ting of saws, the majority of saw salesmen are expert filers, 
and they should be in Russia for the same reason that 
they are employed here. 

_ Practically all logs sawn in Russia are sawn with gang 
pi S, and at least 65 percent are sawn alive. (sawn without 
ppg and as only one log is sawn at a time it is very 
the cen tm the log through the gang so that the saws follow 

le crooks, This results in practically every face board 


being the full length of the log, resulting in very littie 
waste, which is not the case with our method when sawing 
crooked logs. Some people ask, ‘Oh, how about the crooked 
boards?’ Since a straight board will dry crooked, a crooked 
board will dry straight, if piled straight. 

The average Russian does not saw for grade, since the 
bulk of the domestic lumber is sold log run and unedged, 
and even those who saw for export assume that the first face 
board is of a certain grade, and that the second is probably 
a higher grade, and so on. Thus assuming, the saws are 
set to cut a certain thickness in one part of the log, and 
another in another part of the log. This is rather hap- 
hazard and it frequently happens that lumber thus sawn 
overruns on some grades and under on others, and if they 
are cut different thicknesses the higher grades have in- 
variably to go into the lower grades or be remanufactured. 

That lumber is not so well manufactured in Russia as 
America depends upon the point of view, for while their 
lumber is much better and smoother sawn than ours the waste 
in grade is awful. On the other hand, they have very few 
miscuts, and the thickness from one end to the other very 
rarely varies. 

The majority of gangs in Russia were made in Germany 
and Sweden and those made in Germany were sold on price 
while those made in Sweden were solf on quality. Both the 
German and Swedish gangs are very light and rarely ever 
carry over twelve saws, and if put to the test of the Amer- 
ican gang it is doubtful if they would last ten minutes. 

American gang manufacturers should be able to sell their 
gangs in Russia with slight modifications to suit their con- 
ditions. 

The manufacturer of band sawmill machinery will have 
considerable trouble in introducing his line in Russia, as the 
first cost is considerably more than any figure that they 
have ever thought of,.and in the second place the band saw- 
mill with our system of conveyors, transfer etc. requires 
entirely too much power to suit the average Russian’s fancy. 
In the third place, he would rather commit suicide than to 
pay a filer, sawyer, setter and edgerman the wages that they 
receive in America, and as none of these can be found in 
Russia who are capable of making any showing that will 
in the least compare with the American mill it is necessary 
for a plant to be run fully a year by Americans in order to 
train a Russian crew properly, and also to demonstrate the 
efficiency of the American method. In the fourth place, he 
objects to any method that does not permit the log to be 
sawn with the crook of the log, notwithstanding the loss in 
grade. 

Taking all of these disadvantages into consideration, the 
manufacturer of band sawmills will have the gang manu- 
facturers to fight, who have an established trade and the 
only machine that the Russian sawmill men are familiar 
with. 

The gang sawmill, of course, uses more men than the 
band sawmill, which brings the cost of sawing a thousand 
feet to about the same that it costs the American lumber- 
man with labor which costs three times as much as the 
Russian labor, but this is partly offset by the initial cost 
of the plant and the difference in maintenance. 

From the best records that we have in this country the 
first band shipped from here was erected near Moscow and 
was used for sawing hardwood; the second was shipped and 
erected near Vladivostock, while the third was shipped to 
and erected near Taritzyn, on the Volga river. None of 
these plants has been successful and, unless the plant at 
Viadivostock is in operation, none is running at this time. 

Since it is necessary to send men to Russia to secure 
business, why not send men who are capable of learning to 
direct the sales as well as erecting and demonstrating the 
machines? The German manufacturers sent their men over 
with instructions to learn the trade and the people, and 
they did not depend upon the Russian agent and catalogs 
printed in their own language as we are now doing, and 
that these Germans fulfilled their mission can be attested 
to by the following remark which was made by a Russian: 
“Why, they know what we want better than we do our- 
selves ;” and further by the fact that the largest two and 
most successful machine tool dealers were Germans, whose 
specialty was made in America, and sold by Germans. 

Why not change this after the war to read, “Made in 
America, and sold by Americans” ? 


[The above discussion is contributed by a man who him- 
self has evidently had a great deal of direct personal ex- 
perience with Russia and with Russians. The comments 
are interesting and forceful and the advice given appears 
to be eminently sound.—EpirTor. ] 





RED AND PIN OAK OFFERED 


Will you please give us the names of a few firms who 
would buy green or seasoned red oak and pin oak lumber, 
f. o. b. this town ?—INquiry No. 82, 


[The above inquiry comes from a Texas point.— 
EpiTor. | 


CHAIN CUTTING LOG SAW GIVES EXCELLENT 
SATISFACTION 

Referring to your inquiry No. 57, April 15, 1916, beg to 
advise that we have built a stationary chain cut-off saw 
which is used for cutting long logs into merchantable lengths 
at the mill. This saw has been in operation for two sea- 
sons, cutting approximately 45,000,000 feet per season at a 
cost of 5 cents per thousand, and has given excellent satis- 
faction for a stationary rig. 

By means of tests and experiments during the last two 
years with this stationary rig, as to the capacity and power 
required, we have completed a design of an electrically 
operated portable chain cut-off saw for the purpose of felling 
trees and cutting same into logs in the woods, 

The saw is so designed that it can be put into any possi- 
ble position, thus cutting at any angle desired, and can be 
withdrawn from the cut without removing wedges which 
might have been placed to keep the log from pinching the 
saw. 

The rate of cutting is approximately one second for each 
inch of diameter of the log or tree and the weight of ring 
complete with motor for driving and the carrying frame is 
approximately 175 pounds and it can be transported by 
either two or three or four men.—WOLF ENGINEERING Com- 
PANY, Spokane, Wash. 

[The above reply has been referred to the original in- 
quirer and is also of general interest to the trade.— 
EDITOR. | 


PEELED CYPRESS PILING WANTED 

Kindly give me the addresses of reliable parties who get 
out and market peeled cypress piling and oblige.—INQUIRY 
No, 83. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no list of producers 
of this odd item in cypress, but a publication of the 
inquiry will undoubtedly bring responses. It is from 
a firm-down-state in Ilinois——EDpiTor. | 








APPLICATION CF DOYLE’S LOG SCALE TO 

: LONG LOGS 

Will you please send us a little book giving Doyle’s Log 
Seale and advise what is the basis in length for scaling 
under Doyle’s Log Secale? Our understanding has always 
been a basis of 16 feet and where logs were 10, 12 and 14 
feet long they were to be scaled in that way. A party 
here is scaling 32 feet in lengths. We do not think they 
should be scaled in lengths over 16 feet. What can you 
advise about it? 


[It is obvious that sealing a log 32 feet in length at the 
small end under Doyle’s or any other log rules does not 
give so large a measurement as it would to cut this log 
into two 16-foot logs and scale each of these at the small 
end. There is, however, nothing in the original rule lim- 
iting the length of logs to which it is to be applied. 
That is a matter of individual contract.—Eb1ror. | 


MORE ABOUT ESTIMATING MOLDING CARLOADS 

Referring to inquiry No. 83, in your issue of April 22, beg 
to say to get approximate board footage in moldings divide 
list price by 12, Example: #8066—% by %—take 1 by 1 
rips—listed $1—1/12 of 100 lineal feet—would be 81% feet 
B. M. This is only approximate, but will come very close 
to the actual board measure.—KNUTE KNutTSON, Weed, Cal. 


(Mr. Knutson’s solution of this problem is probably 
fairly accurate as far as determining board measure of 
the original strips from which molding is cut is con- 
cerned. There is, however, a considerable difference in 
weight and bulk between a strip 1 by 1 inch and the 
quarter-round molding measuring % inch radius. Refer- 
ring to the official molding book also, it will be found 
that not only No. 8066 is quoted as dollar list but also 
No. 8065, %4x%4, No. 8064, 54x54, and No. 8063, which is 
only 4x4, yet a carload would hold nearly four times 
as many feet, lineal, of pattern No. 8063 as of No. 8066 
although both at the same list. 

The following letter, however, appears to come pretty 
near a scientific solution of the real problem, which is 
to find out how many moldings can be sold for a 
earload: 


I note with interest the editorial suggestion made in your 
discussion of inquiry No. 83, a Table for Estimating the 
Feet of Moldings of Various Patterns in a Carload. 

A table such as you suggest is contained in the Standard 
Molding Book recently issued by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. But there is a far simpler process for determining the 
problem which bothers your correspondent. Actual test 
weighings show yellow pine molding to weigh the equivalent 
of 12 pounds per 100 lineal for each $1 of list price. This 
can be proved mathematically by using quarter-round No. 
8065 for a test. Placing four such pieces 12 feet long face 
to face gives a cylinder 144 inches diameter. ‘The con- 
tents of this cylinder are 1.77 feet, which multiplied by 3,200 
pounds per 1,000 feet for dry rough yellow pine gives 5.66 
pounds for 48 feet lineal, or 118/10 pounds for 100 feet 
lineal, so that 12 pounds is a safe weight. Hence 300,000 
feet lineal of $1 molding will weigh 36,000 pounds, enough 
for a minimum carload. In other words, $3,000 worth 
gross will weigh 36,000 pounds, just as $4,000 worth gross 
will weigh 48,000 pounds. 

At this point the discount enters, The present f. o. b. 
mill discount on carloads of moldings 1 inch and under in 
thickness and width is 83 percent; on up to 2 inches it is 
8014 percent; on larger sizes it is 74% percent. Multiply- 
ing 12 pounds by the freight rate gives the cost of freight 
in percentage; thus, 30 cent rate means 3.6 percent freight. 
On 26 cent rate it would be 3.12 percent. Each 1 percent 
added for profit means as many dollars as the carload weighs 
1,000 pounds. Taking a 40,000 pound carload, for example, 
its net delivered value is thus obtained: 

Gross value f. o. b, mill...... $4,000 
MET GiscOUnEs <¢c.cccccccvess SO 
Less freight to 

Chicago 12x26. .3.12 percent 

less profit ($40).1.00 percent 4.12 percent 


percent 





SCUMNS HPCC ssc s cscee 78.88 percent or $844.80 net 
The foregoing method will apply to all moldings which are 
usually sold by discount. Such articles in the molding 
book as ‘apron, casing, base, band and jambs are sold at 
board measure prices.—HENRY R. ASMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Asman has here very nearly solved the problem 
of estimating carloads of molding in a simple way that 
would avoid the use of a table. All that is necessary 
is to set down a column of list prices on the order, add 
up this column and multiply the result in dollars by 12 
to reduce it to weight in pounds. Those patterns. that 
are sold by board measure ean be left out of this list 
price column and their board measure quantities separate- 
ly ascertained. 

This theory, of course, proceeds on the assumption that 
the quartcr-round molding represents about the same 
area of reduction from the net square size as obtains in 
moldings generally. There are, of course, some deeply 
eut patterns that will weigh lighter, and some square 
forms such as window and door stocks that may weigh 
20 to 25 percent more than quarter-round. It would, 
however, seem a fairly straight and certainly simple 
average rule to use in the absence of a table——EpiTor. | 


BABB LDL LI IL IL I I 


Tue pistrict of Patrieia has recently been assigned 
to the Province of Ontario, Canada. It has a popula- 
tion of 3,000 Indians and nine white people, with an 
area of 150,000 square miles. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Perhaps the most encouraging feature in the lumber 
trade is the continued increase in building operations 
as reflected in the reports of building permits from 
all sections. Of 105 cities whose permits for April 
are reported elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN 71 show gains, the total gain for the 
entire list as compared with April, 1915, being 16 
percent. Some of the cities making the largest gains 
are Montgomery, Ala., with a gain of 674 percent; 
Holyoke, Mass., 763 percent; Tacoma, Wash., 286; 
Wichita, Kan., 972; Harrisburg, Pa., 291; Reading, Pa., 
129; Schenectady, N. Y., 119; Syracuse, N. Y., 151; 
Lawrence, Mass., 178; Columbus, Ohio, 187; Colorado 
Springs, 135, and Allentown, Pa., 153 percent. These 
few of the cities that have shown remarkable gains 
are sufficient to indicate that building activity is not 
confined to any one section but is in evidence in 
practically every part of the United States. Building 
reports from many sections indicate an increasing ten- 
dency to return to wood construction and frame resi- 
dences predominate in the permits reported from 
many places. Building activity throughout New Eng- 
land that has been so marked for several months con- 
tinues without cessation in that section, many factory 
buildings of mill construction being planned or under 
course of erection, while in the farming sections, espe- 
cially of the middle West, much building is going on 
in the way. of homes and farm improvements. Of 
course the farm building trade is not so active now as 
it will be a little later on, when farmers have com- 
pleted all their seeding operations and their crops are 
in such shape as to warrant them in giving time ts 
other lines of endeavor. Reports indicate an unpre- 
cedented era of building activity about to be inaugu- 
rated in Wisconsin. There has been much of it in the 
farming sections of that State for some time, but 
recent reports show that the towns and cities plan 
many improvements in the way of public buildings, 
factories ete., as well as much residence building thut 
will call for immense quantities of lumber. This 
activity in Wisconsin and surrounding territory lends 
much encouragement to manufacturers of hemlock and 
other northern woods, the situation in that territory 
being much more satisfactory now than it has been 
at any time for the last two years. Reports of build- 
ing permits in Chicago show a remarkable increase and 
should justify the belief that there will be.no cessa- 
tion of the demand for lumber and other construction 
material for a long time. Permits issued in Chicago 
for the week ended May’ 17 amounted to $4,093,600, 
while the total represented in permits issued from 
January 1 to May 17 is $46,858,350. For the same 
period in 1915 building permits were issued amounting 
to $28,913,622. This report shows that the permits so 
far this year are the largest covering the same period 
for any time within the last ten years, the nearest 
approach to this record having been made in 1913, 
when the permits issued from January 1 to May 17 
represented a value of $38,498,645. Despite the un- 
ceasing activities of interests antagonistic to the use 
of wood the old reliable building material seems con- 
stantly to be gaining ground and is rapidly being 
restored to favor in all sections of the country. 


* * * 


Notwithstanding the fact that improvement in the 
car supply has been reported from many sections the 
freight embargo situation in the East has become 
more acute and lumber shippers who supply buyers in 
New England and on the Atlantic coast find their 
business greatly hampered because of the embargoes 
that have been placed on lumber shipments. Roads 
that have embargoes on lumber shipments include th2 
Pennsylvania, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the New York Central, the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Erie railroads. A notice recently issued by the trans- 
portation bureau of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, printed on page 59 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, gives interesting in- 
formation to lumber shippers about the embargo situa- 
tion in the East and should prove of much value as 
giving shippers an idea of just what they will have 
to encounter in trying to make deliveries to their 
customers in the East. The embargo situation is 
seriously felt by manufacturers in southeastern terri- 
tory, especially in the section of which Jacksonville, 
Fla., is the center. Embargo restrictions by the rail 
lines and inability to secure vessels in which to make 
water shipments have almost completely bottled up 
lumber shipments in that section, and because of their 
inability to guarantee delivery shippers are obliged to 
decline much business that is offered at good prices. 
Reports continue to come in of new orders for cars 
placed by the railroads, and this activity in car build- 
ing and car repairing makes car material, including 
sills, decking, lining etc., the most active item on the 
list, especially in southern yellow pine territory and 
on the west Coast. 


Despite the enormously high ocean freight rates and 
the scarcity of tonnage some shipments continue to 
go forward by water and the amount of lumber leaving 
the United States for foreign ports in the aggregate 
makes a most respectable showing. Porto Rico and 
the West Indies continue to be large buyers of Amer- 
ican lumber and shipments are forwarded as fast as 
transportation conditions will permit to South America, 
Spain, Portugal, to South Africa and to U. K. ports. 
The largest export order that has been placed recently 
is for 24,000,000, feet of southern yellow pine for 
shipment to Belgium, the buyer undertaking to supply 
transportation from the ports. Australia continues to 
take liberal quantities of lumber from west Coast 
ports, and some orders for ties and other material for 
shipment to England that amount to a respectable sum 
in the aggregate have recently been placed with Pacific 
coast mills. Unfortunately for lumber shippers, the 
demand for vessels and the unheard of prices offered 
for transportation of other lines of freight are taking 
out of the lumber trade many vessels hitherto devoting 
their services to that trade, and this tends to make 
the export lumber situation more unsatisfactory; in 
fact, some lumber shippers themselves, tempted hy 
excessive profits, have disposed of their own vessels 
and permitted them to enter other lines of trade. 
However, as has been reported before, activity in all 
of the ship yards of the country is unprecedented and 
the tonnage is being increased as rapidly as human 
agencies can make possible. An interesting report 
from Copenhagen this week indicates the stress under 
which water freights are laboring. This is to the 
effect that two vessels, one constructed in 1776 and 
the other in 1786, have been placed in commission and 
have taken their places in the fleets that are engaged 
in reaping the large harvest resulting from hitherto 
unheard of rates of freight. 


* * * 


Reports from the South indicate the beginning of 
better things for southern yellow pine and give prac- 
tical assurance that the flurry that really had begun 
to look somewhat serious in that territory has passed 
and that conditions may reasonably be expected to 
show early improvement. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers show commendable determination in taking the 
initiative and without waiting for a concerted move- 
ment in that direction have begun to curtail pro- 
duction. Beginning with a very few mills this move- 
ment. has spread until now many mills in the South are 
being operated at considerably less than their normal! 
capacity. The effect of this voluntary curtailment is 
seen in the weekly report of order file compiled by 
the Southern Pine Association. For the week ended 
May 5, 151 mills report a production of 92,816,859 
feet. For the week ended May 15, 155 mills report 
a production of 91,576,094 feet, a considerable decrease 
in total output as compared with the amount of lumber 
that was being dropped from the saws even a few 
weeks ago. Added to this curtailment of production 
has been a marked improvement in the car supply that 
has enabled mills to forward shipments in a more 
nearly satisfactory volume and has served to reduce 
materially the amount of stock on hand in shipping 
condition. There is no doubt that the pendulum has 
begun to swing forward and that prices have reached 
the lowest stage to which they will go and are now 
on the upward trend. Of course some items that were 
advanced abnormally a few months ago’ are much 
below the prevailing values of that time, but as com- 
pared to normal values the prices are satisfactory. 
Reports from manufacturing sections would seem to 
justify the belief that dealers who place their orders 
now will have no cause for later regret but rather may 
feel that they were fortunate in having caught the 
market on the turn and saved money by not waiting 
too long to fill their requirements. Recent orders 
that have helped to stimulate conditions in the south- 
ern yellow pine trade include one of 24,000,000 feet 
for a foreign government; another for approximately 
14,000,000 feet for Panama and one for about 7,500,- 
000 feet for the Cincinnati speedway, to say nothing 
of other small orders for railroad material and for ex- 
port shipment that amount to a large sum in the 
aggregate. 

* * * 

From the Pacific coast reports continue to be of 
an encouraging nature and the situation there is 
stronger than it has been at any time for the last two 
years. Recent advances in fir are maintained, with 
the trend of the market upward. All of the Pacific 
coast woods are enjoying an active demand, the only 
really unsatisfactory feature being inability to secure 
ocean transportation facilities. If vessels were avail- 
able Pacifie coast mills catering to the export trade 
would find an outlet for practically their entire ca- 
pacity at prices better than have prevailed in recent 
years. Some shipments of course are going forward by 
water all the time, but they are limited and their 


total is much below the average normal business, 
Inland Empire mills find an excellent demand for 
their product in the prairie country of the West anq 
middle West, while mills supplying intermountain terri. 
tory and the California retail trade are enjoying 
better call for their product than has been their good 
fortune in recent years. California retailers who are 
large buyers of redwood find that railroad transporta. 
tion facilities recently afforded them through the com. 
pletion of a new line into the producing territory are 
a source of considerable convenience. The reopening 
of the Panama Cahal has not as yet resulted in any 
particular benefit to the west Coast mills, because of 
inability to secure vessels in which to make shipments, 
There is a good demand on the Atlantic coast for 
Pacifie coast products but as yet mills have not found 
it possible to make extensive shipments by water and 
they continue to find their Atlantic coast business 
limited to the material that can be shipped by rail 
and stand the heavy transportation charge. 
* * * 
_ The hardwood situation is altogether encouraging, hard- 
woods now seeming to hold the most commanding position 
in the trade. The recent marked improvement in the de- 
mand for oak has been especially encouraging and re- 
ports from the various manufacturing centers indicate 
few weak spots in the entire hardwood list. Manufactur- 
ing conditions, especially in southern hardwood territory, 
have been considerably better during the last fortnight 
than at any time for many months and as a result stocks 
are beginning to accumulate at some points where assort- 
ments have been badly broken. The gum market has 
continued to hold its own in good shape and a shortage 
of both sap and red gum stocks in shipping condition is 
reported from many manufacturing points. There is a 
good demand for ash, plain and quartered oak and low 
grade poplar, on all of which items prices have shown 
increasing strength within the last few days. Northern 
hardwoods continue to show unusual activity, although 
some of the mills have experienced much inconvenience 
and trouble recently because of labor dissatisfaction that 
has resulted in strikes at some points and consequent 
cessation of operations. The hemlock manufacturers re- 
port an active demand, the call having been so heavy that 
stocks in shipping condition have become badly broken 
and in some cases shippers find difficulty in filling the re- 
quirements of their trade. 
* * * 

North Carolina pine manufacturers have been hard 
hit by the new freight embargoes, the inability to ship 
by rail aggravating a condition already made serious 
through lack of water transportation facilities. How- 
ever, manufacturers in that territory, largely as a result 
of their association affiliations, show commendable courage 
and have not allowed themselves to become panic stricken 
because of a situation that was beyond their power to 
cure. During the short time that the freight embargoes 
were off shipments went forward from that territory in 
tremendous volume; in fact, this rush of lumber to the 
market being one of the things that have made another 
embargo necessary, because of the accumulation of 
loaded cars at eastern terminals. Manufacturers realize 
that it is not the lack of demand but simply inability to 
make deliveries that holds back their trade and most of 
them have evidenced a willingness to hold a tight rein 
and await the time when things again would begin to 
come their way. Of-course there has been some weaken- 
ing, roofers having gone off from 50 cents to $1 and 
some weakness being reported in other lines from eastern 
consuming centers. However, the situation is about as 
satisfactory as could be hoped for under existing condi- 
tions. 

* 2 

Reports from the East indicate that stocks of cypress 
in the retail yards are depleted and from other centers 
also come evidences of active demand in the retail trade. 
From the producing territory reports are that the large 
proportion of the new business booked is for carload 
shipments. There is a brisk inquiry, and improved 
weather conditions throughout the country are reflected 
in the better demand for yard stocks. The factory trade 
is about normal and manufacturers at the annual meeting 
held in New Orleans this week had no complaint to make 
as to the situation, as regards either demand or values. 
The manufacturers who are members of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association are getting the de- 
tails of their trade-marking-plan worked out satisfactor- 
ily. Altogether the cypress situation, because of tie 
effective work of the association, is satisfactory and 
there are at no time fluctuations in values serious enovgh 
to warrant apprehension among the manufacturers. This 
situation appeals with considerable force to the dealers 
also, for they have no hesitancy in placing their require- 
ments at any time because of fear that through fluctua- 
tions in prices competitors might be in position to buy 
their lumber at lower prices. Stability of values is one 
of the best assets of the cypress trade and the sooner 
other woods get on a similar basis the better it will be for 
the entire lumber industry. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 
General 


A monster demonstration to emphasize to the nation the 
belief of the middle West in the necessity for adequate 
national defense and military and naval preparedness will be 
held in Chicago June 3. The demonstration will consist of a 
monster parade, a patriotic rally, oratory by speakers of 
national fame and perhaps fireworks at night in Grant Park, 

More than 1,000,000 persons witnessed the monster “‘pre- 
paredness” parade in New York City May 138 in which 145,000 
men 2nd women participated. 

Announcement of a transcontinental aeroplane competi- 
tion, for which prizes amounting to $100,000 probably will 
be offered, was made by the Aero Club of America at New 
York May 14. The plan, which has for its object the develop- 
ment of aerial defenses of the country, was suggested by 
Ralph Pulitzer, of New York, who has donated a trophy for 
annual competition. 

In a speech before the Society of Patriots and Founders 
at New York May 13 Senator Lewis, of Illinois, criticized 
President Wilson's Mexican policy as well as his general 
foreign policy. He intimated that Germany was backing 
Carranza. 

Word has been received from the French Government that 
it will send to New York for exhibition more than 1,000 
relics of the battlefields of Verdun. The exhibit will be 
shown at the bazar for the benefit of the entente Allies to 
be held June 3 to 14. 

Beating the previous Coast-to-Coast motor record by nearly 
four days, E. G. Baker, driving a Cadillac eight-cylinder car, 
arrived in New York May 15. He started from Los Angeles 
at noon May 8, making the trip in seven days, eleven hours 
and fifty-two minutes, 

A barber shop where one shaves himself was started in 
Chicago's loop district May 11. It is called a “shaveteria.” 
The shop is divided into compartments which are fitted with 
every accessory. The charge is 10 cents. 

At least thirty men were killed and about thirty injured 
May 15 in an explosion at the Repauno plant of the Du Pont 
Powder Company near Gibbstown, N, J. 

Ten tons of skins of the Belgua or white whale received 
from Behring Sea were shipped from Seattle to eastern shoe 
factories May 11 to be made into white shoes, now so popular 
among young women. Only the inner skin is used, but it is 
so thick that four sheets of leather may be obtained by 
splitting. 

William Stanley, an inventor who contributed largely to 
the development of the electrical industry, died at his home 
at Great Barrington, Mass., May 14 at the age of 58 years. 

A nationwide organization of employers, open to every em- 
ployer of labor, was advocated May 16 by Col. George Pope, 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers, in 
his annual address before the twenty-first annual convention 
of the organization. 

Lowering the death rate by social work is a better and 
cheaper way of increasing land values than chambers of com- 
merce, boards ef trade or other booming organizations com- 
mon to American cities, according to Lawson Purdy, president 
of the department of taxes and assessments of New York 
City, who addressed the national conference of charities and 
corrections at Indianapolis May 16. 

As long as any nation exalts power, the United States must 
he ready to prove that for which our forefathers fought, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels, declared in an address on 
national preparedness at New York May 14. 


The American Jewish committee at a meeting at New York 
May 14 decided to increase its membership from 96 to 200, 
thus providing for a member from every State and for repre- 
sentatives of every State and for representatives of every 
national Jewish organization in the United States. 

Letters signed by former President Taft, as head of the 
League to Enforce Peace, and a committee of prominent 
churchmen, have been written to 10,000 clergymen through- 
out the country, it was announced May 14, asking them to 
embody in their sermons next Sunday an explanation of the 
league’s purposes. e 
_A library of 10,000 volumes, devoted exclusively to the 
United States, the gift of the Carnegie endowment for inter- 
national peace to the Museo Social Argentino, of Buenos 
Aires, was shipped from New York May 13 on the steamship 
Voltaire. The collection is said to be one of the most com 
plete of its kind ever assembled. 


Washington 


_ Steel merchant vessels building or under contract in the 
United States number 368, of more than 1,000,000 tonnage, 
according to a statement May 12 by the Department of 
ommerce, 

, Germany, in a note presented to Secretary Lansing by 
Count von Bernstorff May. 16, warns neutral governments 
that merchant ships flying neutral flags must obey the provi- 
sions of international law in regard to their conduct when 
stopped by a submarine and that they incur danger should 
they turn their ships in the direction of a submarine. 


‘al Carranza has agreed to Maj. Gen. Scott’s informal 
inding with General Obregon which provides that 
Carranza forces shall endeavor to show their ability to 
control the situation in northern Mexico while American 
troops remain for the time being. 

The Senate committee on immigration voted unanimously 
May 16 to report an amendment to the pending immigration 
bill striking out the exclusion clauses held objectional by 
Japan and substituting therefor a provision barring from 
their country practically all Asiatics except Japanese. 

Faxes on incomes, inheritances and war munitions, will be 
depended on to pay for the preparedness program, Chairman 
Ki chin, of the House ways and means committee said May 
18 alter a conference with Secretary McAdoo. The scheme 
las the support of President Wilson, Mr. Kitchin said. 
voys of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage 
ght their 10,000-mile, 38-day tour of the country to a 
‘max at Washington May 16 with a final plea to about fifty 
representatives and senators gathered in the rotunda of the 
“aplol for passage of the Susan B. Anthony suffrage amend- 
‘ent at this session of Congress. 

_ the American Peace Society met at Washington May 13 
vies dopted resolutions requesting President Wilson to take 
the initiative at the earliest possible moment in, tendering, in 
unction with other neutral governments, his good offices 
tie purpose of establishing peace in Europe. 

The United States is to have a regular army of 254,000 
a as a result of the agreement reached May 13 by the 
~svate and House conferees on the Hay and Chamberlain 
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not he Senate May 15 by a vote of 42 to 36 rejected the 
‘inination of George Rublee, of New Hampshire, as a mem- 
ev of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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House May 15 by a vote of 295 to 10. A similar measure 
already has passed the Senate and the differences probably 
will be worked out soon in conference. 

Without a dissenting vote the Senate May 17 approved 
the conference report on the Chamberlain-Hay military bill. 

Results of investigation of connections between rail and 
water carriers and of the effect on transcontinental freight 
rates of Panama Canal competition were submitted to the 
Senate May 11 by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Reports of 337 carriers—170 railroads and 167 water car- 
riers—were embodied in the report. They showed that 121 
railroads were interested in eighty-six carriers by water 
through intercorporate relationship and interlocking direc- 
torates or officers. Of the eighty-six water carriers, forty in 
which railroads were interested only through interlocking 
stocks, directorates or officers, owned and operated 426 ves- 
sels with a gross tonnage of 1,883,966. 


FOREIGN 


President Poincare of France, in an address at Nancy May 
14, said Germany must ask for peace, not offer it. He said 
the Allies want to dictate the terms. ‘ 

A German aerial attack on Majadagh, near the Greek- 
Serbian frontier, southwest of Doirap, in which fourteen 
civilians were killed, is reported in a dispatch from Saloniki. 


Incensed at the delay in starting an aeroplane flight, a 
crowd at Osaka, Japan, May 15 pelted Arthur Smith, an 
American aviator with stones. Twenty-eight of the rioters 
were arrested. 


German losses in eighty days of battling at Verdun have 
reached a total of 240,000, according to estimate made at 
Paris May 13. 

Severe punishment was meted out to the commander of the 
German submarine which attacked the Sussex, it is generally 
believed in well informed circles in Berlin, though no official 
report on the nature of punishment has been made public. 

It is reported that unprecedented food riots occurred in 
Mannheim, Germany, recently. The military brought machine 
guns into play to guell the mobs and 300 persons were killed 
or wounded. 

The largest demonstration by women ever held in Scotland 
occurred at Glasgow May 13 when, as a protest against the 
manufacture and sale of liquor during the war, 30,000 women, 
headed by bands, marched to the green, where speeches were 
made demanding prohibition. 

Paris newspapers state it is estimated that, without count- 
ing the gifts in kind, the United States has subscribed $25,- 
000,000 to the various charity organizations for the belliger- 
ents, of which $5,000,000 went to Germany and her Allies, 

Sir Roger Casement was placed on trial at London May 15 
and an outline of the crown’s case against the prisoner show- 
ing a wide conspiracy involving Germany was presented. 
Premier Asquith is making a personal investigation of the 


conditions leading to the uprising and it is believed he will 
shortly announce a new program of administration for 
Ireland, 

The London foreign office announced May 15 that the out- 
standing differences between Greece and the entente powers 
had been settled amicably with the result that there would 
be no violation of the neutrality of Greece. 


An outbreak among Austrian prisoners of war in the in- 
ternment camp at Kapuskasing, Canada, May 12 was quelled 
by the military authorities after one of the prisoners was 
killed, nine seriously wounded, several probably fatally, and 
four slightly injured. 

*The United States and not Germany will be the serious 
trade rival of the Allies and Great Britain after the war,” 
said Sir Alfred Mond, member of Parliament and the leading 
authority on trade and fiscal matters in the House of 
Commons. 


The compulsion bill May 16 passed its third reading in the 
British House of Commons by a vote of 250 to 35. 

The British Government has just announced its acceptance 
of the plan submitted last February by Walter Hines Page, 
the American ambassador, for feeding the civilian population 
of Poland by an American commission. 


A delegation of influential Danes, representing commerce, 
agriculture and shipping, is going to England to begin new 
negotiations to facilitate eastbound shipments of coal and 
foodstuffs, the scarcity of which is causing anxiety. 


Dispatches from Canton, China, announce that the south- 
ern provisional government organized at Canton by the revo- 
lutionary generals, has proclaimed Liyuan president. The 
revolutionists have also formed a war cabinet. 


The decision of the Portuguese Government to expel Ger- 
mans from Portugal was extended May 10 by an official order 
to include children whose fathers are Germans. They must 
depart from the country within five days. 


Speaking before the Royal Statistical Society at London 
Sir J. Athelstane Baines advocated the suggestion that after 
the war the 500,000 unmarried women in England be sent 
to colonies. 

Foreign Minister Wollenberg announced in the Riksdag 
May 17 that the Swedish crisis has passed and the Activist 
attempt to force a situation which would plunge the coun- 
try into war has failed. Sweden will remain firmly and 
impartially neutral. 

Jesse Deemer and Monroe Payne, Negro, American citizens 
held prisoners by Mexican bandits since May 6, were rescued 
at Rancho Santa Fe el Pino, Coahuila, Mexico, May 14 by 
Menschen States troops under command of Maj G. T. Lang- 
horne. 


The vast region in central Italy extending from Aquila 
through the Abruzzi provinces to Perugia, Pesaro, Forli and 
to Ferrara on the north and including the republic of San 
Marino, has been shaken by an earthquake. No deaths are 
reported in the meager dispatches reaching Rome, 





MORE WOOD BLOCK PAVING LAID IN SEVEN STATES 





Paving Engineer of Southern Pine Association Finds Prospects Encouraging During Trip 
—Good Service in Kansas City, Mo. 





New ORLEANS, LA., May 13.—Bids for about sixty-five 
miles of highway pavement were opened at Gulfport, 
Miss., May 1. These bids included wood block, brick, 
conerete and warrenite. For a long time this work had 
been discussed and the county supervisors had been to 
Detroit and other northern points as guests of the Cement 
Manufacturers’ Association and through Florida as guests 
of the Brick Manufacturers’ Association. As there was 
no association for the promotion of creosoted wood block, 
the Southern Pine Association entertained the city offi- 
cials of Gulfport, Biloxi, Pass Christian and Long Beach 
at an informal dinner in the Banquet Hall of the Great 
Southern Hotel on the night of April 29. Representa- 
tives from mills, subscribers to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and their friends were also present at the dinner, 
after which the party adjourned to the Dixie Theater, 
where the Southern Pine Association’s moving picturé 
films of the yellow pine industry were shown. Gulfport 
is supported largely by the southern pine industry, and 
it was, therefore, keenly appreciative of the fact that 
creosoted pine blocks make the best paving material. 

During a recent trip through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Arkansas and Texas, F. P. Hamilton, paving 
engineer for the Southern Pine Association, found creo- 
soted wood block prospects encouraging. A small con- 
tract for wood blocks on one of the best residence streets 
in Dayton, Ohio, has been let and 50,000 yards more have 
been ordered laid during the summer. Much of this pav- 
ing will replace brick and granite block. Several con- 
tracts for wood block paving have been awarded in Cin- 
cinnati and more are contemplated. The wood block pav- 
ing in Cincinnati is in excellent condition. After a long 
fight and in spite of the urgent appeals of such prom- 
inent business men as J. M. Studebacker, the contract for 
repaving Michigan Street at South Bend, Ind., was 
awarded to sheet asphalt interests. One small street in 
this city, however, paved with southern yellow pine block 
treated with twelve pounds of oil laid in 1899 is now in 
almost first class condition. 

* The Wood Paving Block Bureau in Chicago is doing 
splendid work and more than 200,000 yards of wood 


block paving will be laid in this city during the current. 


year. On several streets where brick had been ordered, 
lumber interests have succeeded in changing the court 
orders from brick to wood block. Springfield and Bloom- 
ington, Ill., are two strongholds of the brick interests, 
but in spite of this fact about 6,000 yards of creosoted 
wood block paving will be laid on Fourth Street in 
Springfield to replace an asphalt paving that is about two- 
thirds gone. The business men are trying to have certain 
portions of the business section repaved with wood block 
as the brick is badly worn, and as they wish a durable, 
noiseless pavement. As Bloomington is a wealthy com- 
munity, they are able to pay for a high grade noiseless 
pavement and there is a chance of introducing wood block 
in certain sections. 

Approximately 40,000 yards of ecreosoted wood block 


were laid at Decatur, Ill., in 1915. These pavements are 
giving splendid service. Wood block will take the place 
of an old brick pavement for several blocks on Broad- 
way, in Paducah, Ky. Commissioner of Streets Love, of 
Memphis, Tenn., said: ‘‘The best pavements that we 
have are wood block.’’ Unfortunately Memphis is doing 
little street paving. Little Rock, Ark., has more than 
200,000 square yards of wood block pavement, some of 
which is in excellent condition, while other portions were 
poorly and cheaply laid. The city engineer of Little 
Rock says that wood block will continue to be used for 
business streets, but that it will be hard to explain to 
laymen that the trouble with the residence streets is 
that they were laid without a concrete foundation, with 
a sand eushion and sand filler. 

Some of the creosoted wood block paving in Hot 
Springs, Ark., has been laid three or four years, and that 
city is now preparing to lay 3,000 or 4,000 more yards 
of this pavement in the business district. The city finds 
that wood block pavements are more satisfactory than 
other types of pavements. 

Texarkana, Ark., has about $250,000 to spend on street 
paving. A committee composed of three of Texarkana’s 
best citizens has charge of the money and of the work of 
selecting the material and seeing that the work is prop- 
erly done. The Southern Pine Lumber Company, of 
Texarkana, has taken a keen interest in this matter and 
part of the work will undoubtedly be done with creosoted 
pine blocks. By an arrangement just completed between 
the commissioners and the Iron Mountain Railway, the 
railway company will pave several blocks of Front Street 
with creosoted pine blocks. Bids for about 13,000 yards 
of paving on Young and Wood streets in Dallas, Tex., 
were taken April 24, and the contracts for this work 
will probably be awarded for wood blocks. The new 
viaduct across the river at Commerce Street is to be 
paved with creosoted wood blocks. In all, Dallas has ap- 
proximately 400,000 yards of wood block pavements that 
are nearly all in splendid condition. : 

Houston Street, in Fort Worth, Tex., was paved with 
wood blocks three years ago, and now property owners 
on Main Street have petitioned the city council that Main 
Street be repaved, the majority of them expressing a 
preference for creosoted wood block. This contract, 
amounting to 30,000 square yards, will be awarded dur- 
ing the summer. 


LETS CONTRACT FOR WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—Another feather has 
been stuck in the cap of wood block paving. The Kansas 
City board of public works has just let a contract for the 
paving of Walnut Street from Twelfth to Nineteenth 
streets with creosoted southern yellow pine. The street 
is one of the heavy traffic thoroughfares of the down- 
town district and the good account that the blocks have 
given of themselves under heavy traffic was the cause 
of their being chosen. 
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RAILROAD HOUSING PLANS WANTED 


Prize Competition Announced for Best Submitted— 
Chance for Lumbermen to Boost Wood 


NEw YorK, May 16.—The National Americanization 
Committee has announced a prize competition which 
ought to interest the trade extension departments of 
the National and other lumber organizations. It is a 
competition expected to secure ideal plans for housing 
railroad construction gangs. That the substitutes for 
wood people will seize upon this opportunity to push 
their wares goes without saying, and the chance for 
the lumbermen’s organizations to be equally energetic 
in demonstrating that wood is the best and most econom- 
ical material for such purposes is thought by those 
who have heard of the prize competition here to be a 
good one. 

The headquarters of the committee is in 18 West 
Thirty-fourth Street. Outlining the sort of plans re- 
quired, it is announced: 

‘*The committee extends to all those interested in the 
housing of railroad construction gangs an invitation to 
enter the competition herein described upon the terms 
and conditions stated. 

‘‘This invitation and this program will constitute an 
agreement between the National Americanization Com- 
mittee and each of the competitors who submit draw- 
ings or models under the terms of this competition. 

‘<The need of securing adequate sanitary living quarters 
for men employed in railroad construction and main- 
tenance work at points where location must be tem- 
porary and where no permanent quarters are available, 
has long been critical. This committee believes that in- 
creased attention to the adequate housing of these workers 
is one important means of conserving our supply of 
unskilled labor. Men who have lived for six months 
in a construction camp where an old box car crowded 
to the roof has been the only dwelling, where plumbing, 
drainage, and sanitary conveniences are unknown, are 
in no state to face a hard winter in city factories and 
foundries. Moreover, many of these men are immigrants 
and the camp standard of living is often the first stand- 
ard met in America. If the conditions of the camp are 
bad, as unless especial care is taken they must be, the 
foreign-born workmen there do not learn American 
standards of living. When they go back to the city 
they do not follow the manner and customs of life which 
we believe to be essential in American communities. 
Through the present competition the committee hopes to 
produce the best and most practical ideas and plans for 
the housing of these construction gangs in ways that will 
at once conserve the energies of the men and promote 
an American standard of living.’’ 





INDUSTRIAL UNREST TROUBLESOME 


Lumber Companies’ Employees Seek Higher Wages— 
Settlement Made at Two Plants 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 17.—Tie uncertainty of the 
labor situation in the industries using lumber of all 
classes is the outstanding feature of the business at this 
time. Just when logging and lumber companies are 
doing their utmost to cope with a demand which was not 
entirely foreseen by out-of-season activities in the 
woods and at mills, they are hampered and harassed by 
industrial unrest. In instances it is plain to see that 
the workmen are wholly unreasonable and taking advan- 
tage of the rather unusually prosperous condition of the 
industry to force the demands. It is encouraging to note 
that a large strike in Milwaukee, involving 1,600 non- 
union carpenters, trucksmiths and laborers in the West 
Milwaukee car shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway has been ended. The company had just 
granted a voluntary increase of 114 cents an hour when 
the men struck for a raise of 4 cents an hour. The com- 
pany took back all of the men who agreed to its proposal, 
and these number more than 1,000. 

The John Week Lumber Company, Stevens Point, Wis., 
has been suffering from a strike in the planing mill, which 
also caused the shutdown of the sawmill. According to 
A. R. Week, the plant will remain closed indefinitely. 
Said he: 

We can not and will not pay this increased rate of 
wages. We stated this at the beginning and we adhere to 
the position now. We submitted to the men a schedule 
showing the rate of wages paid by fourteen mills of the 
Wisconsin Valley and also showing that we pay practi- 
cally the same wages as the rest. Last year our company 
did not make one dollar’s profit on its lumber business, but 
we did not reduce wages. Most of our timber is in the 
vicinity of Knowlton and the railroad rates are so high that 
it costs us $2 a thousand more to ship logs here than to 
Wausau, Wis. The cost of production has increased 25 
percent since 1911. The advances in lumber prices since 
January 1 seem to have stopped and there is even a weak- 
ening to be noted in the market. These are some of the 
arguments we_ used to reason with the men, but we were 
not understood. . 

Mr. Week’s statement fits nearly every case in Wis- 
consin. The employers’ situation does not seem to be 
understood. In the lean times the workmen are kept at 
work and without reduction of wage and the employer 
makes no profit, if he does not incur a loss. As soon as 
business booms the workmen demand a share of the 
profits. The Week company’s case is also typical insofar 
as it concerns the fact that because of low lumber prices 
in 1915 a large stock was held in the yards until the 
beginning of this year. The cut in the woods last win- 
ter therefore was greatly curtailed, being about 50 per- 
cent of normal. The Week company on May 13 received 
the first ‘of the 1916 drive, consisting of 1,500,000 feet 
of hemlock from the Big Eau Pleine River. 

Telegraphic advices from Menominee, Mich., tell of 
the amicable settlement of the strike at the J. W. Wells 





Lumber Company on Monday, May 15, at 4 o’clock 
p- m. The men return to work without discrimination 
or prejudice at the Sawyer-Goodman scale. The Spies- 
Thompson company has also resumed, all difficulties with 
the men having been adjusted. Owing to some necessary 
repair work being done at the Wells mill, not the entire 
plant is running, but full operations are expected to be 
under way by the end of this week. The settlement of 
labor troubles affected about 650 men and leaves the 
atmosphere clear for the present. 


WANT CENSUS ON FIRES AND LOSSES 


Inland Empire Lumbermen Inaugurate Movement 


to Ask Federal Assistance 





SPOKANE, WASH., May 13.—Lumbermen of the Inland 
Empire will start a movement for a census of American 
fires and fire losses, to be conducted by the Census Bureau 
of the Government, in which it is expected figures will 
show that there is no prejudice against the use of wood. 
Says A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association: 


The movement is the outgrowth of attacks on shingles for 
roofing and wood in other construction. At the same time a 
campaign of publicity to cost $60,000 will be launched in 
publications of national circulation by the manufacturers of 
red cedar shingles, situated chiefly on the Coast. This cam- 
paign is expected to aid in restoring operations in shingle 
mills on the Coast and in this territory, which suffered with 
the lumber business generally a few years ago. 

In asking for an official Government census on fires and 
fire losses, lumbermen are of the opinion that an official, 
unprejudiced report will_show that the real cause of Amer- 
ican fire loss is improper construction rather than the use of 
wood as a building material. Information in the hands of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with which 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association and other 
organizations of this territory are allied, is said to prove 
conclusively that the recent big fires in southern cities were 
not caused or spread by wooden shingles. 





TAKES FIRST CARGO FROM NEW PORT 


ORANGE, TEX., May 16.—The first steamship to load a 
cargo of lumber at the new deep water port of Orange, 
the British vessel Westlands, cleared from here May 9, 


sides Benjamin R. Van Cleave, he cited Thomas &. Vay 
Cleave, vice-president and C, B. Phelps, secretary, Ag 
a matter of fact, this company failed and went out of 
business. 

The Bradley company assets were fixed at $20,000 
and President 8S. H. Fullerton, Vice-President Robert 
Fullerton, Secretary Robert W. Fullerton and Treasurer 
Frank Goepel, were cited. This company liquidated ang 
took out a new charter in Louisiana, where the mill jg 
located. 

The Colonial company, the assistant attorney ecneral 
claims, had assets totaling $250,000 when dissolved. He 
cited Harry E. Swartz, president, Sam H. Full rton, 
vice-president; R. W. Fullerton, secretary. and J. FP, 
Fleishel. This company liquidated and went out of 
business, 

The charge filed by Mr, Ewing asserts that the Hogg. 
Harris Company had assets aggregating $195,000 and 
besides George R. Hogg, the following were cited: J. F, 
Ball, vice-president; C. J. Harris, secretary, and Marshall 
Hust, treasurer. George R. Hogg, president of the 
Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, said that his company 
still maintained an office in East St. Louis. He added 
that he did not know what action would be taken jf 
the matter was pushed, as that was a thing for the 
attorneys for the lumbermen to look after. ‘‘The fine 

yas assessed as against a corporation and I have heard 
nothing about any citation being issued.’’ 





PLACES ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS 


Publicity Bureau of Hemlock & Hardwood Association 
Arranges With 158 Local Publications 





OsHKOSH, WIs., May 16.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association promotion bureau 
has completed the placing of advertising in 158 news- 
papers with a combined circulation of 987,601 for the 
benefit of eighty retailers, in Wisconsin, upper Michigan, 
Minnesota and Illinois. 

Large posters are being mailed the retailers showing 
them the kind of advertising to be carried by the local 
papers so that they and their salesmen can meet the local 

















THE WESTLANDS LOADING AT ORANGE, THE FIRST STEAMSHIP 'TO CLEAR WITH CARGO FROM NEW PORT 


earrying 2,592,000 feet of sawn timber consigned to Lon- 
don. This is the largest single export shipment ever 
moved from this city. The Westlands was loaded by the 
Standard Export Lumber Company. 





SEEKS TO COLLECT FINES 


Missouri Court Cites Lumbermen to Show Why They 
Should Not Be Individually Liable 








St. Louis, Mo., May 16.—The supreme court at Jef- 
ferson City, Monday, cited the St. Louis business men 
who formerly were officers and directors in the lumber 
companies fined under the antitrust proceedings filed 
several years ago by former Attorney General Hadley, 
to show cause why they should not be held liable, indi- 
vidually, for the judgments. 

Among the former companies and their presidents for 
whom citations were issued Monday were the Bradley 
Lumber Company, which was fined $50,000; the Colonial 
Lumber Company, fined $10,000; the Hogg-Harris Lum- 
ber Company, fined $5,000 and the Van Cleave Lumber 
Company, fined $5,000. 

The Alf Bennett Lumber Company, the Dixie Lumber 
Company, the Arkansas Lumber Company, the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company and the Freeman-Smith Lum- 
ber Company, five other companies delinquent in their 
fines to the extent of $60,000 were not cited. 


Assistant Attorney Rutherford states that his office 


did not ask for citations against the latter companies 
because the United States Supreme Court has held that 
fines cannot be collected by this State from citizens of 
other States under such circumstances. The companies 
had either gone out of business or removed from the 
State when the fines were imposed, he said. 

Fines imposed on companies with headquarters at 
Kansas City, were paid to the extent of $128,000. 

Total fines of $70,000 were assessed against the com- 
panies cited, and Attorney General Barker, through 
Assistant Attorney General Ewing, asserts these corpora- 
tions were dissolved and their assets divided among the 
directors and shareholders, to avoid the payment of 
the fines, 

The Van Cleave Company, Assistant Attorney General 
Ewing claims, had assets aggregating $250,000 and be- 


trade on the same ground. In addition to the small news- 
papers advertising has been placed with three farm 
journals, one architects’ journal, one builders’ trade 
paper and two box trade papers. Similar advertising will 
be placed later with lumber trade papers. 


Among the various talking points brought out in the 
advertising is that for over 200 years ‘‘Old Faithful’’ 
hemlock has been a leading wood for general building use 
over the whole central and eastern United States. In 
rafters and studding, sheathing or rough boarding, siding, 
under floors, barn floors, partitions, even trim and ceiling, 
hemlock has been holding a high record. It is argued that 
hemlock holds nails and paint and does not dry-rot. 
Attention is brought to the fact that the Northern Hem- 
lock Association is distributing a booklet on ‘‘ Practical 
Country Buildings’? showing plans for barns, houses, silos 
and outbuildings. 


Virtues of hemlock pointed out for boxes and erating 
stock are its lightness in weight, making it cheap to ship 
and easy to handle; its stiffness and tendency not to 
warp; lack of pitch, assuring non-soiling of contents 
and no readiness to ignite; lightness in color, taking 
stencilling well, holds nails well, assuring re-use more 
readily, and has no odor to contaminate products. 


In addition to the newspaper publicity the hemlock 
association has had prepared a tentative list of adver- 
tising matter which will cover the following subjects: 
Where to use hemlock on the farm and how; where to 
use hemlock in the town and how; silos; the University 
of Wisconsin official modern farm house; circular matter 
for architects; plans of buildings; plans for dairy houres; 
common errors in farm construction and how to avoid 
them; small technical book for architects and reprints 
from farm papers. 





LARGE RETAIL PLANT NEARS COMPLETION 


The Gibson-Faw Lumber Company, which controls 
an extensive line of yards, most of which are located 
in Colorado and New Mexico, is finishing a large ' tail 
plant at Albuquerque, N. Mex. D. E. Gibson, of Canon 
City, Colo., is president of this company and D. W. 
Faw is vice president and general manager, with 
headquarters at Albuquerque. Mr. Faw says that 
prosperous conditions prevail at Albuquerque and that 
the outlook for the new yard is splendid. 
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SAYS LUMBER PAYS TOO MUCH 


Traffic Expert Tells Louisville Club It Is the Railroads’ 
Most Profitable Commodity 





LouISVILLE, Ky., May 17.—The meeting of the Hard- 
wood Club last week was featured by an address by 
W. \M. Hopkins, a traftic expert of Chicago, who analyzed 
the traflic situation, and declared that rates are not the 
result of scientific analysis of the cost of furnishing serv- 
ice, but are a hodge-podge inherited from the day of the 
rebate and secret arrangement. ‘‘The South in particu- 
lar has suffered from this inheritance,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
many inconsistencies for which there is absolutely no 
justification appear in the tariffs. The southern carriers 
have also erred, in my opinion, in failing to make rates 
to develop local business, but have made their lowest 
rates to the fringes of their territory.’’ 

Mr. Hopkins went on to declare that lumber rates at 
present are too high, and that lumber producers are 
paying more in proportion than other industries for the 
service rendered. Mr. Hopkins said further: 

Lumber is the railroads’ most desirable freight. In the 
first place, it may move in any direction. In the next, it is 
not a seasonal commodity, resulting in congestion at one 
time of the year and nothing at all at another, but produces 
a generally uniform traffic. In the third, it does not require 
special equipment, but may be hauled in cars that would be 
rejected for many other kinds of service, Lastly, it does not 
involve the production of claims for damage in transit, the 
railroads seldom being called upon by the lumbermen to make 
good for deterioration of their product, although this is a 
familiar feature of the handling of many other kinds of 
goods that enjoy a lower rate than lumber. 

Tbere is no question whatever about the lumber business 
deserving a more favorable position with reference to rates 
the main thing is to get it. 

The address was delivered in connection with a gen- 
eral discussion of the traffic situation, including the cases 
involving general advances from the South, which are 
now before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the reclassification of rates on forest products, now 
under consideration by the commission. 


SAYS RETAIL TRADE IS BRISK ~ - 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—J. H. Foresman, third 
vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company and 
general manager of the retail department, says that the 
retail trade this spring is from 25 to 30 percent better 
than it was a year ago. Mr. Foresman bases this on the 
reports from the 100 retail yards operated by the Long- 
Bell concern. He says the prospects for a further im- 
provement in trade could not be better. Throughout 
Kansas and Oklahoma especially there is every symptom 
of prosperity. Just at present, of course, there is an un- 
usually large trade in the newly developing oil district 
of southern central Kansas and the revived oil fields of 
Oklahoma and in that district many of the Long-Bell 
yards are located. 


ROOF FIRES ARE NEGLIGIBLE 


Maine Statistics Show Few So Caused—Wooden 
Shingles Still Remain Popular 











Aveusta, ME., May 15.—Out of a total of 523 fires 
reported in Maine from the first of the year up to last 
week, according to the State insurance department, ex- 
actly sixteen were caused by sparks on the roof. It is 
not stated whether these roofs were wooden shingle roofs. 
Some of them may have been patent asphalt shingles, or 
other material, but assuming that all the fires caused by 
sparks on the roof were in wooden shingle roofs, this is 
barely 3 percent of the total number of fires reported to 
the State insurance department. 

This is expected to be interesting news for Franklin 
H. Wentworth, the ubiquitous secretary of the National 
Fire Protection Association, who is preaching, publishing 
and perturbed—at so much per perturb—that wooden 
roofs are the most frightful fire menace of this civilized 
nation, swiftly driving the Land of Columbia and the 
man-made buildings thereof straight to the flaming 
Tophet. 

After studying the figures just made public by the 

Maine insurance commissioner, simple minded citizens are 
wondering why Secretary Wentworth doesn’t turn his 
devouring glances and trenchant pen upon the fearful evil 
of heating furnaces, the horrible peril of matches, or the 
appalling menace of smoking indulged in by devotees of 
My Lady Nicotine. For any one of these ominous habits 
of American civilization, according to the official statis- 
tics, has caused more fires by several times over than has 
the Wentworth advertised alarum of sparks on roofs. 
_ Here are the official figures as reported to the State 
imsurance department, and they make interesting, al- 
though not surprising news, for those who make, sell and 
use wooden shingles: 
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cies estimated value of the buildings where fires have 
‘red is $2,721,433. The estimated damage to build- 


ings is $478,509. The total insurance upon these struc- 
tures was $1,256,526. The total insurance paid was $105, 
857. The estimated value of contents in buildings where 
fire occurred was $1,115,125 and the estimated damage to 
contents was $248,338. The total insurance upon con- 
tents of buildings visited by fire was $858,480 and the 
total amount of insurance upon contents paid was $43,989. 

The above figures refer to the period from January 1, 
1916, to the date of the tabulation last week. 

What makes these statistics of especial importance 
from the standpoint of the lumberman and the really 
practical fire preventionist is that Maine is largely a State 
of wooden roofs. The combination of professional fire 
preventionists and patent roofing salesmen has only just 
begun its invasion of the Pine Tree State, and shingles 
of wood yet remain the popular roof covering. 





SHINGLES STAND TIME’S TEST 


In Service After a Quarter of a Century While Iron 
and Tin Roofs Fail 


TOLEDO, OHIO, May 17.—‘‘The return to the use of 
shingles for roofing purposes, whigh has been noted by 
local builders recently, is the logical result of a natural 
condition,’’ said C. A. Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber 
Company, Toledo, recently. ‘‘The wooden shingle is the 
most reliable, the cheapest and the best shingle that was 
ever put to use, and this is particularly true of the dipped 
red cedar shingle. The substitutes that have been so 











OLD McMANN MILL AT WAKEMAN, OHIO 


popular here for the last several seasons, to the detri- 
ment of the wooden shingle, have not proved satisfactory 
and the consequence is a reversion to first principles.’’ 
Point is given to the assertions of Mr. Mauk by some 
remarkable shingles that he has on display at his place 








ROOF OF OLD MILL THAT HAS WEATHERED TWENTY- 
THREE SEASONS 


of business on Madison Avenue. One of these shingles 
was taken from the roof of an old sawmill at Wakeman, 
Ohio, belonging to J. J. McMann. The roof from which 
this shingle was taken, and which is herewith illustrated, 
was put on twenty-three years ago last December and 
was one of the first-red cedar roofs in this vicinity, ac- 
cording to the owners. The old building is in bad shape, 
has never had any care and consequently is being racked 
out of line. For nearly a quarter of a century it has 
weathered the summer rains and winter blizzards. The 
fierce storms that have visited this region during those 
years have torn roofs of iron and tin from buildings they 
were supposed to protect, but the old wooden roof has 
held fast and is still in excellent condition, the owners 
estimating its future life at fifteen years. 





JAPANESE TURN TO OREGON FOR PULP 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 13.—Unable to get wood pulp 
from Sweden, its former source of supply, Japanese 
paper manufacturers are turning their attention to 
Oregon. At present but one large plant is manufactur- 
ing wood pulp for export in Oregon, that being at 
Marshfield, and a Japanese representative who was here 
recently left for Marshfield to see what could be done 
toward obtainings pulp. The pulp mills in the vi- 
cinity of Portland manufacture their pulp into paper. 


JAPANESE OAK AT MOBILE? 


Reported Plans for Trade Invasion There Start Cam- 
paign for Higher Duty on Imports 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 17.—Louisville hardwood manu- 
facturers, as well as other southern interests, have been 
aroused by the report that concerns interested in the de- 
velopment of business on Japanese oak in this country 
are planning an invasion even more extensive that that 
which has taken place on the Pacific coast, and that large 
distributing yards to serve the entire southern consum- 
ing territory are to be established in the near future at 
Mobile, Ala. The plan apparently would involve the 
transportation of lumber to the Gulf via the Panama 
Canal. 

Definite indications along this line were given to Louis- 
ville manufacturers by John H. Townshend, manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, who was in 
Louisville last week attending a meeting of members of 
the Louisville branch of the association. The Japanese 
development comes on the heels of the institution of lower 
rates from the South to California, which were intended 
to enable hardwoods made in this territory to compete 
more readily not only with other domestic woods used 
on the Coast but with Japanese oak, which is said to 
have obtained a strong hold in that part of the country. 
The decision reported to have been made by the oriental 
oak producers, to carry the war into the enemy’s country 
by bringing their product to Mobile and competing for 
the trade of southern factories with the mills in that 
immediate territory, has come as a surprise and more or 
less of a shock to lumbermen here. 

Mr. Townshend explained that the lumber market in 
Japan has been demoralized through closing of export 
markets due to the European war and that large stocks 
of oak and other woods are being held. The pressure on 
the market there has been so great that producers have 
decided to dump the surplus into the United States, and 
in seeking bigger markets than those afforded by the 
Pacific coast States they hit upon the idea of invading 
the South, the home of the principal producers of oak in 
this country. 

The southern manufacturers are not idle, however, but 
have determined to start a fight to secure the imposi- 
tion of a heavier duty than that which now prevails. At 
present the Japanese product is admitted to this country 
on payment of $1 a thousand, and the request will 
now be made to Congress that this be raised to $5 a 
thousand. Although southern manufacturers are tradi- 
tionally in favor of free trade, the condition that has 
arisen has demonstrated the necessity of having a pro- 
tective tariff to prevent the business of American pro- 
ducers from being sacrificed to foreign manufacturers. 

The situation is important from the standpoint of the 
flooring trade also, as Japanese flooring is also figuring 
in the Pacific coast trade to a larger extent, and would 
undoubtedly be unloaded in southern markets as well if 
the plans which have been laid for the exploitation of the 
foreign wood do not miscarry. 


POTASH FROM SAGE BRUSH ASHES 


DENVER, CoLo., May 15.—Experiments are being con- 
ducted in southern Utah and Nevada that may result in 
the production of potash in commercial quantities. Ashes 
of sage brush, according to chemical tests, contain pot- 
ash soluble in water. The quantity varies in different 
localities, but in southern Utah and Nevada it is said 
there is an average of 30 percent. The manner of gather- 





. ing the material is to use a tractor to tear up the sage 


brush and stack it for experimental work. 

Senator Lee, of Pioche, Nev., advertises that he will 
buy during the next three months ashes of sage brush in 
earload lots. The ashes will probably contain from 15 
to 30 percent of soluble potash. He has contracted to 
ship the ashes to the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany, of Richmond, Va., where they will be manufactured 
into pure potash. 

Senator Lee expects to have 100 cars of the product 
ready for shipment from Pioche at an early date. It is 
valued at from $45 to $95 a ton. His payments to the 
producer are made on the following schedule: Ash con- 
taining 31 percent water soluble potash or more, $95 a 
ton; ash containing 25 percent and under 31, $80; ash 
containing 20 percent and under 25, $62.50 a ton, and 
ash containing 15 and under 20 percent, $45 a ton. 





TO DISTRIBUTE READY-CUT CABINETS 


PorTLAND, ORE., May 13.—The Miniature Lumber 
Company, of which Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay 8, Ham- 
ilton Lumber Company, this city, is the guiding spirit, 
is doing a splendid business in a new field—that of fur- 
nishing department stores with cabinets of ready-made 
lengths of finished lumber to meet the various wants of 
the home. Mr. Hamilton says that cabinets have been 
placed with more than 100 department stores through- 
out the United States and that about 400,000 feet of ma- 
terial has already been shipped. This business was un- 
known till a couple of months ago when a department 
store here was prevailed upon to install a cabinet. The 
demand for ‘the material was instant and to increase it 
a trade school contest has been arranged here to take 
place in the near future. Prizes will be awarded to the 
student who submits the best working plans for use of 
such material as the cabinet contains. Mr. Hamilton 
says that the plan has worked out much better than he 
hoped for. The material, from half inch stock, a foot 
in length, to larger, including molding, is sandpapered 
and put in neat packages, wrapped in paper to prevent 
soiling in making deliveries. Distributing warehouses 
are maintained in Chicago, New York and Bosten;-where 
orders from those sections are filled promptly. 
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The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 


PART III 
Type in Which Story Height Can Be Decreased 


Type 2 (See Fig. 2). 


In this type of construction 
the joist are also generally spaced on four feet centers 
but in place of resting directly on top of the girders as 
in type 1 the ends of the joist are fitted between the 
girders, the ends of joist butting against the sides of the 
girders. The tops of the joist set flush. with the tops 
of the girders and joist are hung from the tops of the 


Detail of Construction in Shipping Room, O. W. 
Richardson & Co. Building, Chicago, Robert S. Lind- 
strom, Architect; Showing Wood Columns and Anchored 
Girders. Columns Painted One Year After Completion 
of Building When Thoroughly Seasoned. 


girders by the use of stirrup hangers, supporting ends of 
the joist. In this type of construction the story height 
ean be decreased, which also decreases the height of ma- 
sonry walls, consequently decreasing the height of the 
building for a given number of floors. 

The spacing of joist in this type of construction is 
four feet, the same as in type 1. Therefore, with regard 
to the installation of shafting, pulleys ete., where belt 
drive is used for power, this type of construction is 
equal to type 1. 


In this type of construction uneven shrinkage also takes 


Construction Detail, Building of Oxweld Acetylene Company, Chicago, Robert S. 
Lindstrom, Architect; Showing Wood Columns, Fireproofed Steel Girders, Standard 


Sprinkler Equipment etc. 


[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 


SINGLE STIRRUP 
HANGER. 
Fig. 10—Standard Floor Construction, Type Two; 
Showing Crushed Corners of Timbers and Bending Up- 
ward of Single Stirrup Hangers. 


place as in type 1, which not only causes uneven and 
warped floors but the shrinkage of girders and joist 
greatly reduces the rigidity of the structure. In this 


View in Basement of Richardson Building; Showing 
Painted Columns, Steel Cap and Fireproofed Steel Gird- 
ers With Laminated Floor Above. 





type of construction the common single-stirrup ) nger, 
unless made extra heavy, has a tendency to bend and 
pull over the girder. While single stirrup hangers «io not 
break they have a tendency to bend upward that portion 
which lies over the top of the girder, which is sometimes 
caused by shrinkage of the timber. Single stirrup hang. 
ers also have a tendency while bending to transfer the 
load to the edge of the girder and crush the corner ag 
shown in Fig. 10. 


Second Floor of Richardson Building; Showing Col- 


umns, Bolting of Girders and Detail of Laminated Floor 
Above. 


With the double stirrup hanger the ultimate strength is 
measured by the strength of the iron. Thus a double- 
stirrup hanger as shown in Fig. 2 (in part II) loaded on 
both sides can not spring or bend up on top of the girder. 
Therefore it is preferable to a single stirrup hanger. 
While a double stirrup hanger is better than a single stir- 
rup hanger the fact remains that this type reduces the 
rigidity of the structure due to shrinkage. 


Most Efficient Type of Mill Construction 
Type 3 (See Fig. 3 in part II). This is the most mod- 
ern type of mill construction and has been found most 
efficient not only from a_ construction standpoint but 
from the advantages it affords in the installation of auto- 


Interior Detail, One-story Building of Fitzsimmons Steel & Iron Company, Chi- 
cago, Robert S. Lindstrom, Architect; Showing Mill Constructed Roof. Mill Con- 


struction Was Found to Be More Economical Than Ordinary Construction. 
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matic sprinkler system and other pipe work. 

In this type of construction the joist are left out en- 
tirely and in place of joist the rough floor consists of 3- 
by G-inch lumber with beveled edges set on edge side by 
side with the ends of the laminations resting on the gird- 
ers. This type of construction is called laminated floor 
construction. Each piece is spiked securely to the ad- 
joining piece and the whole forms a solid continuous 
floor. This type may properly be called flat slab wood 
construction, as the ceiling is flat, broken only by the 
girders. This flat ceiling is an attraction for outside 
light from the windows, the light rays reflecting on the 
panels so that the maximum amount of light is dis- 
tributed throughout the story. In this type of construc- 
tion the shrinkage also takes place, but due to the size of 
the laminations the shrinkage has been found to be more 
uniform than in either type 1 or 2. This uniform shrink- 
age maintains a level and rigid floor. 

By the use of modern electric-driven saws erected at 
the building site for cutting materials to required lengths 
this type of construction is less expensive than either 
type 1 or 2. This type of construction can be used in 
all classes of buildings and on account of the flat slab 
feature the installation of a sprinkler system involves 
the use of less sprinkler heads, thereby reducing the cost 
of sprinkler installation. 

The laminated floor type of construction also reduces 
the insurance rating. 

[This is the third installment of a series of articles 
with illustrations, the fourth of which will appear next 
week.—EDITOR. | 





LUMBERMEN IN PREPAREDNESS PARADE 


New York, May 16.—The lumbermen of this market 
constituted one of the most enthusiastic sections of the 
big preparedness parade held Saturday afternoon. 
Among the 145,000 marchers who took part in what was 
the biggest civic parade of history were 500 lumbermen 
from all branches of the trade, headed by Russell J. 
Perrine, of Johnson Bros., Brooklyn, as marshal. The 
lumbermen assembled on Reade and Center streets and 
started off on the second of 1:15, the scheduled time, 
finishing their march at four o’clock. E. F, Perry, secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, W. W. Smith and W. M. Crombie represented the 
trade in the Mayor’s body guard. The Englewood Band 
furnished the music and the deputy marshals were: 
James Sherlock Davis, W. D. Magovern, Walter T. Schuy- 
ler, J. A. Mahlstedt, W. Ward Smith and George H. 
Storm, The special committees were as follows: 

New York lumber trade sub-committee chairman—James 
Sherlock Davis. ‘ 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association sub-com- 
mittee chairman—Robert R. Sizer 


Lumber Trades Club sub-committee chairman—Walter H. 
Redmond. 


- Manufacturers’ sub-committee chairman—Charles C. 
Miller. 


Westchester County Building Material Men’s Association 
sub-committee chairman--J. Albert Mahlstedt. 

Publicity committee—J. G, Staats, Arthur R. Carr, W. 
Ward Smith. 

The lumbermen marched in files of twenty and besides 
those above mentioned, the captains were: 8. Wood 
McClave, W. Murray Crombie, B. L. Tim, A. C. Crombie, 
C. T. Stran, E. S. Loomis, Henry Cape, W. G. Frost; 
J. Herbert Bate and A. R. Carr. 





WILL OPEN UP RESERVATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 17.—Following adoption by 
congress of the Nelson amendment to the Indian act, 
which permits the sale of mature timber and the leasing 
of lands on the Red Lake Indian reservation in north- 
ern Minnesota, the Red Lake Northern Railway & Con- 
struction Company has been incorporated here to build 
« line of railroad through the reservation, running north 
‘rom Bemidji to Warroad, near the Canadian boundary. 
While the finest pine on the reservation is to be saved for 
forestry purposes, it is estimated that 400,000,000 feet 
Be spruce, cedar, tamarack and other timber will be avail- 
able for sale in the next fifteen years. J. J. Opsahl, 
xead of the land department of the Red River Lumber 
Company, of this city, is promoting the new company, 
and other Bemidji men are associated with him. Two 
‘gging roads belonging to the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany, it is announced, are to be taken over as links in 
‘ie new line. It is to run through Itasca State Park 
'r permission can be secured from the State. 


PROBDPPPAPLEID DLL IPP 


BUILDING STRIKE AGAIN IN FORCE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 17—The building trades council 
Strike, involving 5,000 men, which was called off Tuesday 
was called again today, owing to a hitch in the agree- 
ment betwen the council and the Master Builders’ Asso- 
“iation. The hitch came over the question of reémploying 
union labor. 
3 * understood men who had worked on jobs previ- 
br 0 the strike would be hired again or at least union 
ii “y employed in their places. Some of the contractors 
po not have this understanding and planned to con- 
pres the nonunion men they had employed during the 
a €, so the union men refused to go back to work 

‘en builders refused to call nonunion men off the jobs. 


SHIPMENTS EXCEED PRODUCTION 


Order and shipment statistics compiled by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association from reports made by 
69 mills for the week ended May 6 show, for rail orders 
only, orders on hand April 9, 24,449 cars, orders accepted 
to May 6, 1,006, making a total of orders on hand of 
5,455 cars. Shipments made during the week amounted 
to 1,104 cars, leaving a balance of orders on hand of 
4,351 cars. Local shipments during the week were 2,429,- 
000 feet. For cargo orders only the report shows orders 
on hand April 29, domestic 48,736,000 feet, export 14,- 
565,000 feet; orders accepted to May 6, domestic 4,920,- 
000 feet, export 1,850,000 feet, making a total of orders 
on hand of, domestic 53,656,000 feet, export 16,415,000 
feet. Shipments for the week ended May 6 amounted to, 
domestic 5,474,000 feet, export 1,217,000 feet, leaving a 
balance of orders on hand of, domestic 48,182,000 feet, 
export 15,198,000 feet. The 69 mills reporting have a 
capacity based on six days of 50,260,000 feet. The re- 
port shows that for the week shipments exceeded produc- 
tion 4,127,000 feet, or 11.23 percent. Production ex- 
ceeded orders for the week 673,000 feet, or 2.6 percent. 
Shipments for the week were in excess of orders 4,800,- 
000 feet, or 13.7 percent. 
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The weekly report of order file compiled by the South- 
ern Pine Association from reports made by 155 mills for 
the week ended Friday, May 12, shows orders on hand 
21,888 cars, or 438,701,184 feet; orders received during 
the week 4,126 cars, or 82,697,418 feet, making a total of 
26,014 cars, or 521,398,602 feet. Shipments during the 


week amounted to 4,874 cars, or 97,689,582 feet, leaving. 


a balance of orders on hand of 21,140 cars, or 423,709,020 
feet. This report shows that shipments exceeded produc- 
tion for the week 6,113,488 feet, or 6.68 percent, while 
orders received were below production for the week 
8,878,676 feet, or 9.70 percent. For the week orders 
booked were less than shipment 14,992,164 feet, or 15.35 
percent. The decrease in orders compared with last re- 
port was 14,992,164, or .92 percent. Reports from the 
155 mills show that for the week average orders per mill 
amounted to 533,532 feet, average shipments 630,255 
feet and average production 590,814 feet. In. compiling 
this report 20,043 feet is used as the basis for carloads, 


REVISED CODE TO ADMIT LUMBER 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 13.—Jacob H. Hilkene, com- 
missioner of buildings, who with the help of a commit- 
tee representing all branches of the building trade is 
preparing extensive amendments to the city’s building 
code, has given Indianapolis lumbermen assurances that 
the revised code will contain provisions that will place 
lumber on a higher plane among the building materials 
now technically described in the building code of this 
city. Changes in the provisions of the code pertaining 
to the use of lumber are being made under the direction 
of Walter Buehler, a consulting engineer employed by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Commissioner Hilkene has intimated that he will 
recommend the changes that have been suggested by Mr. 
Buehler. When interviewed Mr. Buehler said: 

The section of the present code that relates to lumber 
simply states that lumber must be sound and without de- 
fects. What we want is that the density rule be included 
in the code. If we meet with success, the revised code will 
contain the various grading rules that have been adopted 
by the National association. 

We will recommend that the code require that plans and 





specifications of all structures be kept on file in the office 
of the building commissioner. This is not now required in 
the.code. We will recommend also that the plans and speci- 
fications state specifically the grades of material to be used. 
The code should contain in its lumber provisions a definition 
of lumber grades also, and the commissioner of buildings 
should be given the authority to stop operations on a build- 
ing when the grades of material being used are not in ac- 
cordance with the grades set forth in the plans and speci 
fications, 

The task of revising the building code has been in 
progress for several months. Mr. Hilkene is planning to 
appoint a special committee to make recommendations 
to provisions of the code relating to the use of lumber. 
He expects to have the work completed that the ordinance 
may be submitted to the city council for ratification by 
July 1. 





URGES NEW BUILDING CODE 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—Walter C. Root, one of 
the best known architects in Kansas City, is urging quick 
action toward the adoption of a new building code for 
Kansas City. Mr. Root proposes that a small committee 
composed of technical experts shall draw up the new 
code, believing that that would insure a scientific and 
rational set of rules. The present code is out of date, 
he says, and it is impossible to get a copy of it for less 
than $10. Several times recently big industries have 
been discouraged from erecting plants in Kansas City 
because of the uncertainty of the building laws here. 





REPORTS ON INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for April, 1916, 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association shows total original inspections of 
12,534,512 feet and reinspections of 174,492 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 


Feet inspected Feet inspected 





Chiesag oe Tibsiscicces 1.200;722 + Alten,. TB... cccce 274,060 
Minneapolis, Minn. 539,896 Cincinnati, Ohio... 361,161 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 85,981 Louisville, Ky..... 589,891 
Detroit, Mich...... 325,851 New York, N. Y.... 316,844 
St. Louis, Mo..... 849,595 Buffalo, N. Y...... 298,656 
Memphis, Tenn... .1,152,060 Toronto, Ont...... 171,726 
Helena, Ark....... 284,457 Pittsburgh, Pa..... 216,610 
Motile; Ales... 256,121 Clarksburg, W. Va. 84,196 
New Orleans, La... 337,198 Philadelphia, Pa... 365,420 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 169,922 Boston, Mass...... 202,738 
Nashville, Tenn.... 137,031 Baltimore, Md..... 192,866 
CONG) Bees s' we 211,061 Bristol, Tenn...... 93,392 

MME Dasre's. oes ccasieensededeudsdae wes Matae a 8,717,455 

Inspections made by fee inspectors: 

Manistee, Mich.... 556,385 Petoskey, Mich.... 369,312 
Boyne City, Mich.. 145,184 Cheboygan, Mich... 43,082 
Menominee, Mich.. 558,213 East Jordan, Mich. 18,886 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 232,319 Ludington, Mich... 372,138 
Traverse City, Mich. 364,731 Grand Rapids, Mich, 806,183 
Escanaba, Mich.... 68,556 Alexandria, La.... 282,068 

NG ioc ob: ecides cae wle.d he seek seed aaseuree 3,817,057 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 174,492 feet. 


HOW THE OLD MILL WAS RAZED 

GEORGETOWN, 8. C., May 13.—When it comes to orig- 
inal ideas for saving money for his stockholders, no one 
in the lumber trade has anything ‘‘on’’ President R. J. 
Clifford, of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, of 
Georgetown. 

When the corporation built its large new sawmill, 
which took the place of old mills Nos. 2 and 3, this 
left two old mills, numbers 1 and 2, standing... The 
other day everything was in readiness to demolish old 
No. 1 mill to make way for a new structure that is 
to take its place, and President Clifford asked for bids 
for the wrecking of the old mill. The best figures 
submitted would have made a big hole in a $1,000 bill 
and Mr. Clifford lighted up u fat cigar and went into 
what novelists would liken to a ‘‘ brown study.’’ 

Next day a notice was pasted up on a telegraph pole 
advising the populace of Georgetown that at a certain 
hour the following day everybody was welcome to take 
what they could tear down and carry away from old 
No. 1 mill. This notice was passed around town by 
word of mouth and at the appointed hour the next day, 
as Mr. Clifford expressed it, a great cloud of colored men, 
women and children descended upon the old mill like a 
swarm of famished flies. Before the closing whistle 
blew that night there was not a stick of the old mill 
left standing. The machinery had previously been re- 
moved. There were some broken heads and some little 
blood shed during the demolition of the plant, but the 
old mill was razed to the ground without the expenditure 
of a dollar. 


WATCHES COMPETITORS’ ACTIVITIES 


Burrato, N. Y., May 13.—A Buffalo lumberman who 
is watching the substitute situation very closely wonders 
what lumbermen are at when they fail to make their ap- 
pearance in the advertising columns as the manufacturers 
of substitutes do. He observes that a Buffalo Sunday 
paper recently gave a display of an interior trim com- 
pany whose product is made up of a composition. This 
advertisement ended with the name of nearly every retail 
lumber concern in the city. This wholesaler does not ex- 
pect to stop that sort of thing, not by any means, but he 
expects the lumbermen to adopt the same tactics or get 
left. One retail concern that does not carry substitute 
products says: 

We used to carry various substitutes, but we found it not 
only a nuisance to keep various grades and sizes, but also 
a detriment to our lumber business. We would rather sell 
lumber and we found that it takes only a little talking in 
many cases to convince the buyer that lumber is better than 
any substitute. 
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BUILDING THROUGHOUT WISCONSIN SETS RECORDS. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., May 16.—An unprecedented era in 
building operations is about to be inaugurated in Wis- 
consin. Projects now contemplated in various parts of 
the State represent an aggregate value of several million 
dollars and include numerous public buildings such as 
churches, depots, theaters, hotels and schools, manufac- 
turing plants and apartment houses and private homes. 
In addition there will be extensive work done in the way 
of improving buildings already standing as well as en- 
larging present quarters. 

The largest single contract let in Oshkosh for the sea- 
son is that for a new city filtration plant costing about 
$150,000. Next comes the new normal school to be built 
by the State at an expense of $200,000. The extension 
to the Morgan Company’s mill will cost $30,000 and the 
Carver Ice Cream Company will spend about $10,000 on 
a new building. The Oshkosh Mirror Works plans a 
$15,000 factory. Trinity Guild Hall is being planned at 
an expense of $30,000. The Thom Auto Company plans 
a garage to cost $30,000 and work is already under way 
on a $20,000 garage for the Loper Company. About fifty 
new homes and apartment houses are to be built. 

Chief among the buildings to be erected in Fond du 
Lae this season will be a North Western railway passenger 
station at a cost of $75,000. The Boex-Holman Candy 
Company will expend $10,000 in the enlargement of its 
plant by 5,000 square feet. Four new garages are 
assured and two others planned. One is for the Service 
Motor Company and is to cost $15,000. The H. F. Wet- 
ter garage for the Johnson Motor Company will cost 
$10,000 and that for H. J. Furstnow is to represent an 
outlay of $9,000. The Dallmann & Cooper Supply Com- 
pany’s garage will cost $5,000. Plans are under way for 
at least 100 residences to cost on an average of $3,500. 

Menasha is also experiencing a building boom. St. 
Mary’s Church is to erect a $30,000 school building and 
an addition to the city high school, representing the same 
sum, is to be built. The First National Bank is con- 
structing a new building worth $25,000 and a $10,000 
addition is to be added to the Hotel Menasha. Forty 
new residences will be built during the summer. 

Perhaps the record building boom in the State based 
on the population is at Stevens Point, where over $250,- 
000 will be expended this year on new projects. Four 
new churches are to be built—St. Joseph’s Catholic, $20,- 
000; First Baptist, $10,000; St. Stephen’s Catholic, $15,- 
000; and a proposed new Catholic church the cost of 
which has not yet been fully decided on. Other assured 
projects are: Completing normal school dormitory, $35,- 
000; 4-story factory for Automobile Cradle Company, 
$30,000; remodeling Stevens Point Opera House into 
hotel with addition, $75,000; F. E. Rosenow, furniture 
store, $10,000; I. Shafton, store building, $10,000; J. R. 
McKinley, moving picture theater, $8,500; R. K. MeDon- 
ald, office building, $6,000; George Oster, store, $2,500. 
Several residences are to be built and with other resi- 


dence improvements the total will reach $30,000. An 
Elk clubhouse worth $30,000 and two other store build- 
ings to cost $10,000 each, by John Roe and Alois Firkus, 
are being planned. 

Among the building projects of Wausau are: Paro- 
chial schools for Zion Lutheran and St. Mary’s Catholic 
congregations, $25,000 each; and a county tuberculosis 
sanatorium at a cost of $50,000. 

Chippewa Falls will also teem with building activity. 
The Chippewa Valley Mercantile Company will erect a 
building twice the size of the present one at a cost of 
about $10,000 and the charitable organizations under the 
Edward Rutledge charity fund, a $1,000,000 movement, 
will construct a building estimated at $50,000. 

The building at Baraboo includes the sinking of a new 
shaft at the Calhoun iron mine, the building of a new 
hotel at Ringling Bros.’ winter quarters and an addi- 
tion to the Frank Herfort canning factory. 


Will Surpass Any Previous Year 


Building in Monroe will surpass any previous year as 
close to $300,000 in new buildings is assured and pros- 
pects are bright of that sum being exceeded. Work has 
been started on a new $65,000 public school and on the 
Roub veterinary hospital, costing $20,000, while the con- 
tract for St. Victor’s parochial school, an outlay of 
$20,000, has already been awarded. Work is soon to be- 
gin on the Emmanuel Evangelical Church, $15,000, and 
on a 3-story temple to be erected by the local lodge of 
Odd Fellows to cost $15,000. A store building is to be 
remodeled into a modern theater to cost $15,000. Fifty 
new houses averaging $3,000 will swell the total by 
$150,000. 

The Borden Condensed Milk Company is building a 
$100,000 plant at New Glarus. 

At Grand Rapids, besides twenty-five new residences, a 
new hospital will be built for $25,000 and a new 3-story 
enor oniag block by the Citizens’ National Bank at an equal 
outlay. 

Expansion of facilities by the Kissel Motor Car Com- 
pany at Hartford will necessitate not only increased fac- 
tory space, costing $100,000, but also the building of 
about a hundred homes for employees at an aggregate 
cost of $150,000. Projects worth $100,000 have just 


been completed and others worth $50,000 are contem- 


plated, including an addition to the St. Paul railway 
passenger station. 

The sawmill and auxiliary building of the Langlade 
Lumber Company constitute the biggest project at An- 
tigo and besides the plant of the Antigo Potash Com- 
pany there are to be built a $40,000 theater, a $70,000 
postoffice building and a $100,000 high school. A hiin- 
dred new homes will also be built within the next two 
months. 

At Shawano a new $100,000 high school, a $60,000 dam 
on the Wolf River, a new $20,000 county poorhouse, 


about three new stores and thirty new homes are assured. 

At Depre, St. Norbert’s college has begun work on a 
$60,000 addition to the present buildings and other 
smaller buildings in the city will add an outlay of about 
$35,000. 

At Sheboygan a half million dollars is to be expended 
on new buildings and additions. A new city hall alone 
will cost $150,000 while a plant to cost $30,000 is to be 
built for the John H. Nichols Harness Manufacturing 
Company, removed there from Janesville. The Jung 
Shoe Company will erect a 3-story factory building and 
an addition will be made to St. Nicholas’ Hospital. 

Prospects are equally bright at Ladysmith. Additions 
to the postoffice and several new business blocks are al- 
ready under way. A new Methodist church and parson- 
age to cost $25,000 will be started soon. 

The Ozaukee Heater Company is about to build a new 
factory at Ozaukee. 


SCHOONERS BRING FABULOUS PRICES 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—New York and Boston ship 
brokers are offering such fabulous prices for wooden 
sailing vessels that notwithstanding the high dividends 
the owners are now receiving, many of them are selling 
out on the principle that ‘‘a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.’’ This is a matter of some interest to 
lumbermen, because a number of the vessels being sold 
are taken out of the lumber carrying trade between ports 
along the Atlantic coast. With rates for overseas voyages 
as at present, the buyers are not taking any great 
chances, because a sailing vessel is almost certain to pay 
for itself on one round trip. If the war should last for 
a year longer, these wooden vessels just being sold are 
practically certain to clear their cost twice over, or more. 

The four-masted schooner Barbara has just been sold 
by Frank B. MeQuesten, of the George McQuesten Com- 
pany, one of the biggest Boston wholesale southern pine 
firms. The price is reported to be $80,000, more than 
the schooner cost when built in Chelsea for the southern 
pine trade between Boston and the lumber ports of the 
South. Mr. McQuesten was tempted by the big price 
offered, apparently, for he has already placed a contract, 
it is reported, for a schooner to replace the Barbara, with 
George Gilchrist, a Thomaston (Me.) shipbuilder. 

In all, six wooden schooners have been sold here within 
the last few days, all vessels familiar in the lumber trade 
and four of them Maine built craft. All these wooden 
vessels, originally built for the coasting fleet, have been 
sold to engage in the off shore trade. While some of 
them may be used to carry lumber cargoes to Europe, 
they are surely lost for the present to the Atlantic coast 
lumber traffic, where the competition of railroad freight 
rates prevents water transportation from attaining such 
fabulous financial heights as are seen in the ease of the 
overseas business. 








APRIL BUILDING 


Building operations during April were favorable. A 
gain of 16 percent over April, 1915, is reported by the 
American Contractor, Chicago. The building permits 
issued in 105 cities during the month totaled $89,812,962, 
as compared with $77,056,478 for April, 1916. Of the 





RECORDS BIG COMPARATIVE GAIN 


105 cities whose permit records are shown seventy-one 
show gratifying gains. 

The generous expansion of construction work is well 
distributed. It will be noted in the subjoined table that 
while in cost there is a decided gain, the actual number of 





April, 1916é——— 




















No. of Estimated No. of 
Cities buildings cost buildings 
Rt: Us Maassascdsan= seven 342 $ 432,455 388 
BUICBIOWR, coccccccsccees pee 79 370,720 58 
ER? aS 5hS W525 5 09s Sie ie ai 125 174 
CO SS eri ee ee 215 240 
saltimore STs eee 401 248 
Zayonne ...... SRP ee ce 48 14 
3inghamton oe CAGE yok 364 3, 314 
NID ES 6515909 who he 0 on ee 171,509 300 
DE Soba bows) 40b.c 005 6s eke es 477 6,837,000 553 
IEEE, ng'b'5 4.506 q 66's on .0i0 213 646,437 107 
Brockton avue vie eebee ass 100,110 69 
I es kink ws as Ree eG eee btn. 803,000 543 
SE" 6 Gik 6 bres 60.5.4 -60 0:0 biv's'e od 451,455 99 
Ceene Mapas. ......... , 205,000 65) 
ee ee ra y 91,300 162 
Se once Sw 60s ww SK 48 a. 11,371,600 754 
Cincinnati ..... ne ary ie ge | 1,156,165 1,658 
Cleveland ........ SP Re Ty. | A 0 1,897 
Colorado Springs 31 
ee Te et 310 
OO eS ere Sse au he ies sore is 111 
DAVENPORT 200s cccvecss (ewes owe owe 
ONE scenes. aki Geen sone 287 ¢ 
Des Moines ...... 87 8 
Lt oe tveecse Ree 958 
0 ee Sete ee Seer es 224 23 
East Orange Serpe nic 74 62 
Se Mts MONE, | BEE. 005.0 5.6.5.610% 45 50 
Cah sicicbinae en seeks a haey 44 46 
0 Se ree er eer 200 204 
Evansville ; oo : -- 202 139 
oS eae ; 138 106 
Grand Rapids 283 281 
eT rrr — 49 49 
Hartford .... ee ies. ae 53 
Haverhill ..... cx : 465 55 
Hoboken ...... oe ‘ 23 63,860 24 
Holyoke ..... : ues 32 186,860 25 
Huntington . . ee eee 99 163,225 64 
Indianapolis ........ oe 764 $61,674 701 
Jacksonville ....... . : 64 dD 
Kansas City, Kan vee a 59 99 
Kansas City, Mo ; has 378 1,2 488 
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new buildings decreased from 29,385 to 21,081, showing 
that the type of buildings under construction is better 
and larger than a year ago. Advance in cost of material 
and labor may account for a part but not all of the gain. 
In detail the figures are as follows: 
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~ EAST OREGON MANUFACTURERS ARE ACTIVE 





Have Plenty of Orders on Hand, with Stocks Low — Several Plants Enlarging Their 
Equipment—Producers’ Association to Disband 





LA GRANDE, ORE., May 13.—The eastern Oregon pine 
pelt, centering around La Grande and Baker, is the scene 
of much activity in lumber manufacturing this season. 
Stocks on hand at the mills are much lighter than for 
many years. One of the big mills that formerly ear- 
ried from thirty to forty million feet in its yard now has 
on hand about thirteen or fourteen million feet. A group 


of three mills owned by the same interests, which in for- 


mer years would have considered the combined stock of 
the three mills about normal at 45,000,000 feet, now has 


‘a combined total of 26,000,000 feet on hand. Weather 


conditions delayed the starting of operations this spring 
and the mills experienced a much stronger demand than 
usual. Hor these reasons the greatest trouble has been to 
make shipments and fill orders. The mills are all well 
supplied with business and few of them are making any 
efforts to get new business. 


One of the big changes that have been made in the 
methods of conducting lumber operations in this district 
during the last three years has been the installation of 
dry kilns. Three or four years ago there were no dry 
kilns in operation in eastern Oregon and the majority of 
manufacturers considered them impracticable. However, 
two of the manufacturers pioneered the field and the 
George Palmer Lumber Company, of La Grande, and the 
Raker White Pine Lumber Company, of Baker, installed 
Grand Rapids kilns and have since demonstrated the ad- 
vaitages of kiln drying a large part of their lumber. 
Now many of the other manufacturers are installing kilns. 
The Baker White Pine Lumber Company is adding a 
North Coast kiln to its kiln equipment and the W. H. 
Recles Lumber Company, also of Baker, is doubling its 
kiln capacity by the addition of three more Grand Rapids 
kilns. The new plant of the East Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany at Enterprise, Ore., has installed four North Coast 
kilns, and the Oregon Lumber Company, of Baker, has 
four Grand Rapids dry kilns under construction. 

When the George Palmer Lumber Company installed 
its dry kiln equipment it also worked out a very compre- 
hensive plan for handling its lumber from the sawmill 
to the kilns and to the planing mill, using an edge stacker 
and an automatic unloading device, with cable transfer 
car running between. This system is considered by those 
who have seen it to be far ahead of anything else on the 
market and is being adopted by many of the mills in this 
district. The kilns have been the salvation of the oper- 
ators here this spring, and enable them to make shipments 
and take advantage of the excellent demand, which under 
conditions existing formerly they would be unable to do. 

The big plant of the George Palmer Lumber Company 
is running steadily and although its stock is exceptionally 
low it is taking care of its customers, being able to do 
this on account of the dry kiln equipment. This com- 
pany has one of the largest tracts of standing timber in 
the State and an uptodate sawmill plant in this city. It 
is installing three fast feed machines in its planing mill, 
following out its well established plan of keeping all 
units of its operations up to the highest efficiency. The 
company is so well supplied with business that it is mak- 
ing no special effort to take on new business and two 
of its traveling salesmen remain at their homes, taking 
life easy, while the third one is made use of in the com- 
pany’s office here. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Company at Perry, Ore., 
recently purchased the retail yard of the Kivette Lumber 
Company at La Grande and the yard is now in charge 
of Elmer Stoddard, the son of President George Stoddard, 
of the Grande Ronde Lumber Company. 

The Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Company, of Wallowa, 
recently inereased its capital stock from $250,000 to 
$500,000. This company’s plant is operated under the 
management of J. H. Mimnaugh. 

The Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association 
Will hold a meeting at Portland on May 17. This meet- 
mg will be the last of the Eastern Oregon Lumber Pro- 
ducers’ Association and will mark the official death of 
that organization, Hereafter instead of maintaining 
a separate organization the eastern Oregon lumber man- 
ufacturers will work as one of the units of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association and all matters of gen- 
cral interest to western pine manufacturers will be han- 
dled by the parent body, while those of local interest 
will be handled by the eastern Oregon unit. 

Leon B, Stoddard, who for many years has been sales 
manager of the Grande Ronde Lumber Company, at 
aie _has resigned from that position, this effective 
ee at which time Mr. Stoddard will remove with 
‘ts family to Baker, Ore., to become sales manager for 
the W. H. Eeeles Lumber Company, of that city. 

J Karl Stoddard, son of President George B. Stoddard, 
* the Grande Ronde Lumber Company, will succeed 
“con B, Stoddard as sales manager of the Grande Ronde 
eet a The new sales manager_recently married Miss 
vithyra Thomas, of Salt Lake City, and after a short 
reg moon trip by automobile the couple will make 
em home temporarily in La Grande. As soon as pos- 
sl ee however, they will take up their residence at Perry. 
for oward Mortensen, for several years shipping clerk 
tor the Grande Ronde Lumber Company, has assumed 
* similar position with the W. H. Eccles Lumber Com- 
Pea? of Baker, and David Geddes, shipping clerk at the 
;. °S company, has sueceded Mr. Mortensen with the 

‘rande Ronde Lumber Company. 

Paid new plant of the East Oregon Lumber Company has 
todat Pres, since November. The company has an up- 

‘te 2-band sawmill plant and electrically driven plan- 








ing mill. The sawmill is Filer & Stowell machinery 
throughout, with Casey-Hedges boilers, and has a daily 
capacity of about 125,000 feet. The company has four 
North Coast Dry Kiln Company kilns and has recently 
been shipping considerable lumber. It has about seven 
and one-half million feet of lumber in the yard and 
shipped forty-six cars last month. The president and 


general manager of this company is Duvall Jackson, of 
Kansas City; the assistant manager is H. Lee Carlton, 
and the purchasing agent is Willard C. Jackson. The 
operations are in charge of John H. Pollitt, superin- 
tendent, and the sales are handled by Thor Sanborn, of 
Kansas City. 

The timber and land department of this company is 





EAST OREGON PINE IN HOLDINGS OF GEORGE PALMER 
LUMBER COMPANY 





in charge of G. K. Hayden. Mr. Hayden came out to 
eastern Oregon for the company in 1909 and gradually 
assembled its timber holdings, getting them blocked out 
and securing a supply for many years’ cut of the mill. 
Then last year the company built the plant, which began 
operating late in the fall. The company has sixteen 
miles of main line logging road and its timber is reached 
by comparatively easy grade. The company owns a 
large amount of timber and in addition has contracts to 
eut Government timber. 





COMPANY RECONSTRUCTING PLANT 


BAKER, ORE., May 13.—The W. H. Eccles Lumber 
Company, whose planing mill plant in this city was 
destroyed by fire last fall, is finishing the completion 
of its new power plant. The planing mill was rebuilt 
immediately after the fire on a larger and better scale 
than ever, and since then has been operating by electric 
power purchased from the local electric company. The 
company is also building three dry kilns that will 
double its kiln capacity. The new planing mill and box 
factory are equipped with the latest improved fast feed 
machines and the company has larger shed room than 
in the old plant. ° 

The Baker-White Pine Lumber Company, this city, 
which was organized in the fall of 1910, has been devel- 
oping and expanding each year. The latest step in this 
direction for the company was the recent purchase of 
20,000 acres of timberland from the Wallowa Timber 
Company. This is the largest single timberland purchase 
in eastern Oregon for many years. This company oper- 
ates a sawmill plant at White Pine on the Sumpter: Valley 
road and has planing mill, dry kilns and yard in Baker. 
At present the company is improving the local plant by 
the addition of new North Coast dry kilns and a Tanner 
edge stacker and unloading equipment. 





FORESTS IMPORTANT IN PREPAREDNESS 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 15.—Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Forestry Association with 
headquarters in this city, sounds the warning that the 
forests and forest products of the United States will be 
important in American economie¢ preparedness. During 
the war England and France have both been chopping 
down their famous old woodlands and forests, and in 
Belgium the Germans have cut a large proportion of the 
forest land and used the timber in military operations or 
shipped it to Germany. Although lumber has been ex- 
ported to the belligerent countries from the United 
States and other countries, these importations by the 
belligerents have not compensated for the large amount of 
lumber that under normal conditions came from Germany 
and Russia. In short the potential values of the forests 
of France, Belgium and England have been greatly re- 
duced and this depletion of European forests increases the 
economic world importance of American forests. This 
presents an occasion to the United States to become pros- 
perous by seizing the opportunity presented by the war. 





Value of Pictures 








I have often tried to reason out, in my mind, just 
why lumber did not keep pace in value with steel 
and iron. I picked up a paper a few days ago, saw 
a picture and read the headlines, and I solved the 
problem. The headlines of the picture were ‘‘ Wooden 
Cars on New Haven Road a Death Trap.’’ Then 
followed the picture and underneath that the com- 
ment and history of picture. This is the story of the 
picture. ‘‘Five persons lost their lives and forty- 
one were injured when the all-steel ‘Gilt Edge Ex- 
press’ on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad rammed the rear end of an accommodation 
train at Bradford, R. I., adding another to the long 
list of New Haven catastrophies. The wooden cars 
of the accommodation train were telescoped and 
splintered. The wreck caught fire from the coals of 
the locomotive, and the cars, in which some of the 
dead were pinned, as well as the depot at Bradford, 
were destroyed.’’ 

Now to show the injustice of the picture and the 
comments on it, let’s reverse the conditions and say 
the all-steel express had been stationed at Bradford 
station or was moving slowly over the station block, 
and it had been rammed by the wooden accommoda- 
tion. There would have been another tale to tell 
then, for the train that is in motion is the one that 
does the damage. The steel people would never have 
had a picture to show off this wreck. But if the lum- 
berman had been ‘‘on the job’’ there would have 
been a picture which would have done justice to 
wood. 

Did it ever occur to the minds of the lumber manu- 
facturers that pictures are the greatest advertisements 
in the world? The average man will pick up a news- 
paper, or poster, and the pictures are the first things 
that attract his attention and if a picture is a little 
unusual he will read the lines underneath to under- 
stand it. Now what have pictures done for the steel 
and iron manufacturers (for they have never lost 
an opportunity to set forth the virtue of their goods) ? 
First, they have had a complete system of publicity 
of their goods, setting forth the virtues and saving 
in using their wares for construction, for both do- 
mestic and foreign uses. Now what have the lumber- 


[By John R. Wheeler, Superintendent Branning Manufacturing Company, Edenton, N. C.-—— 
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men been doing all these years? They have been 
asleep at the switch and have failed to observe the 
steel and iron business when it passed by, for if they 
had been awake they would have side-tracked the iron 
express and started their train of publicity, and today 
they would be reaping the ‘‘ golden harvest’’ with the 
steel mills. 

The steel people for the last fifteen years have been 
educating the public that it was not safe to build 
passenger coaches, freight cars, trestles, bridges, fac- 
tories and residences out of wood. They have backed 
their claim by pictures; they have always been very 
discreet in not showing pictures of old colonial houses, 
old passenger coaches and factories built of wood. 
When there is a wreck on a railroad the virtue of 
steel is shown in pictures. 

Why don’t the wood manufacturers have a man 
on the scene to get a picture of the wood end of the 
wreck and show up the disadvantage of steel; also 
wooden factories and residences that have stood 
against fire to the discredit of steel? Wake up, lum- 
bermen, and start a publicity campaign showing the 
virtues of wood in pictures. Do not travel in the 
same old rut. Times have changed and the lumber- 
men also must change. They must advertise in a 
way that will attract the masses. Why not do away 
with fancy letter heads and in place have the pic- 
ture of some old colonial house built of wood with 
a short history of it? Where you now have adver- 
tisements in lumber journals, change them and show 
instead a picture of some wooden house or building 
that was built from wood cut in the locality of your 
mill that you now draw your timber from, so the pub- 
lie may know the life and resistance of wood against 
time and fires. People do not care about the picture 
of your logs and mill; what they want to know are the 
virtues of the wood you offer for sale. Photograph 
it in actual use and advertise its good qualities. Do 
not let the steel and iron people creep in and substi- 
tute steel and iron where wood is now being used, for 
every time they do this it is‘a great loss to the lum- 
berman. Hold the business that is now using wood 
and reach out for other business that is now using 
material other than wood. 
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LIDGERWOOD PORTABLE HIGH STEEL SPAR SKIDDER SKIDDING LOGS OVER A SINGLE SPAN OF 3,700 FEET AT SUNBURST, N. C. 





Logging in the Appalachian Mountains 


[By P. C. Thede, General Manager Champion Lumber Company, Crestmont, N. C.] 





The difficulties to be overcome in the logging opera- 
tions in the mountainous regions in North Carolina, 
and in fact throughout the entire country, have in- 
ereased during the last five or ten years to a consider- 
able extent. This is due to the fact that the timber 
within easy reach of the logging railroads has been 
logged and it has become necessary to build extensive 
railroad additions or get skidding machines that will 
reach considerably farther than has heretofore been 
considered practicable. Building mountain railroads 
is expensive, in both construction and upkeep, and the 
interest on the investment is a constant charge against 
the logging. The steep grades that are necessary if 
railroads are built to reach the timber on the high 
ridges mean a heavy operating expense. 

The two mills of the Champion Lumber Company, 
one at Sunburst and the other at Crestmont, have a 
combined capacity of 600,000 feet a day or 180,000,000 
feet a year. This is 180 times that of the average 
eut of the North Carolina mills, and 7.2 percent of 
the entire lumber production of the State. 

It is no small undertaking to supply logs to mills 


having such a capacity, for both the difficulty of sup-_ 


plying the logs to the mill and the vital importance 
of insuring a constant log supply increase more than 
proportionate with the increase in the mill capacity. 

The holdings of the Champion Lumber Company con- 
sist of 55,310 acres in the Crestmont operation, and 
35,124 acres in the Sunburst operation, or a total of 
90,434 acres, all in Haywood County, North Carolina. 
These acres are timbered principally with spruce, hem- 
lock, oak, poplar, cherry, ash, buckeye and birch and 
to a smaller degree with pine, cedar, chestnut, maple, 
red gum, basswood, hickory, tupelo and cherry, and 
small quantities of walnut, chiltum, beech, cottonwood, 
sycamore ete. The total cruise of these acres is 1,078,- 
456,336 feet log scale. 

The general character of the operation is very moun- 
tainous and presents unusually difficult logging condi- 
tions. To substantiate this statement it is only nec- 
essary to refer to the Big Creek area of the Crest- 
mont operation. The mill is at an elevation of 1,800 
feet. It is only nine miles from the mill to the farth- 
est boundary line by air line; but the elevation in- 
creases to 6,600 feet, and the distance by railroad to 
within one and a half miles of the boundary line is 


17.4 miles. On the Middle Prong area of the Sunburst 
operation on an air line the farthest boundary line 
is 5.5 miles from the mill at Sunburst. The eleva- 
tion at Sunburst is 2,300 feet, and at the line it is 
6,500 feet. The distance by rail from the mill to 
within two miles of the boundary line is 8.25 miles. 
These conditions necessitate the operation of logging 
trains over grades up to 8 percent. Fifty-six and 
sixty-pound rail is generally used. 

When I took charge of these operations I was con- 
fronted by a serious problem. Logging operations had 





P. C. THEDE, CRESTMONT, N. C.; 
General Manager Champion Lumber Company 


been in progress on this property for over fifteen 
years. In this period all the more easily accessible 
stands of lumber had been logged. This is compen- 
sated for by the fact that the best timber stands are 
high up on the ridges, practically untouched. Not 
only had I to furnish a greater supply of logs to take 
eare of an increased mill capacity, but must take this 
greater supply of logs from holdings that had been 








stripped of the timber that was easiest to log, and 
must do so at a decreased logging cost. Considering 
the extremely high cost of railroad construction in 
such country the problem was difficult to solve, and 
after careful study of all the physical conditions to 
be overcome and also of all accepted methods of log- 
ging, I decided the situation could only be met by a 
radical departure from ordinary logging methods. 

The properties were previously logged with light 
motive power. We have recently added to the equip- 
ment at each plant a 90-ton Shay geared locomotive re- 
placing 70-ton Shays. This permits of a reduction in 
main line transportation cost of 50 percent through the 
increased tonnage handled by each locomotive, and by 
reduction in train crews. 

The various methods used to bring logs to the rail- 
road were ballhooting, ox-teams, horse teams, ground 
skidding, and overhead cableway skidders. It is neces- 
sary by reason of the general character of the coun- 
try, which in many cases makes railroad building im- 
possible because of prohibitive costs, to relay the logs 
to the railroad using sometimes a combination of all 
these methods. The cableway skidder is the most 
economical of all. i 

The cableway skidders up to the time I took charge 
of the Champion operations had a reach of .about 1,500 
feet each side of the railroad and it is impossible to 
locate these machines at a point away from the rail- 
roads, as all existing types are moved on their own 
wheels the same as logging cars. These skidders made 
available about 4,000,000 feet of logs per mile of rail- 
road with the first reach. When the distance from 
the railroad to the timber was greater it was necessary 
to relay the logs to the end of the skidder reach by 
some of the four methods first mentioned. 

A careful study of the situation proved to me that 
a reach of 3,000 feet on each side of the railroad 
would give 8,000,000 feet of logs per mile of track 
without relaying, and reduce the lost time incidental 
to moving the skidder to about 50 percent of that of 
one having a reach of 1,500 feet, due to the fact that 
having twice the span it would only require half the 
settings. With a reach of 4,000 feet each side of the 
railroad 10,000,000 feet of timber becomes available 
per mile of track without relaying, and the lost time 
in moving is farther reduced 25 percent. 
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(LEFT) NEW SAWMILL OF CHAMPION LUMBER COMPANY, CRESTMONT, N. C. 








CONSTRUCTION AT SUNBURST, N. C. 


(RIGHT) PLANING MILL AND BOX FACTORY OF COMPANY UNDER 
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Special Machine Constructed 


While appreciating that the character 
of the country was not such that- we 
could always utilize a machine of 4,000 
feet reach, yet the saving that could 
be effected by the use of such a ma- 
chine over a large portion of the area 
to be logged caused me to conceive the 
idea of having such a machine built. 
The subject was taken up with the fore- 
most logging machinery builders in the 
United States, but none was willing to 
assume the responsibility for the success 
of such a machine, as nothing approach- 


single span skidder. The largest ma- 
chines heretofore built were designed for 
3,000 feet in two spans, and none was 
operating farther than 2,500 feet in two 
spans. I finally worked out the details 
with the Lidgerwood Manufacturing 
Company, but to be safe the company 
.specified in the contract that the machine 
was a two-span machine of 2,000 feet to 
each span. I realized that the strains 
upon such a machine would increase far 
more than in direct proportion to the 
span, and that after the machine was 
perfected mechanically its commercial success would 
depend upon the judgment used in selecting settings 
and the efficient work of the woods foreman and crew; 
but I was convineed that my idea was correct and was 
willing to assume the responsibility for the success of 
the machine. 

The order was placed. and the contract signed for 
two of these machines May 8, 1915, one each for 
Crestmont and Sunburst. They were received and 
erected during September and October respectively. 

Each ecableway skidder is mounted on two steel cars. 
The complete machine fully equipped weighs approxi- 
mately 250,000 pounds. The skidder car is supported 
by two standard gage four-wheel trucks, having a load 
capacity of 100,000 pounds, and carries the boiler, the 
skidding and the reel engines. The boiler is 68 inches 
in diameter by 144 inches high, built for 200 pounds 
pressure, and is used under a working pressure of 150 
pounds. On this boiler is mounted a Westinghouse 
air compressor, which furnishes the compressed air 
for the car brakes. The skidding engine has the 
Lidgerwood high speed: device for the outhaul drums. 
This gives a speed of 900 feet a minute hauling in a 
load of logs, and a speed of half a mile a minute for 
returning the empty carriage and slings to the woods. 
This engine also carries the latest type of floating 
slackpulling drum. The Lidgerwood slack pulling de- 
vice is a feature that makes the long span skidder 
possible, as without this device the skidder line would 
not overhaul and the slings could not be lowered when 
the carriage was at any considerable distance from 
the head spar. This car also carries the reel engine, 
which raises and lowers the 4,000 feet of 114-inch 
main cable, and upon which the cable is wound and 
stored when the skidder is being moved. 

The spar car is mounted on two standard gage four- 
wheeled trucks, having a capacity of 80,000 pounds, 
and carries the steel head spar and the utility engine. 
This head spar is 75 feet high of steel angle plate and 
form construction. The spar is mounted on a trunnion 
which in turn fits into a base which is free to re- 
volve on the car. This permits the spar to revolve 
So that a fair lead is secured for the ropes no mat- 
ter in which direction the main cable is run out. The 
spar is lowered on the trunnion as an axle, and lies 








BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE CHAMPION LUMBER COMPANY OPERATIONS AT 
CRESTMONT, N. C., SHOWING POWER HOUSE, ENLARGED MILL, MATE- 
RIAL WAREHOUSE AND MACHINE SHOPS, NEW PLANING MILL AND BOX 


FACTORY AND NEW WAREHOUSE FOR HIGH-GRADE LUMBER, 
OF CONSTRUCTION. 


ahead of the skidder, and is carried when moving the 
machine on a car ahead of the spar car, another car 
being placed between as a spacer. It is raised and 
lowered by means of one of the drums on the utility 
engine which is also carried on the spar car. 

The Lidgerwood company was conservative in its 
opinion as to the success of these long span machines, 
and was skeptical as to whether the logs could be 
profitably handled over such long spans. The results 
justify my decision. 

The operation of these machines has demonstrated 
that it costs less, by reason of their speed, to log the 
distance of 3,700 feet in one span at Sunburst than it 
had heretofore cost to log a distance of 1,500 feet in 
one span with the older type of machine. In this 
operation the tail tree was from 800 to 1,000 feet above 
the head tree, greatly aggravating the strains that 
come upon the outhaul line and the tail blocks. 

At Crestmont, with a 4,200-foot span, with an inter- 
mediate support 900 feet from the machine incidental 
to passing over a ridge, the cost of bringing logs 
from a jackpot to the railroad, a distance of 3,800 
feet, and passing the support, is 50 cents a thousand 
less than with the older type of cableways. a distance 
ot 1,400 feet without an intermediate support. 

Though our logging costs are influenced by five 
of the old and slow speed ground and cableway skid- 
ders at both Crestmont and Sunburst, yet these large 
modern skidders reduce the skidding costs of the en- 
tire production of these plants about 30 cents a thou- 
sand. 

Mill End of Operation Improved 


The mill end of the operation was another point 
that appealed to me as possessing possibilities for im- 
provement. General present day methods utilize about 
35 percent of the merchantable timber; that is, timber 
12 inches and larger. Much of this is wasted in manu- 
facturing into special sizes demanded by the trade 
and in finished products, and there is a further waste 
of the consumer in utilizing that product. In the end 
the net or final utilization of a tree is 26.6 percent, a 
waste of 73.4 percent in slabs, limbs, bark and re- 
manufacture of lumber into the various products, 

In connection with the mills of the Champion Lum- 
ber Company there has been and is being installed 








(LEFT) CHAMPION COMPANY’S PLANING MILL IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AT SUNBURST, N.C. (RIGHT) LIDGERWOOD PORTABLE HIGH 
STEEL SPAR SKIDDER, SKIDDING LOGS OVER A DISTANCE OF 4,200 FEET IN TWO SPANS—3,300 AND 900 FEET—AT CRESTMONT 


machinery for the conversion of the slab 
waste, which constitutes about 15 percent 
of the log. This waste will be utilized in 
the manufacture of sash, door and furni- 
ture stock, as well as for box shook and 
stock for miscellaneous wood novelties. 
This equipment, in conjunction with the 
refining plants, will in addition produce 
from the various species of timber 6 
inches in diameter and up, not heretofore 
considered of commercial value, a product 
similar to that previously coming from the 
slab waste. 

Lumber manufacturing today has 
passed the haphazard stage. Every 
operation both in the woods and in the 
mill must be given careful study, and 
every possible waste, not only of lumber 
itself but also in the methods employed 
to get the logs to the mill, must be re- 
duced to the lowest point. Logs must 
be brought to the mills at the lowest 
possible cost and the greatest possible 
number of feet of well manufactured lum- 
ber produced. ‘These are essential ele- 
ments of success. 

PLD LL I IS 

THE SHORTAGE in the supply of wood 
pulp for paper manufacture in Spain, and 
the high prices now demanded for it, are causing anxiety 
among paper manufacturers and publishers. As a result 
the daily press will probably be obliged to reduce its con- 
sumption of paper. 


IN COURSE 





A BOOST FOR WOODEN CONTAINERS 


New ORLEANS, La., May 16.—Following the continued 
showing of an excess of production over orders, two of 
the big yellow pine mills at Laurel, Miss., announced that 
they would operate only five days a week for the present. 
They are the Wausau Southern Lumber Company, and 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co. The latter concern notified its 
foreman that all departments would be shut down last 
Friday, but added that, in order to give work to the em- 
ployees affected, it would ‘‘do some necessary odd jobs 
of cleaning up etc.,’’ paying the men at their regular 
pay ‘rates. It is understood that the curtailment applies 
both to day and night shifts. The other two Laurel mills 
are reported to be continuing full time operation, but 
the Southern Pine Association’s statistical report shows 
that output is being steadily restricted to some degree of 
correspondence with the ‘‘visible demand.’’ 


Three lay newspapers in the yellow pine belt published 
during the week editorials urging the merchants in their 
respective towns to insist that their goods be shipped to 
them in wooden containers. The articles and arguments 
varied considerably, but emphasis was laid upon the fact 
that the use of fiber or paper containers tended to re- 
strict the consumption of lumber and in that way affected 
adversely both the merchants and the labor employed in 
communities whose prosperity is bound up with that of 
the lumber industry. The three papers taking this posi- 
tion were the Beaumont Enterprise, Lake Charles Amer- 
ican and Oberlin News. Lumbermen who attend their 
association meetings are familiar with the ‘‘substitute’’ 
container campaign but hitherto, so far as locally re- 
called, it has not enlisted the lay press. Another and a 
very solid and practical argument against paper or fiber 
boxes has been furnished by the experience of a hard- 
ware company at Jeanerette, La., which found that the 
glue or some other ingredient in corrugated paper con- 
tainers attracted bugs, which harbored in the corrugated 
ridges, brought up large families in short order and de- 
veloped such voracious appetites that they tackled every- 
thing in sight. The company had had somewhat similar 
experience with qther paper containers, and recently 
requested the shippers who had been using this kind of 
containers henceforth to use wooden boxes. 
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(LEFT) TWO VIEWS OF ELECTRIC TRACTOR IN OPERATION AT PLANT OF THE W. M. CADY LUMBER COMPANY, McNARY, LA., AND (RIGHT) TRACTOR 


USED BY BOSTON CONCERN 
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ELECTRIC TRACTORS REDUCE YARD OPERATING COST 


Their Use at Several Southern Plants Successfully: Prove Their Worth — Ease and Simplicity of Operation an Im.: 
portant Factor — Maintenance Charges Low 


While the manufacture of lumber is the second largest 
industry in the United States, giving employment to 
about 700,000 people, it is an industry that has peculiarly 
shown the effects of strenuous competition, both within 
its own ranks and from the outside, during recent years 
competitive materials having made very serious inroads 
into the markets formerly supplied almost exclusively 
with forest products. As a result of this competition 
manufacturers have found it necessary to make every 
effort to reduce the cost of production and to this end 
have adopted many labor saving devices that have served 
to accomplish this purpose. 

Through the utilization of logging railroads, steam 
skidders and steam loaders and the adoption of the most 
approved and efficient methods of getting the timber 
from the forests to the mills the cost of logging has been 
reduced to the minimum and the installation of modern 
high speed machinery has made it possible very greatly 
to reduce the cost of putting the lumber through the mill. 

The problem of reducing the cost of handling the lum- 
ber after it has left the mill, going from mill to yard, 
yard to planer, planer to sheds or cars has been one that 
has engaged the attention of manufacturers to a very 
large extent. At many plants the old method of trucking 
lumber by hand long ago was replaced with the more 
economic method of employing mules to draw the trucks, 
thus carrying heavier loads and handling the lumber 
with greater dispatch. At many up-to-date plants of 
the present day, however, a much better method even than 
this has been found and the electric tractor is taking the 
place of mules and men in the handling of lumber on the 
mill yard. 

The Electric Vehicle Association of America, which has 
for some time been collecting data on the application of 
electric tractors in this field, in its investigations found 
that the Bodeaw Lumber Company, of Stamps, Ark., has 
recently given up animal haulage entirely for electric 
tractor equipment. This mill purchased three electrics 
about a year ago, these machines displacing fifteen mules 
and fifteen drivers. The company later found, however, 
that the same work could be done by two tractors and it 
used the third tractor to haul finished lumber from the 
shed to the cars, which operation had previously required 
the services of six mules and six drivers. This makes a 
total of twenty-one mules and twenty-one drivers that are 
now being supplanted by the three electric tractors and 
three drivers and a helper. It is estimated that the ex- 
pense for ownership, upkeep, depreciation, insurance and 
operation of one of these tractors when working a little 
less strenuously than the Bodeaw mills work theirs is 
approximately $6 a day or less, but crowded to its full 
capacity by performing the work of seven mules the cost 
increases to about $7.50 as the Bodcaw people figure it. 
This company stated that there is little or no expense 
attached to the upkeep of the machines. It takes about 
ten minutes each day to oil them and they are charged 
at night, which takes about four hours, and as the charg- 
ing plant is automatically arranged there is no necessity 
for employing a night mechanic. 

Since the above data was compiled by the Electric 
Vehicle Association of America, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 











MAN has received a letter from the Bodeaw Lumber Com- 
pany in which this statement occurs: ‘‘ We attribute the 
lessening of our planing mill cost by 25 cents a thousand 
last year largely to these machines and have just placed 
an order for the fourth machine to handle our dry kiln 
output.’ 

Another large lumber manufacturer who is enthusiastic 
over the results obtained from electric tractors in han- 
dling lumber is the W. M. Cady Lumber Company, of 
MeNary, La., one of the largest manufacturers in the 
southern yellow pine district. Electric tractors have 
been in use at this plant a little more than two years, 
and the president of the company, W. M. Cady, recently 
expressed himself to a representative of the AMERICAN 





TYPE OF ELECTRIC TRACTOR IN SUCCESSFUL USE ON 
LUMBER YARDS 


LUMBERMAN as being more enthusiastic than ever over 
the results obtained. 
Comparative Cost of Old and New Way of Handling 
Lumber 

A comparison of operating cost with the old way of 
handling lumber with mules and the new way of handling 
the output of the mill with tractors will doubtless be of 
interest, and is as follows: 
Comparative Operating Figures, Mule Costs vs. Tractor 





Costs 
(Cady Lumber Company) 

INVESTMENT Mules Tractors 
26 Mules at $225........... nee S SBO000 oscccese 
26 Sets of harness at $25......... 1) | a rae 
26 Dollies and shafts at $25...... Deon naesewns 

4 Electric tractors at $3,500....:5 ........ $14,000.00 
Stable, blacksmith shop etc....... BOON  sseccaex 
Garage, charging apparatus etc.... ......+. 1,000.00 

ENE 5 55555 5 GS s<sh Shee ee aoe $10,150.00 $15,000.00 

FIXED CHARGES 
Interest 6 percent on one-half in- 

MIRO: ci cs wa en ou woe ws scan 304.50 $ 450.00 
Depreciation, mules, 4 years.. es eee 
Depreciation, dollies, stable etc., 10 

DONE su ceessn cokes enbes oes 4% os 430.00 ..... cam 
Depreciation, electric tractors, less . 

res and Datiery, AO FEATS. 2.6.22 scccsces 670.00 


Fire insurance, 1 percent......... 101.50 150.00 
MWR 5 2sGcehbouuwssescsteus soem een 12a 
YEARLY OPERATING COSTS 
Renewal of batteries once in 10 
Weans PARE AED» <x Gis cic.eis + 5 a'ewis) sos bis os $ 624.00 
NE a eer 1,056.00 
Renewal of chains, gears etc...... ........ 500.00 
Feed, shoeing, stable and garage 
ND) ce tae gia G oa eis 6 a eise bie eas are $ 6,240.00 900.00 


18 Mule drivers at $1.75 a day.... 
2 Tractor drivers at $2.50 a day.. 
Rephirs for GAMWAYS... 6.00 6cene 


9,450.00 





8,550.00 


Total .......0.ec eee c eee e eee o 06$24,240,00 $ 9,605.00 


ROE WOE sive does tNaccnesde eae tee ee $14,655.00 

Speaking recently of the operation of electrie tractors 
at his plant, Mr. Cady said: 

The upkeep has been very little, although the cars have 
been several times driven off the trams. We are saving over 
$60 a day over what it cost us with mules for feed and labor. 
We are getting more out of the planing machines, as the 
men never have to wait on lumber, which means that with 
the same number of planers we are producing more lumber. 


Another prominent yellow pine manufacturer that is 
using electric tractors successfully and is thus effecting 
a material saving in the cost of handling lumber is the 
W. G. Ragley Lumber Company, of Ragley, La. Ina 
recent letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, M. J. Ragley, 
manager of the company, said: 

We have been using electric tractors for the hauling of our 
lumber since we began operation at this mill and are very 
much pleased with the results so far obtained. We have 
done away with the large investment of lumber buggies usu- 
ally found around the mills, as well as mules and other 
methods of handling. Our cost of transporting lumber from 
sawmill to yard during last year was a little better than $8 
cents a thousand, and this would have been materially re- 
duced had we sufficient output to keep the tractors busy. 
One machine will take care of double the amount of lumber 
that we produce. We enclose herewith three views showing 
our method, one being at the sorter chain with lumber piled, 
one end resting on a bench that works with a hinge attached 
to the floor. The wagon attached to truck backs underneath 
this load, knocks the bench down, the wagon, which is 
equipped with rollers, being shown underneath the load. 
Another view shows the wagon loaded and going to the 
yard, and the third shows the method of unloading in front 
of lumber stack on the yard. 


One Tractor Handles Entire Output 


Still another plant in the southern yellow pine district 
that is successfully using an electric tractor for handling 
its lumber on the yard is that of the Long Pine Lumber 
Company at Alexandria, La. At this plant one tractor 
handles the entire output of the mill to the lumber yard 
and also handles all of the lumber that is brought back 
from the yard to the planer. During March this machine 
with one man handled 5,300,000 feet of lumber with no 
delay whatever to the plant. A representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was much interested during 4 
recent visit to this plant in witnessing the operation of 
this tractor. The operation is practically continuous, the 
coupling and uncoupling of the lumber buggies being 
controlled by the chauffeur without bringing the machine 


[Concluded on Page 56] 












SHOWING METHOD OF LOADING AND UNLOADING LUMBER WAGON HAULED BY ELECTRIC TRACTOR AS OPERATED BY THE W. G. RAGLEY 


LUMBER COMPANY AT RAGLEY, LA. 
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RURAL VILLAGE IN GREATES 


In its campaign of community building the American LUMBERMAN 
has had little difficulty in securing interest in the work in the smaller 
cities; though, curiously enough, these communities have suffered 
less than the smaller villages of from a few hundred to a few thousand 
from the movement of population and wealth toward the larger in- 
dustrial centers. It is the small town that loses its young people; it 
is this class of towns that has the greatest difficulty in securing and 
retaining the best teachers for its schools, the best ministers for its 
churches and even the best merchants for its stores. 

Moreover, in parcel post development routes are generally so shifted 
as to make the smaller cities rather than the little villages the points 
whence deliveries are made to the rural residents. That is to say, 
precisely the same principle operates in determining these rural route 
centers that heretofore has operated in the making of freight rates— 
the cities are favored while the villages are ignored. 

It would be natural enough for these villages to complain because 
more thriving and populous centers are chosen as rural route centers: 
but if they look at the subject a little more closely they will see that 
their communities are in precisely the same position that the bigger 
merchant is as compared with the small merchant when he under- 
takes to buy or to sell. In the first place these larger cities are enter- 
prising and they are on the lookout for opportunities to develop. If 
there is a prospective change in rural delivery routes they are on hand 
through their congressman or in any other manner that they deem 
effective to ask for special favors. And they are ready to promise 
road improvement and whatever else is necessary to make rural free 
delivery from their cities prompt, convenient and otherwise satisfac- 
tory to the rural population. 

An investigation in Illinois a few years ago showed that while a 
great many of the smaller towns had lost in population many of the 
counties in which these towns are located had not lost. This condition 
was explained by the fact that the larger towns and cities in those 
counties had gained in population That is to say, the population lost 
by the villages and smaller towns merely went to the larger towns 
and cities. And it was found that, whether it was a mere coincidence 
or not, most of the towns that had lost population formerly had been 
the postoffices for distributing mail to rural residents who now are 
served by rural routes radiating from the larger towns and cities that 
have gained in population. 

Rural residents, and city residents also for that matter, often over- 
look and wholly disregard the fact that traffic follows the path of 
least resistance ; that is to say, trade and population move over the best 
streets and roads toward the centers that are most attractive. The 
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building or the refusing to build a permanent road is not simply a 
personal matter with each farmer who lives along a highway; it is a 
matter of community concern, and if a community persists in opposi- 
tion to good roads and other improvements it must pay the penalty 
that always is imposed upon those who stand in their own light. 
People looking for trade opportunities do not ask why a community 
has no good roads, nor why its farms are unimproved; they merely 
look for a community having good farms and roads and settle there. 

It may appear to be true that the smaller the community the harder 
to arouse the spirit of cooperation. Yet, as we have already shown, 
the.smaller the community is the greater is its need of the develop- 
ment that is possible only through the codperation of its citizens. 
There are many more villages than cities in the United States; and 
these villages are losing in population while the cities are gaining. 
Moreover, the cities are organized for development while the villages 
generally are not organized. 

The inferences from these facts should be plain enough to any dis- 
cerning man. The villages are losing in population chiefly because 
they are not organized and the cities are gaining in population largely 
because they are so organized. When we say this we mean that, other 
things being equal, the organized community will win in every con- 
test with the unorganized community; and no merchant of a rural 
village needs to be told that he, as well as his community, is in a 
perpetual contest with the mail order houses and merchants of the 
nearby cities. As a general rule better advertising and infinitely 
more of it is done by the merchants of the larger cities than by the 
merchants of the smaller towns. 

In short, merchants of the larger cities as individuals and the cities 
themselves as communities conduct themselves in ways designed to 
attract trade and population; while the villages as communities and 
the merchants of the villages so conduct themselves as to make loss 
of trade and population things to be expected. 

This article, then, is especially addressed to the merchants of the 
villages—agricultural communities of a few hundred or at most a few 
thousand population. It is to them that community building offers 
the greatest rewards, and it is to the merchants that their communities 
must inevitably look for leadership. There can be no community de- 
velopment without leadership, and the business men in general must 
be the leaders in this work. Now you, Mr. Retail Lumberman, when 
you read this article, take it to yourself personally as an appeal to do 
something for your own community. Call your fellow merchants and 
other friends together, start a community building club, and see what 
you can do for the welfare of your community. 











From May 1 to May 15 is the period chosen by Port- 
land, Ore., for its annual cleanup, and substantially every 


AT THE National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions Allen T. Burns, of the Cleveland Foundation spoke 








civie organization in that city has signified its purpose 
to joint in the work. Mass meetings have been held with 
hundreds of delegates present from the various organiza- 
tions and the campaign is being organized in a manner 
that promises to produce extraordinary results. 

% * * 


Av Aurora, Neb., recently a ‘‘community banquet’? 
Was given in the Methodist church, the repast having been 
prepared by the women of the town and 150 persons par- 
ticipating. A number of addresses on matters of com- 
munity concern were delivered. 

* * * 


Tue Crry Beautiful League of Houston, Tex., has 
roused the interest of all the leading citizens of that city. 
Recently the league called a mass meeting at which the 
mayor and four commissioners were present to- discuss 
ways and means of beautifying the city. The league in- 
cludes in its permanent program a cleanup week. Its 
cague membership consists of other improvement or- 
eamzations which by affiliating with the league are en- 
abled to codrdinate efforts so as to avoid conflicts and 
los t motion, at the same time giving to such movements 
as that in behalf of the city beautiful the support of all 
organizations. 





* * 


!'HE DONALDSONVILLE (La.) Civie League recently gave 
i ‘estival, the program covering two days and including 
 Saseball game, a flower and toy parade in which many 
“ldren took part, and folk dances by a number of young 
Is, As the second day of the program fell on the last 
135 of April a May queen was crowned and Maypole 
cances were danced by groups of girls appropriately at- 

‘ed. The Louisiana naval militia gave exhibition drills 
“n one day and a burlesque baseball game and other 
‘musements filled the program.’ 

* * 


Earny in June the people of Jackson, Mich., will cele- 
2 ate Community Day with a pageant reénacting the 
. ulef episodes in the city’s history, 4,000 to 5,000 children 
veing the performers, ‘The episodes will begin with pre- 
eee days, four periods being treated as follows: The 
rege 1815 to 1829; the Pioneer, from 1829 to 1861; 
age ar, 1861 to 1865, and the Present, 1866 to 1916. 
, 2 the fourth period citizens will participate, the Cham- 


ber of Commerce taking a prominent part. 









SAVE THE RURAL VILLAGE 


As development is going on in the United States 
today rural villages are losing in population while 
the cities large and small are growing in popula- 
tion, wealth and influence. As the villages lose in 
population they of course lose in wealth and in the 
attractiveness that only the accumulation of wealth 
can give. Their merchants are less prosperous, 
their churches and schools are less efficient. and 
public spirit, like private initiative, is at a low ebb. 

The small village is easily aroused if only a few 
energetic leaders take matters in hand; certainly, 
of all communities, it is most in need of organiza- 
tion and development. It seems strange that 
fathers who have managed to acquire a competence 
in a village have no ambition to perpetuate their 
names and influence in that community by pass- 
ing the business on to their sons. On the con- 
trary, they commonly utilize their money to edu- 
cate their sons to go elsewhere to engage in busi- 
ness or to practice their professions. 

Of course the old maxim, ‘‘What was good 
enough for me is good enough for my son,’’ is 
obsolete; the new maxim is, ““What was the best 
we could get in those days as in these was good 
enough for me, and is good enough for me and 
my sons.”’ Improvement is the order of the day, 
and if we want a better place in which to live and 
carry on our business we ought in the nature of 
things to make our community that place. 

The modern citizen who reads and heeds the 
signs of the times is about one-half for self and 
one-half for community; he is every bit as much a 
citizen as he is merchant, farmer or professional 
man, and he is happier and more prosperous as a 
result. The other day a merchant in a small city 
who had always refused to codperate in local de- 
velopment had a change of heart after hearing an 
address on community building. As a result, he 
paid for the dinners of all his clerks at a get 
together meeting. The speaker who had con- 
vinced him was an outsider who had dared to say 
some things that local merchants never had dared 
to say. These latter said that to induce that mer- 
chant’s change of heart was worth to them the 
entire cost of ‘the community efficiency Institute 
which they had conducted for a week. It is only 
when merchants and other citizens work together 
in this way that they acquire the vision to see 
what their community is capable of. 








on the ‘‘ Organization of Community Resources,’’ and the 
coordinating of civic efforts in small communities was 
the topic of a symposium. 


* * * 


A PROMINENT citizen of Portland, Ore., in discussing 
the annual Rose Festival that has become famous the 
world over, said: ‘‘Ever since our first Rose Festival, 
ten years ago, I have watched its effect on the Portland 
people from the viewpoints of a home owner and builder 
of homes. I am convinced that this annual affair is one 
of the most practical events ever undertaken by any 
city. It seems that these festivals carry a message to 
the outside world that Oregonians are not the staid, mat- 
ter-of-fact people they are reputed to be—that out here 
in our glorious West the sunshine and flowers mean a 
part of our daily lives and that the pictures of happy 
children and proud parents indicate in no uncertain 
measure the healthfulness of our climate. People with 
means are the class attracted by these messages. They 
come at first to enjoy with us this and other events. 
They like it here—meet new acquaintances which develop 
and grow into friendships. The vast undeveloped re- 
sources of our city and State appeal to their desire for 
investment and where a man invests his money he is apt 
to want to spend his time .and to call Portland ‘home.’ 
Once settled in Oregon their means will enable our exist- 
ing industries to enlist the additional capital to put them 
in a world competing market with their products. This 
increased production means more. workmen, more 
homes, more schools and it means that Portland 
is destined to become the leading city of the Pacific 
Coast. In our efforts to promote our business affairs 
let us not forget that making our city attractive is one 
of our fundamental means of making business better— 
that is why I say that the Rose Festival is Portland’s 
primary asset and attraction.’’ It is a difficult matter 
to drive the facts here set down into the minds of prosaic 
dollar-and-cent citizens. One of the greatest obstacles 
to community building is that arising from the injection 
of the cold commercial spirit. Community building must 
pay, of course, or it will fall of its own weight; but it 
must not be expected to pay’ today the money invested 
today. Money invested in community building is a sort 
of insurance and guaranty of future: prosperity, stability 
and happiness. 
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What a Visitor Thinks of a Veteran Statesman—Assurance of Safety for the Overcautious—An Illinois Town Offers 
Innovations in Advertising and Otherwise—Danville 


IN THE TOWN THAT CANNON MADE FAMOUS 

Danville, Ill., has become well known throughout 
these United States as the home of Uncle Joe Cannon. 
Dr. Abbott says that if a man is born in Boston he 
never gets over the fact. Boston, according to him, 
throws a glamor, a reflected glory, over her sons. But 
some of our western towns have been going for so 
short a time that they have not as yet gotten covered 
with the historic moss which makes people speak of 
them in the awed manner of the old farmer telling 
about his three-headed calf; so the Bostonian process 
is reversed and the famous native sons throw the 
glamor over the town. We have never seen Uncle Joe 
in the flesh; but any person affected with the American 
newspaper-reading virus feels that he knows the old 
war horse from his square-toed shoes to the combustion 
point of his regnant stogie. Time was when that big 
cigar, projecting upward from the northwest corner of 
Uncle Joe’s mouth, was the badge of power, the magic 
wand, that controlled national legislation and national 
destiny. Those were the days when Uncle Joe sat in 
the speaker’s chair and wielded autocratic power over 
the House of Representatives. It must give the old 
veteran grim satisfaction as he ruminates over past 
glories to think that when his enemies stormed and 
- took his stronghold they broke up the defenses of the 
place until it can never be the same again. He was 
the last of the ezars. Champ Clark sits in his old 
chair, but Mr. Clark helped to shear the speakership 
of autocracy, and what he himself destroyed he can 
not use. We don’t know that he wants to; certainly 
the country doesn’t want so much power lodged in an 
office that has always been frankly partisan. Uncle 
Joe in these days has a good deal of fun sitting back 
on the benches with the other boys, and every once in 
a while he enlivens the dreary shoutings of the cham- 
ber with some homely and pungent wit and wisdom. 

A Politician and His Community 

Danville and the rest of the district absent-mindedly 
defeated Uncle Joe two or three years ago. Probably 
he and they thought he held a life lease on his seat in 
Congress, so everybody was more or less careless, and 
some other local light with a capacity for hard work 
pussyfooted around, kissed the babies, bragged on the 
cooking, shook hands with the farmers and did the 
other political exhibition steps. Rather to his own 
surprise and to the profound astonishment of every- 
body else he was counted in. Some folks said that 
Unele Joe had met his Waterloo and was permanently 
installed up Salt Creek. But they didn’t know his 
vitality or the hold he had on the district; for when 
the time for another election rolled around he came 
back and is likely to stay in Congress as long as he 
lives or as long as he wants to stay. Dispatches re- 
port that he has come out as an enemy of the pork 
barrel. This is interesting, if true. We hope for the 
best, especially as we notice that Danville already has 
a magnificent post office. 

Danville is a growing and a spreading town. There 
seem to be differences of opinion about the size of 


the place. The guesses I heard ranged from 20,000 
to 40,000. We walked out along one of the principal 


streets of a Sunday afternoon in the hope of getting 
out into the country. We followed paving for miles, 
seemingly, and saw numbers of very pretentious dwell- 
ings. There’ would be a block or two of vacant lots 
looking out into the country, and then would follow 
a string of elegant homes. N. E. Holden, one of the 
local retailers, told me that there is a street car line 
seven miles long in the city. . This is a peculiar situa- 
tion in a city built on the open prairie as Danville is. 
Duluth, so they say, is a mile wide, twenty-five miles 
long and half a mile high. But it is built between 
Lake Superior and the bluff. The bluff is the half 
mile-high feature. 
The Cautious and Conservative Retailer 

There must have been a good building business in 
Danville sometime within recent years, and the dealers 
are cautiously optimistic this spring. It’s an interest- 
ing study to see the way dealers in genera] and in par- 
ticular react to a question about the way business is 
breaking. Most of the men are frank and direct. The 
men I talked to in Danville gave that impression. But 
your American is coming to be a clever advertiser, 
and it has been instructive to me to observe a few 
of the fraternity pause when that question about the 
state of trade is shot at them, look askance at me 
and ponder as plainly as though they were thinking 
out loud the probable effect of what they say on the 
future of their business. ‘‘Let me see,’’ they think. 
‘‘Tf I tell this man that business is extraordinarily 
good some fellow who is looking for a place to locate 
a yard may read about it and come down on us to 
start in here. If I say it is bad the wholesalers may 
see it and shorten up on credit. As a general thing I 
like to bull the stock of the town, so I’ll say that 
business is picking up steadily but is nothing remark 
able. Er, you see it’s this way, Mr. Retail Scribe: 
we bad a few good years a while back, and the town 
got more yards than it needed. It’s never been able 
to get rid of them. So business isn’t as good for 


any of us as it ought to be, but the town is growing 
steadily, and trade has been satisfactory under the 
circumstances. ’’ 





Sakes alive, brothers! Come right out and tell the 
truth! If there’s something you don’t want to appear 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the best way to do is to 
tell me about it and ask me not to let on when I 
write the story. We strive to please, and we don’t go 
worming around like a Diamond Dick detective trying 
to make off with the community skeleton. It is not 
our policy to write a fairy story about the towns we 
visit, and as a matter of fact there is little interest 
outside of the town itself and perhaps a nearby com- 
peting town or two whether trade is a few thousands 
less or more than last year. We always ask that ques- 
tion in order to get a fair notion of what the place 
is doing, for it throws sidelights on other things of 
interest. But we have no interest in a classification 
such as would delight the heart of a Dun or Bradstreet 
sleuth. This little aside is thrown in to inform re- 
tailers that they may talk to us as freely as they 
wish, and if there is anything that they would rather 
did not appear in the columns of the paper they need 
only to say so and it will stay out. Those things com- 
monly are of a personal nature and of little public 
interest. If I have written any such things I believe 
it has been by mistake. In nearly every case it has 
been something the dealer has adroitly avoided talking 
about and that I have found out in other ways and 
have printed without guessing it to be a sore spot 
with him. I don’t agree not to tell the truth nor to 
be always suave as soothing syrup in what I say. But 
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“Some other local light * * * 


kissed the babies” 


these little talks on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s back 
porch are not devoted to a microscopic going-over of 
definite businesses. If Bill Jones makes a success of 
collecting bad accounts we’re glad for Bill, but what 
we're most interested in is finding out some way to 
collect our accounts as well as he does his. 


Ethiopians and an Advertising Scheme 


It was Danville we were talking about when we 
stopped to ramble over the hill, wasn’t it? Well, 
Danville is all right and has a corps of courteous and 
friendly and prospering dealers. It is not so far 
South, but it has a noticeable admixture of Americans 
whose ancestors came from Cleopatra’s continent. In 
other words, there is a noticeable trace. of chocolate 
in the melting pot. My compagnon de voyage and I 
decided to.rest our souls at a picture show while we 
were sojourning in this town. The ticket seller told 
us no seats were left except in the gallery, and they 
were 5 cents each, so we invested a dime and stumbled 
up numerous stairs. A certain Chaplin was holding 
services on the screen. In the dim light we made for 
a wing that seemed dark and empty. After stumbling 
over sundry unexpected feet we sat down and then dis- 
covered that while the gallery was dark it was not 
empty. For when the gentleman on the screen put 
soap in the captain’s soup the darkness around us 
shone with gleaming teeth. We were in a veritable 
African paradise. 

But this isn’t the thing I want most to tell about 
that movie playhouse. It is built back in the block 
with shops in front, so there had to be a long entrance 
from the street. Hundreds, possibly thousands, of peo- 
ple walk down that passageway every week. Some 
clever person saw the advertising possibilities latent 
in it and put a row of display windows along each side. 
The thing I want to mention in this connection is the 
fact that the shops renting these windows were some 
distance removed from their displays. I think they 
may have been in upper stories of the same building, 
but I am not sure. This holds a suggestion to retail- 
ers of lumber. Some of the fraternity tell me they 
believe in the utility of display windows but that their 
sheds are on side streets or in the edge of town where 
few people pass and that a display window wouldn’t 





and Its Yards 


get them anything. In a good many towns there are 
concerns with valuable show window space for which 
they have no use. It is nearly always possible to rent 
a show window in a shopping street, and then that 
problem is solved. A lumber firm would not do this 
unless it were interested and confident enough of its 
ability in this kind of advertising to be sure it coulda 
keep the display fresh and attractive. It would be 
more necessary to have a display in a rented window 
amount to something than if it were in the front of 
the shed. People are more or less tolerant of stale 
displays in the front of a store. Such advertising 
doesn’t gain much of anything, but it doesn’t lose 
much of anything. But so novel a thing as a display 
window rented by a retail yard would come in for crit- 
ical inspection. If it were good, like the little girl 
who had the little curl, it would be very, very good; 
but if it were bad it would be commercially horrid. 
While I don’t recall any lumber yard that has a rented 
display window there must be some such place. The 
front of an uptown lumber office would be admirable 
for the purpose. The Realm will be glad if any of 
the brethren who have tried these things will write in 
about their experience. 


IN THE DANVILLE RETAIL TRADE 


In the office of Trent Bros. I was told that no mem- 
ber of the firm was among those present. The book- 
keeper who tendered the information was an uncom- 
municative person who met my one or two timid con- 
versational advances with monosyllables and a cold 
and forbidding eye. Presumably he suspected me of 
being a book agent. Alas that it should be true; but 
I have a dark suspicion that I frequently am mistaken 
for one of those pests. This is the most unkindest cut 
of all. Were I suspected of being a horse thief or a 
foreign incendiary or an evangelist I could bear up 
and maybe feel a thrill of vanity; for the first two 
argue a certain amount of special skill in which a 
person might have a craftsman’s pride, and the third 
excites a degree of respect even among scoffers, since 
it has entered the realm of high finance. But a book 
agent—that target of bulldogs, boot toes and brick- 
bats; that tortuous combination of psychic brass, pro- 
fessional mendacity and hypnotic persuasion; that uni- 
versal doormat; that irreducible discord; that gnawing 
pestilence; that specialist in ignoring snubs, personal 
abuse and incipient violence! This is too much! I 
contemplate wearing one of those Please-give-the-poor- 
cripple-a-nickel placards that shall read ‘‘I am NOT a 
book agent.’’ 

Trent Bros. have a sizable planing mill and hire a 
number of men. In the office I saw a little device that 
some ingenious person fixed up for holding the time 
cards. These cards must be handy for the men when 
they come in or go out, for it would be an annoyance 
and a loss of time for the whole force to paw around 
at length for them when punching the clock. They 
ought also to be convenient for the time keeper. So 
the man with the happy idea put up a sample section 
of barn-door track along the wall above the order 
counter. The rack for the time ecards is attached to 
rollers that run on this track. When the men come in 
or go out the rack is pushed along the track until it is 
on the lobby side of the desk. Afterward it is pushed 
back to the bookkeeper’s side. This, in the Realm’s 
opinion, deserves high ranking among homemade handy 
devices. 


The Influence of the Commonplace 


In the office of C. B. Hooton I met Charles Ray. Mr. 
Ray was busy at the humdrum routine of office work 
that all of us know so well. He was taking orders 
over the ’phone, directing yard men and drivers, mak- 
ing out bills, checking invoices, talking to contractors, 
pacifying customers and doing the other things that 
come up in the welter of the day’s work. Selling lum- 
ber is in essence no different from any other kind of 
business. Commerce looked at in the large is an im- 
pressive thing—full of power, full of dramatic inter- 
est, crowded with romantic destiny. But we can’t live 
according to that large view all the time, and it’s just 
as well that we can’t. We'd lose our nerve or get our 
feet off the ground. It used to seem out of keeping 
with the fitness of things to see a high salaried man 
working over some little thing that didn’t make 4 
cent’s difference one way or the other. But it isn’t 
foolish. It is working on this little every-day stuff 
that keeps us human, and usually the big ideas come 
while plugging along on routine. If a man sits down 
in a comfortable office and says that now he will leave 
everything else and think of new ways to get rich 
and prominent the chances are that he’ll not have any 
thoughts more profound than the nursery rhymes of 
his childhood and not nearly so interesting. It is while 
untangling a mussed account that a man thinks of 4 
way to win the friendship of the local contractors, oT 
while explaining to Bill Jones why shingles have gone 
up that he thinks of an advertising scheme that will 
lead farmers to build more machine sheds. I suppose 4 
manager ought not to-have too many pin-point worries 
or too great a smother of routine, for after a time it 
gets to be drudgery and dulls a man’s mind. But the 
executive who considers it his business merely to think 
out the larger policies of his organization and who re- 
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fuses to do his share of the general run of routine is in 
a fair way to lose all real contact with his job. The 
first thing he knows some subordinate who knows the 
place from bottom to top by virtue of working from 
bottom to top will be the real brains of the concern. 


Business Appeal of the Paved Yard 


The Hooton shed is about 150 feet square and has 
three alleys. It is painted an orange color, a favorite 
tint among retailers in these days, and is sided up 
and down. There are three-quarter-inch cracks left 
between the boards for ventilation. The alleys are 
paved with brick. In Danville I found quite an area 
of brick alley paving that appears to have been laid 
a good many years ago. I would guess that the dealers 
of this city were among the pioneers in this kind of 
yard improvement. It isn’t easy to reduce the value 
of paving to dollars and cents. We know it is possible 
to get along and to sell lumber without hard-surfaced 
alleys, because thousands of retailers are doing it. But 
a goodly number of the brethren have decided that 
the paving will pay in convenience and cleanliness, for 
the number of paved alleys is increasing. One impor- 
tant advantage of paving is the fact that yard men 
ean push a wagon up and down the alley while loading 
it, thus saving a team. But the paving has to be in 








Delivery Exasperations 


This last indicates that the people of Danville, like 
people in all other places, are going to let the other fel- 
low do as much for them as he will. It isn’t something 
to get mad over. A man argues reasonably that if the 
lumber yard delivers in small lots to Smith and to 
Jones, just as they need the stuff, it will do the same 
for him. Urging people to be reasonable about these 
things is much like urging the small American to be 
a good little boy. It does not appeal to him. If the 
boys next door can go swimming and rob birds’ nests 
why can’t he? Being told that if he doesn’t behave 
he’ll grow up to be a wicked man and will get hanged 
is depressing but not convincing. It’s a long time 
before he’ll be grown up, anyway, and the swimming 
hole and the robins’ nests are here right now. It is 
more efficacious to mention a few things that will 
happen at this present time if he can’t summon man- 
| hood enough to resist the wiles of evil. The right way 

to eure people of senseless delivery demands is to 
| invent some cute little come-back; for example, 25 
cents a load. If a dealer is not ready to do this he 
may get something by urging his customers to be rea- 
sonable, but not much. If*he isn’t ready to lance this 
sore spot with a delivery charge he will have to expect 
most easing to it to come from organizing his deliver- 





good shape if this is to be done, and the brick surfaces 
I have seen do not seem to come up to expectations in 
this regard. Maybe it was because the science of 
laying them was not well developed when they were 
put down, but whatever the cause the bricked alley- 
ways I have observed lately seem to have gone largely 
to chuck holes and uneven surfaces. It is no easy job, 
not to say pleasant, to pull a wagon by hand over such 
a surface. After sweating, swaying and perchance 
swearing to get a wagon started, to have a front wheel 
drop into a chuck hole and the tongue swat you on 
the fifth rib is not calculated to develop sweetness and 
light in your disposition. It seems that to be consist- 
ent, if for no other reason, retailers might make use of 
wood block. But we’re glad to see alleys paved with 
any material so long as it answers the purpose fairly 
well, for it is a sign of progress and prosperity. 


Object Lessons in Shed Building 


‘“‘This shed was built by Mr. Hooton’s father,’’ 
Mr. Ray remarked. ‘‘In those days not many large 
sheds had been built, and he didn’t make the supports 
of the upper deck quite strong enough. It doesn’t 
bother us much, for the shed is large enough to carry 
all the heavy stuff on the lower bearings. The upper 
deck holds the lighter stuff. There is an open yard 
the same size as the shed, and the cement shed is lo- 
cated on the railroad tracks. We made a little mistake 
when building that shed. There are two doors, but 
they are not far enough apart for two cars to be un- 
loaded at the same time. We’re having trouble right 
now because of that. Several cars have come in at 
the same time and it looks as though we are going to 
have to pay demurrage. I’m trying to get one located 
on a siding so we can haul from it directly to the jobs 
we are supplying. But we’ll not get it entirely un- 
loaded that way, and it will cost us an extra switching 
charge to have it set at the cement house.’’ 

This, then, is another item to be added to retailing’s 


ies with care. 


“IT contemplate wearing one of those placards” 


little don’ts. I didn’t see the Hooton cement house, 
but I take Mr. Ray’s word about it. Aside from the- 
fact that it will point the moral of spacing warehouse 
doors far enough apart it may serve to point the addi- 
tional moral that it is better to see the other man’s 
shed before building: our own. We are all of us re- 
markably clever fellows, of course; but in making 
plans out of our heads, as the boy made the violin, we 
are quite certain to overlook something. You’ve had 
the experience of getting ready to argue a point with 
an opponent and fixing up an invincible troop of facts 
and logic, only to be badly worsted when the two of 
you butted together. Experience is the great little 
corrector of faulty planning. 

““We had an open, pigeon-hole type of molding rack 
on the second deck of the shed,’’ Mr. Ray remarked, 
“but dust blew through and settled on the sticks until 
we were losing too large a percentage of stock. Then 
we inclosed the rack and put tight doors in front. 
Since that time we’ve had no trouble at all. Much of 
the molding we sell has to be finished in the natural, 
and for that purpose a dirty stick won’t do; and for 
that matter no one wants to buy dirty lumber. Then 
some of the slow moving patterns remain in stock for 
a year or more, and in that time if they were stored in 
an open rack they wouldn’t be worth anything for 
any purpose except to start fires. We use some little 
white pine, but the staple wood is yellow pine. Some 
years ago outside finish was nearly all yellow poplar, 
but now we are using more cypress and redwood. We 
have our share of delivery troubles, though ours are 
no worse than the average and possibly not so bad. 
People telephone for stuff and want it right now. They 
will have six jags sent out that could have gone on 
one load. We’ve had so much small order business 
that we’ve split up some of our teams in order to 
handle it better.’’ 
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street to the next and from the alley to the railroad 
tracks. 
makes it one whale of a place, as Jonah might have 


good many yards that do not have it. This is a tele- 
phone system. There is a ’phone at a convenient place 


sy 
system designed especially for such places that is satis- 
factory, but seemingly good results can be gotten by 
getting the necessary number of second-hand instru- 
ments such as are used on rural lines and stringing 


yard will save the yard men a great many steps and a 
large amount of time every day. 


tracks have. The front end of the yard is the narrow 
end. The shed at that point is a single alley affair and 
the alley extends through to the next street. But a 
little way back from the front the tracks move off far 
enough to let the shed spread out and start another 


When I asked Mr. Hill the capacity of the shed he 


Practically everything is under cover. 
built on cement piers and the shed posts and the lower 
deck bearings rest on the same piers, but the posts are 
not placed on top of the bearing timbers. The bearing 
lies on the pier beside the post. Then if a bearing 
breaks or if a post gives out the broken part can be 
replaced easily without disturbing the whole outfit. 



































Shed Conveniences and Adaptation 
Frank L. Hill has a yard that extends from one 


The shed measures 320 the long way, which 
id. The size of the shed has made necessary one 


nvenience that could be installed with profit in a 


the big shed and another in the little mill. These 
stems can be elaborate or very simple. There is a 


em together on a party circuit. ’Phones in a big 


Mr. Hill’s shed had to be cut to fit the ground. The 
ilroad tracks cut across in the manner that such 


ley which also extends through to the next street. 


ughed and said he had never been able to get it full. 
The shed is 


Keeping Up to Date 


In the short alley are a ripsaw and a cutoff. 
‘‘While we have a small planing mill,’’? Mr. Hill 



































Did you ever stop to 
think how impervious 
wood is to moisture? 
Works both ways—in 
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Why Wait Until the Enemy Attacks? 























The money you pay for rent 
will go a long way toward the 
purchasing of a new car when 
your present one has served its 
time. Then, too, think of the 
number of gallons of gasoline 
the same money will buy. 


the rain barrel it keeps 
water in and in house 
construction it keeps 
rain and moisture out. 

Come in and let us 
tell you more about 
these healthy, dry 
trame houses. 


(Name and Address) 











Everywhere we hear people talking Preparedness. 
Are you prepared for the attack of the worst enemy 
of the summer season—General FLY and his vast army 
of disease spreaders? Don’t wait until he is upon you. 
Come in now and let us quote you prices on 


Window and Door Screens 


for your home. Then, too, we make a specialty of wire 
screen for your front veranda and sleeping porch. Again, 
we say “Don’t wait” but come in today and place your 
order. 


(Name and Address) 
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Now is the Time 
to Build 


There’s no time like the pres- 
ent to make up your mind to 
save money and there’s no 
easier way of doing it than to 
come in today and let us figure 
the cost of building a garage to 
suit your individual require- 
ments. 


(Name and Address) 
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said, ‘‘we find these two machines a great convenience 
and even a necessity out here in the shed. The ripsaw 
runs parallel with the alley, so a wagon load of stuff 


can be unloaded on one side, the wagon moved up a’ 


few feet and the ripped lumber loaded on again. We 
use this a good deal, and our competitors use it, too. 
Some of them have no machines of their own, and we 
make a small charge, enough to cover the power bill 
and wear and tear on the machine. They are run with 
electricity, of course. All the machines in the mill are 
pulled by the same kind of power. My power bill runs 
about $20 a month, and of course I couldn’t begin run- 
ning with steam at the same figure. Hiring an engineer 
would cost several times as much as the whole bill is at 
present. Then we don’t work steadily, and when there 
is nothing to do there is no belting being worn out, 
If an order comes in the machines can be set running 
in a few seconds, and we pay only for the power 
actually used. 

“*T have a glass-storage case that I fixed up myself 
and that I believe is the most convenient I’ve ever 
eome across. We used to keep glass in the boxes in 
which it was shipped to us, but they sometimes fell 
over, and once in a while the yard men would take one 
to ship something in. They were never in order and 
time was wasted and stock broken finding the right 
sizes. So I had a case built solidly. The glass is stored 
on edge, you see, and stock is put in from both sides. 
This makes it possible to put narrow stock in at one 
side and wide in at the other. The sizes are painted 
on the bottom support of each compartment and the 
different sizes that are commonly used are provided 
for. We don’t try to carry all sizes, for it is just as 
cheap and more convenient to cut certain sizes out of 
larger panes. 

‘*T have bought a truck this spring to see if I can 
keep up with deliveries better than I’ve been able 
to do before. A truck doesn’t take the place of teams, 
and I never thought it would. There are times in the 
year when it can’t be run at all, and there are always 
hauls that it can’t make to good advantage. But we 
don’t try to make it do what it won’t do. During the 
busy season it can be made to work to full capacity 
and to good advantage, and the teams take care of 


the rest. When set to work this way it is surprising 
what it will do. We haven’t had it long enough to be 
positive about the results that can be gotten with it, 
but I feel confident that it is going to be a good 
thing.’’ 

The alleys in the shed are paved, and of course Dan- 
ville has a good many miles of paved streets, and 
these help make the truck a successful part of the yard 
equipment. 

Other Plants of Interest 


N. E. Holden, mentioned before in this article, has 
a well equipped and well shedded yard on the Big Four 
tracks. In order to get the advantage of being on rail- 
road tracks it is often necessary for lumbermen to put 
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“Invent some cute little come-back” 


——— 
their sheds on odd-shaped bits of ground. Mr. iiolden’s 
yard is long and narrow. A glance back over the 
place showed a single alley shed in front with an un. 
brella and other open sheds farther back. Mr. Holden 
carries a big stock and does a good business. ‘fe ig g 
long-standing friend of the Greatest Journal and was 
acquainted with most of the men who made it when 
the publication was young. We sat in his office and he 
retailed to me quantities of-the intimate gossip that 
makes a man seem like a real man instead of 2 name 
or a title. One of the well known writers of !umber 
lore tells me that in going to a yard to get an intimate 
story of its working habits he rather avoids the owner 
or manager and goes out and scrapes an acquaintance 
with the yard men. These fellows, once they thaw out 
will tell him the inside story of things, will gossip 
about the boss and his ways of getting things dove and 
will give him quantities of information about the per- 
sonal sides of the customers. After he has gathered 
this for half a day there is little about the yar that 
the boss can tell him. 

Mr. Holden has a cheerful view of the year’s pros. 
pect for business, but he tells me the usual story of 
the ring of towns near by that strains out the farm 
trade. We wonder sometimes if the farmers appreciate 
the short hauls they have in these days and especially 
if they appreciate the fact that they pay for the priv- 
ilege of getting their stock near home. Well, we don’t 
intend to quarrel over the question of the overplus of 
yards. For if we decide that some of us must go out 
of business there arises the delicate question of which 
ones it shall be. As in the case of the two sailors on 
the wreck, it will be hard to decide which shall eat 
the other. 

E. C. Lamm told me that trade is starting better than 
last year. Last season was rainy and cold and some 
people got cold feet on the building question. While 
not much farm trade comes to Danville, Mr. Lamm 
said it had a marked indirect effect. Mr. Lamm has a 
planing mill of some size and makes the interior trim 
for large houses, school buildings, churches and the like 
all over the State and in neighboring States. He has a 
good trade in this line for the good houses in small 
towns where there are no planing mills. 





ADVERTISING MEN INSTRUCTED BY A LUMBERMAN 


Association Secretary Tells Editors Some Unsuspected Truths About Publicity—Points Out Lay Press Limitations 
—Offers Advice on Preparing ‘‘Copy”’ and on Lumber as a Profitable Field 


CoLuMBIA, Mo., May 13.—One of the most interest- 
ing speeches delivered here at the School of Journalism 
Week was that of J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, on ‘‘ Adver- 
tising an Unadvertisable Product.’’ Mr. Moorehead 
was the only business man on the program and his 
talk proved to be of unusual interest. It opened the 
eyes of the State editors to the possibilities of lumber 
advertising. Mr. Moorehead was much impressed with 
the idea of a yearly gathering of State newspaper men 
and strongly advises business men to attend such 
meetings. He believes a course in business should be 
installed at the university along with the journalism 
course. Mr. Moorehead said in part: 


_I am going to talk about a product that is as old as crea- 

tion itself. It was suggested or hinted at in the Holy Writ 
when we read about the eating of forbidden fruit and *the 
Tree of Life. I am going to talk about a product out of 
which the ark was constructed, and through which instru- 
mentality the human race was preserved. I am going to talk 
about just plain wood, commonly called lumber. 

It is quite true, gentlemen, that until very recent years 
the advertising of wood, or lumber, in an intelligent and 
profitable way was thought to be impossible, or at least 
unnecessary. The question immediately arises, why? 

First, because those who are engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of lumber did not deem it necessary to 
advertise something which was as old as time itself, and 
with which everybody in all generations was familiar. In 
other words, what was the use? 

Second, because advertising such a commonplace article 
was considered an unnecessary expense. If anybody, any- 
where, at any time, desired to purchase the products of the 
forest, everybody knew where they were to be had. 

Third, because the manufacturers and distributers of lumber 
did not know how to advertise lumber and there was no one 
to tell them, or offer suggestions along intelligent and prac- 
tical lines—-not because the manufacturer or distributer had 
less ability than merchants in other lines. I put it right up 
to you newspaper men here before me today, including the 
dean of the School of Journalism, the gentlemen at the 
head of your advertisipg department, the country editors 
and the student body-—how many times in a year do you 
think you can write an advertisement on the subject of 
sugar, changing the copy each week? Of course, sugar is 
sweet and there are several kinds, but really is it an invit- 
ing and voluminous subject upon which to write effective 
and producing advertising? You might write advertising on 
sugar, changing it every week, giving the number of pounds 
for a dollar, but how much further, right off the bat, can 
you go? 

Mr. Moorehead then asked similar questions regard- 
ing ice, and then returned to the subject by asking 
how many of his audience could write a really meritori- 
ous advertisement on wood and keep it up for fifty-two 
weeks in the year. Wood or lumber, the speaker said, 
has had its share of advertising, much of which has 
been injurious to lumbermen. Lumber has been the 
target for the public, the press and politicians. It 
has also received unfavorable publicity from the mail- 
order dealer. The speaker said that when an industry 
gets into such a position before the public he believes 
that the best thing that can happen is to have the 
truth told about it, and to accomplish this he suggested 
two ways: First, Government investigation and pub- 
lication of the facts, and second, advertising lumber 
and telling the truth about it. 

The Government has finally undertaken to make a 
thorough research concerning the lumber business and 








its report is awaited with interest. Lumbermen be- 
lieve that it will show that lumber is sold at a smaller 
percent profit above production than any other prime 
necessity and hope that the facts obtained, after being 
promulgated, will do much toward reviving the busi- 
ness, which has seen serious stagnation during the 
last few years. Mr. Moorehead then related a little 
incident, saying: 

A retailer of lumber in this State was recently told by a 
friend that he always read his advertisements, and when 
asked why replied: ‘Because you always tell me something 
about lumber in your advertising that I never knew or heard 
of before.” 

_ The Way to Write Lumber Advertisements 

In suggesting the best way in which to go about 
writing lumber advertisements, the speaker said that 
lumbermen were bound to acknowledge that writing 
an advertisement on just plain wood is not an easy 
task, but there are hundreds and thousands of articles 
made of-wood, and added: 

We have discovered that the consumer is not interested 
particularly in boards, shingles and 2x4’s, any more than he 
is interested in beets and cane, but we do know that he is 
interested in what boards and shingles and 2x4’s will make--- 
in other words, the finished product, the house, the barn and 
many other necessities. 

The various kinds of wood entering into the average 
building are grown and manufactured in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country and must, therefore, be 
assembled at the nearest point of consumption in order 
to meet the demands of the public. This means that 
lumber will be distributed through local lumber yards. 
The carload is the unit in transportation for this 
product, said the speaker, and reshipments or local 
freights are prohibitive because of excessive weight. 
No mill manufactures all of the different woods enter- 
ing into the average building; therefore, shipment 
direct from the manufacturer to the consumer is im- 
practicable and for the same reason it is neither prac- 
ticable nor economical to send lumber to great centers 
for redistribution, for the dealers in the small community 
can buy as economically and cheaply as those in large 
centers. 

‘*Bermuda’’ onions and ‘‘Sun-kist’’ oranges ‘‘ got 
into the bill of fare’’ by advertising, and to suggest 
to possible consumers of wood the many ways in 
which it ean be used opens for the lumberman a wide 
field for advertising. Along this line the large lumber 
manufacturing organizations in the United States are 
doing a great deal, at least $500,000 a year being spent 
by them in national advertising of different woods 
and wood products. There are also many retailers 
who are awake to the situation and are doing similar 
work on their own initiative. Continuing Mr. Moore- 
head said: 

Editors complain that lumbermen do not advertise. From 
some standpoints the complaint is justified and entirely true. 
I have indicated some of the difficulties under which a local 
lumberman rests, but in this connection I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that you gentlemen are running the 
newspapers and should know something about advertising 
and how to assist your Clients. 

This question is not asked in any way to reflect upon you, 


but are you, as newspaper men, prepared to help your local 
lumberman along these lines? Can the lumbérman go to you 
for assistance in preparing copy for intelligent, catching and 
really meritorious advertisements? I take it that a partial 
answer, at least, to this question is being worked out in this 
school under whose auspices we are met here today, and you 
young men are more fortunate than these older men who are 
editors, and have been for years, in that you are being pre- 
pared in advance for this task of which I am speaking. 

The speaker added that there are lumbermen in each 
community who will never advertise, but there are 
many who can be persuaded and who ean be educated 
and helped to carry out a reasonable, sound, prac- 
ticable advertising campaign in promoting the sale 
of their products. He then told of a lumberman in 
Missouri who spends $100 a year with each of the two 
newspapers in his community. Formerly he had to 
prepare all the copy himself, but now when the copy 
is to be changed the newspaper men come to hin, 
and often do this service for him, 

To support a paper as one supports a charity is a 
positive injury to the advertiser and even more of an 
injury to the newspaper. An advertisement, however 
good, that is carried week in and week out, month in 
and month out, is worse than doing no advertising 
at all. It is not only useless as a trade getter, but 
is a serious injury to the paper in which it is carried. 
People now buy advertised goods, but whenever the 
people of a community find that there is nothing new 
in an advertisement of the local merchant the com 
sumers have less interest not only in the advertise: 
ment of the merchant but in the paper as well. More 
money, said Mr. Moorehead, is probably wasted i 
inefficient advertising than in any other big business, 
adding: 

I call to mind an incident many years ago in my com- 
munity. Two well respected old farmers moved to town and 
conceived the idea that they would make a living by feeding 
the dear people at 25 cents per, by opening and operating 2 
cafe, or better known in those days as a restaurant. 
course, the enterprising newspaper man called for the pul- 
pose of obtaining an advertisement of the new business. and 
succeeded. I recall that the ad ran something like this: 
“Mills & Bolen, Restaurant. Meals Served at All Hour’. 
Strawberries and Cream in Season.” This ad ran all winter. 

Last year the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion offered four prizes for the best lumber advertise 
ments appearing in country newspapers. After the 
prizes were awarded copies of fifty or more good 
advertisements were sent to 1,600 retail lumbermen 
in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. In this 
way the association was of service to a large percent 
of the lumber dealers of these States, bringing to them 
the best advertising and the best ideas that had been 
produced in the entire territory, thus acting as 4 
medium for the distribution of advertisements to those 
who for different reasons were not using or could not 
produce good copy for themselves. In this connectiov 
the speaker said: 

This contest referred to is proof positive to my mivd that 
not all the good advertising writers or all of the advertise 
ments which get business in this country are produ ed Dy 
high-salaried expert advertising managers. In other words, 
I believe that the advertising writer who knows something 
about the business from actual experience is the real succes 
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I have in mind a local manager of a lumber company in a 
town in Missouri, who last year through one single advertise- 
ment of a small “A” shaped hog house sold $400 worth of 
iber which in all probability would never have been sold 
all had it not been for his ability to write an advertise- 
nt calling the attention of the farmers in his community 

his particular use to which lumber could be made. This 
a sample of what can be done along the lines of pro- 
« the sale and greater use of this product and at the 


lun 








hi 


same time increasing the revenue of the newspaper. 
* * t 
This suggests the field for the lumber association. There 
are going out of my office this week four sample advertise- 


ments to be used by the lumbermen. Many will take advau- 
tage of them and use them, and many will not, but it is a 
sample of the distribution of the efforts of the best talent 
for the good of all. Our organization is spending time and 
part of its income in employing a real lumberman to prepare 
these advertisements, and in performing a service of this 
kind for our members we believe we are performing a like 
service for the newspaper fraternity and the community in 


yeneral, 
alee Advertisements That Are Efficient 


Mr. Moorehead then called attention to two different 
advertisements which he considered especially efficient. 
One of these says that a Ford car costs in that par- 
ticular locality $464.60 and adds that ‘‘the material 
in this home costs $464.60 delivered at your lot.’’ The 
body of this advertisement continues as follows: 

An auto or a home—Which? We believe that everyone 
who can afford a car should have one, but we do not believe 
that any married man can afford a car who does not own a 
home. We do not believe in putting the cart ahead of the 
horse. A car creates expensive bills, a home indicates thrift. 
A home is an asset, an automobile a liability. A home is 
one of the most important of all earthly things. 

The other advertisement contained the picture of a 
beautiful home, over which were the words ‘‘ Make 
her dreams come true.’’?’ Mr. Moorehead said there 
probably were some young men in the audience who 
had been telling some young women what they were 
going to do for them in the matter of getting a home 
when they got settled in the newspaper business. 
‘‘There are young men in your communities,’’ he said, 
‘‘who are harboring the same thought and telling the 
same story to the girls of their choice. There are many 
hundreds and thousands of young couples living in 
this State who made prenuptial promises that they 
have not kept. What greater appeal could be made 
to such a one than an advertisement of this kind, 
that of making good the promise of a home? There is 
a wide field in appealing to the wives in lumber adver- 
tising. Modern conveniences are the desire of all 
women. They are often provided for the live stock, 
but frequently denied the wives.’’ In this connection 
a lady lumberman writing upon this subject said: 

A transaction at the grocery store is but for the passing 
day, but a transaction at the lumber yard means much for 
the future. It means better living conditions; it means a 
better community ; it means advancement; it means improve- 
ment; it means happiness; it means a home for a generation. 


In conclusion Mr. Moorehead said: 


I have only suggested to you some of the ways in which I 
believe that the proper coéperation could be had as between 
you and those whom I represent. Getting back to the ques- 
tion propounded at the beginning of this paper, “If an 
irresistible force should meet an immovable body what would 
happen?” I want to ask—If the irresistible force of adver- 
tising in the modern business world should meet the immovy- 
able body of unbelievers in ee what will happen? 

The answer to this question is being made in many com- 
munities. It is up to you and the lumbermen to make the 
answer universal, and the answer should be: Better adver- 
tising, better business, better newspaper men, better lumber- 
men, better places to live. It is up to us as newspaper and 
business men to put the “sing” in advertising. 





LAY KEEL OF NEW SCHOONER 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

OrancE, TEx., May 17—An event of surpassing im- 
portance to lumber sections of the entire Southwest was 
the laying here this afternoon of the keel of a five- 
masted schooner that is being built at the Swailes ship- 
yards for Henry Piaggio, a large lumber exporter of 
Gulfport, Miss. 

In spite of the inclement weather several hundred citi- 
zens of Orange were present and witnessed the ceremonies. 
The golden spike was driven by W. H. Stark, president 
of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, and L. Miller, 
president of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, following 
an address by Dr. E. W. Brown, vice president of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 

D. R. MeInnis, representing Mr. Piaggio who was un- 
able to be present, said his interests will build five or six 


ee of equal size in Orange during the next few 
months, 





URGES DUTY ON LUMBER 


_ SEATTLE, WasH., May 13.—Col. J. M. Hawthorne, of 
Seattle, whom former President William H. Taft once 
designated as the most prominent Democrat on the 
Pacifie Coast, recently made a public statement in 
which he urges a tariff duty on lumber and shingles. 
Col. Hawthorne’s stand in this matter is all the more 
pronounced in view of the fact that he and some asso- 
ciates control about 250,000,000 feet of standing timber 
'v British Columbia. In his statement Col. Hawthorne 


S2Y8: 


__[ believe in a tariff for revenue, but am neither a free 


be ader nor a protectionist. As to the foreign trade in lum- 
tia and shingles I believe in the organization and legaliza- 
pani of large lumber companies or combinations of com- 
_ 7. that may control the exploiting of export markets 
euild hat will be strong enough to break up the Chinese 
rang ~ Australian combines and the European agree- 
the vf ber is how dominate and control the lumber trade of 
a hh - I believe that the interstate trade in lumber 
trolled neles should be regulated and its production con- 
have y the Federal Trade Commission, which also should 
lube eee and be — to prevent unfair competition in 

ae shingles from British Columbia and elsewhere. 
lumhak ee that the consumers of lumber are entitled to 
reason A oy shingles at the lowest consistent prices with a 
turers “and arith  B ae bot yg by to the manufac- 

employment a 

employees of the lumber industry. FE CRE Sy Te 


TABERNACLE MAY BE CONSTRUCTED 


Boston Building Commissioner Tells How to Evade 
Stringent Restrictions Against Wood 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—It is beginning to look now 
as if Billy Sunday wou'd have his tabernacle in Boston 
after all, and that it will be erected of wood to a large 
extent, despite the sur-rising action of Governor McCall 
in vetoing the vote. of the State legislature that per- 
mitted the construction of the huge structure to seat 
about 18,000 people. 

Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn, whose seem- 
ing enmity to wooden construction has been commented 
upon before in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has come 
out with a surprising statement that he will do every- 
thing possible to have the tabernacle put up in Boston, 
and that he can show the building committee how to 
make it largely of wood without violating any of the 
existing building ordinances of the city. Some people 
are cruel enough to whisper ‘‘politics.’’ It is unques- 
tioned that Governor McCall, a Republican, has lost 
votes by his strange veto, and now it is said that 
O’Hearn, a stalwart of the Democxat party machine, has 
seen or been shown a bright and shining chance to garner 
in some of these votes by his late friendship for the 
tabernacle of wood. 

The Boston building commissioner now points out that 
under the laws he enforces it will be possible for the 
Billy Sunday building committee to put up a tabernacle 
wherein the only difference from the sort of wooden 
building Sunday wants is that it would have an outside 
wall a little over seven feet high, a choir platform com- 
posed of gypsum, and steel supports for the roof. Here 
is the way that O’Hearn explained it: 


The roof, which is the largest part of the building, may be 
built entirely of wood, just as are all of the Sunday build- 
ings. So far as the acoustic properties are concerned there 
will be no difference, and I will tell you why. First of all, 
the law allows wooden sheathing inside the stone wall. This 
may be built close to the wall, or a bit away from it, so that 
it would act as a regular sounding board. Then, too, plaster 
board could be used. Just remember that this wall of stone 
is only a few inches over seven feet in height. As to the 
steel supports there is nothing in the law that says that 
they shall not be incased in wood or plaster board. Each of 
these supports could be entirely surrounded by wooden mate- 
rial. The law allows the wooden seats just as in every 
Sunday tabernacle, and for the choir platform of gypsum, the 
law will allow the building of a wooden floor over that. 
Why, the accoustics will be identically the same as in any 
Sunday tabernacle, and Mr. Sunday need not fear on that 
score. 


And now comes the question: Why, under the sun, 
use steel supports, a brick wall, a gypsum floor in the 
choir loft, if it all is to be covered with wood? Why 
not just the wood and save the money that the bricks, 
the steel, the gypsum will cost? Interested lumbermen 
are asking the further question: Why is Boston boast- 
ing and enforcing building ordinances which seem to 
serve no practical purpose other than to compel builders 
to spend money for expensive substitutes for wood that 
serve a less useful purpose in a structure than does the 
sprig of parsley with a slice of roast beef? 





TAXPAYERS MAKE PROTEST IN VAIN 


Ordinance Placing Ban on Wooden Shingles in Lynn 
to Become Law Despite Objections 


Lynn, Mass., May 16.—Lumber dealers, representa- 
tives of the Master Carpenters’ Union and others ap- 
peared before the municipal council this morning to pro- 
test against the proposed ban on wooden shingles through- 
out the limits of the city. Attorney J. Edgar Barnes 
appeared for the remonstrants and they put in a strong 
ease for the right to use shingles of wood upon the roofs 
of their homes in the suburbs of Lynn. Apparently, 
the plea will be of no avail, for George A. Cornet, the 
public property commissioner and the acting mayor, 
today openly announced his hostility to wood and ardent 
friendship for such substitutes as energetic, well-financed 
salesmen in other communities have touted as ‘‘spark- 
proof.’’ 

The remonstrants showed how unwise and expensive 
it will be to compel taxpayers to buy patent asphalt 
shingles, or the even more costly shingles of asbestos, 
slate or tile, in those outlying sections where detached 
houses setting back from wide streets reduce the fire 
hazard to the minimum. But Cornet, with the tacit 
sanction of his associate officials, flatly stated that he 
intends to have the new anti-shingle ordinance in effect 
May 18, or Thursday of this week. Attempts to secure 
a temporary postponement of the ordinance until the re- 
monstrants have more time to prepare their case and to 
be heard were futile. 

Attorney Barnes suggested that instead of putting 
through a flat prohibition of the use of wooden shingles 
even for patching old wooden roofs, it would be well to 
have the city council extend the fire limits to include 
those sections that possibly may present hazardous con- 
ditions, but to permit the law to remain as at present 
in the sections without the extended fire limits. But 
this reasonable suggestion was not entertained. The 
remonstrants were told flatly that no mass of evidence 
they could bring in favor of the use of wooden shingles 
would be of the slightest avail. 

Acting Mayor Cornet said he had to attend a con- 
vention somewhere and went out, leaving the taxpayers 
still protesting to the other city officials. Before leav- 
ing he said this: 

I will say with frankness that this new ordinance goes 
into effect May 18, and that no mass of evidence can be 
brought here by lumber dealers or any one else in favor of 


wooden shingles outside the fire district that can not be more 
than offset with evidence in support of the progressive and 
protective principles contained in this new ordinance, 
Wooden shingles on roofs are a distinct menace to property 
and lives of the inhabitants of any city. 

I expect interested parties, including lumbermen, to 
oppose and object to an ordinance of this kind. Since we 
framed this ordinance three other cities in Massachusetts 
have adopted similar ordinances and there is no just reason 
why, with new modern building ordinances for other particu- 
lars in building of the future, Lynn should fall so far back 
in retrogression in the matter of proper roofs to protect 
against fire dangers by stopping this ordinance. Lynn has 
many old wooden buildings. 

The Salem fire was a striking example of the menace per- 
petrated upon a community by the old-fashioned wooden 
shingle roofs. We have had two notable examples in Lynn 
within two weeks where sparks set fire to wooden shingle 
roofs, and if the wind had been in the opposite direction we 
would have faced conflagration possibilities. We have strug- 
gled to get out of the past into a modern city of Lynn and 
this ordinance is in the right direction and I am now and 
will be opposed to any change or modification whether a 
hearing is held or not. In all cities where this sort of 
ordinance has been drafted it has been adopted. 

Attorney Barnes asked for further time, saying that 
data would be brought in from a lumber dealer cover- 
ing a wide experience the last ten years in Lynn, and 
showing the needlessness of the proposed sweeping 
ordinance that will bar wooden shingles for roofs not 
only on all new structures henceforth, but will pro- 
hibit the roofing of old buildings with wooden shingles 
and will require the use of ‘‘sparkproof’’ or non-com- 
bustible shingles even for minor roof patching jobs on 
wooden roofs of old buildings. He said there may be 
need for the proposed ordinance in the fire district, or, 
possibly, for some extensions of the present fire limits, 
but the ordinance in its proposed form will impose 
hardships on homeowners in the outskirts. He declared 
it is unfair to make it obligatory on residents in the 
suburbs to use none but non-combustible roofings. 

Finally, it was agreed that the remonstrants should 
have another hearing Monday, May 29. This does not 
mean much, however, as, according to Acting Mayor 
Cornet, the anti-shingle ordinance will then have been 
in effect eleven days. The only hope is to persuade the 
city council to pass an amendment. 

The mayor of Lynn, George H. Newhall, is attending 
the Methodist conference at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
but the lumbermen and builders of the city are con- 
vinced that their appeal for justice would have met with 
about the same reception had he been at home New- 
hall is the man selected by John A. O’Keeffe, tire pre- 
vention commissioner for the metropolitan district of 
Boston, which includes Lynn, to serve on the famous 
‘¢shingle committee’’ described in the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN about a year ago. This committee was sup- 
posed to ‘‘investigate’’ the question of roof coverings, 
and make an official report. It also included in its 
membership Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the 
National Fire Protection Association. At the com- 
mittee’s ‘‘hearings’’ salesmen for patent asphalt shin- 
gles were invited to appear and display their wares. 
The ‘‘report’’ was what the lumber dealers knew be- 
forehand it would be—a roast of wooden shingles and a 
boost for the patented substitutes. So Mayor Newhall 
is hardly likely to give the remonstrants to the anti- 
shingle ordinance much of a chance to prove their case, 
it is thought. 





TO OPEN SUMMER FOREST SCHOOL 


The Yale School of Forestry will open a ‘‘Summer 
Camp for Young Men”’ at Milford, Pike County, Pa., 
July 1, the school to continue eight weeks, and suggests 
that ‘Students should arrive not later than Saturday, 
July 1, in order to register and get settled in camp 
before the routine of the course begins, the following 
Monday morning.’’? The summer course is of particular 
interest to those who are looking toward forestry as a 
profession but who are not yet prepared to begin the 
technical training necessary for professional standing 
and is designed also for ‘‘those who do not wish to 
pursue the more advanced subjects of technical forestry 
in professional schools, but who desire a general knowl- 
edge of the subject, and for all those who wish to learn 
something of the woods or life of the woods and the 
place that the forest occupies in our national econ- 
omy.’’ Candidates for admission must be at least 17 
years of age, must have an educational training equiv- 
alent to at least the first three years of high school 
and must be of good moral character. The cost of the 
course is $30 and rent and care of student’s equipment 
involves an additional $20, board being charged at 
cost. All necessary expenses for the eight weeks’ 
course are estimated at not to exceed $90 to $100, 

Instruction will be given in silviculture, forest meas- 
urements, forest surveying, forest botany, wood and its 
uses, forest regions of the United States, forest conser- 
vation, education in forestry, the national forests and 
the State forests. The lecturers on these subjects in- 
clude James William Toumey, director of the Yale 
School of Forestry; Gifford Pinchot, professor of for- 
estry; Walter Owen Filley, state forester of Connecti- 
cut; James Girvin Peters, of the United States Forest 
Service, and others. Additional information of the 
summer camp for young men can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Director, Yale School of Forestry, New 
Haven, Conn. 


PRO eee Or * 


CAMP AND TIMBER DESTROYED 


OsHKosH, Wis., May 16.—Forest. fires have again 
threatened timber tracts in-northern Wisconsin during 
the last few days. Camp E, of the Moore & Galloway 
Lumber Company, at Galloway, Marathon County, was 
destroyed. Another fire wiped out an extensive tract of 
timber near Tomahawk. 
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RETAILERS’ VISIT SOUTH WARMLY APPRECIATED — 


Comprehensive Resolutions of Association Representatives Recite Present and Prospective Benefits — Courtesies 
Acknowledged and Closer Working Relations Established 


New Or.EANs, La., May 10.—That there will be closer 
cooperation and a more friendly feeling between a large 
proportion of the retailers of the country and the manu- 
facturers of southern yellow pine than have heretofore ex- 
isted is the confident belief of all who were present at 
the recent conference of representatives of nine of the 
leading retail lumber dealers’ associations with members 
of the grading committee of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and others interested, recently held in New Orleans, 
a report of which was printed in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in its issue of May 6. As the best evidence of the 
friendly feeling created through the trip of inspection 
of the mills and the subsequent conference at New 
Orleans may be noted the resolution adopted at the end 
of the conference by the four delegations of two commit- 
tees each which have made the trips in different terri- 
tories in the manufacturing districts. These resolutions 
are as follows: 


WHEREAS, There are times in the lives of men when lan- 
guage fails to express their appreciation of courtesies and 
attentions extended them; and 

WHEREAS, We, the undersigned representatives of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and the Wisconsin 
Retail Dealers’ Association, who have visited nine mills of 
the Southern Pine Association in Arkansas, have arrived at 
such a time in our experience; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby make simple acknowledgment 
of our sentiments—to-wit: That this has been a most edu- 
eationally profitable trip, not only for ourselves and those 
whose interests we represent, but we hope for the manufac- 
turers as well. That for all the facilities provided for intel- 
ligent examination of the lumber and its manufacture, for 
the uniform attention to the work in hand and not least 
for the royal welcome received at every point visited, we 
return our sincere thanks; and that as to the officers, their 
assistants and employees of the Crossett Lumber Company, 
Crossett, Ark., the Bradley Lumber Company, the Arkansas 
Lumber Company, and the Southern Lumber Company, of 
Warren, Ark.; the Fordyce Lumber Company, of 
Fordyce, Ark.; the Stout Lumber Company, of Thornton, 
Ark.; the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, of Millville, 
Ark.; the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company and the 
Arkansas Land & Lumber Company, of Malvern, Ark., we 
unanimously vote them one and all “warm heart face edge 
grain” and perfectly manufactured. And be it further 

Resolved, That our thanks and appreciation are particu- 
larly due to Col. Frank V. Dunham, conductor extraordinary 
of the Southern Pine Association, for his untiring efforts for 
our comfort and the efficient use of our time; to Capt. R, H. 
Brooks, of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, who so ably as- 
sisted Colonel Dunham and who acted in the capacity. of 
official photographer for the party; and to Mr. W. J. Cannon 
(“Uncle Joe’), the unswervable inspector of the Southern 
Pine Association, for his earnest endeavor, not only to show 
us how lumber is graded, but to explain painstakingly and 
courteously to us the application of the grading rules and the 
reasons therefor. And be it finally 

Resolved, That we are unanimously of the opinion that 
both branches of the lumber trade must ultimately reap 
much benefit from this undertaking on the part of the South- 
ern Pine Association, and it is our hope that this will be the 
first step toward the establishment of uniform standards for 
the entire country in so far as that shall be practicable and 
possible. Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES WEBSTER, GEORGE W. LAPOINTE, Jr., 

C. M. PorTER, ALBERT SCHALLER, 

Cc. D. MAaRCKRES, W. F. KELLoGG, 

CHARLES JASPER, GORDON BARKER, 

W. G. HOLLIs, ADOLPH PFUND, 

Representing Northwestern Representing Wisconsin Re- 

Lumbermen’s Association. tail Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 











I’ront Row (Left to Right)—Charles Jasper, Jasper Lumber Co., Newton, Iowa; F. V. Dunham, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. ; 
Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa; George W. LaPointe, jr., 
J. W. Jacobs, Gloyd Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 


tion, New Orleans, La.; J. E. 
Association, New Orleans, La. 


secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
City, Mo.; H. D. Skinner, Braymer, Mo.; J. B. Doppes, Doppes Lumber Co., Cincinnati 
Miss. ; James Kirby, Southern Lumberman, New Orleans, La. ; : 
Top Row (Left to Right)—O. H. Bachtel, Canton, Ohio; S. D. Ayres, Nebraska; W. E. F 
La.; P. T. Langan, P. T. Langan Lumber Co., Cairo, Ill. : 
Bell Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; L. A. Ates, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
Chicago; N. E. Holden, Danville, Ill.; E. B. Pendleton, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
Mineral Co., Arbo, Miss.; W. W. Scott, Scott Lumber Co., Bridgeport, Ohio; ; : 
Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. : Findley M. Torrance, secretary Ohio’ Associ 








WHEREAS, This committee has been the guest of the South- 
ern Pine Association ; and 

WHEREAS, A very profitable week has been spent by us as 
retailers inspecting subscribing mills and their grades of 
lumber; and 

WHEREAS, The week’s labors have been unusually pleasant 
and agreeable; be it 


Resolved, That we, the members of this committee, extend 
a vote of thanks to the Southern Pine Association and its 
personal representative, Mr. T. E. Flanders, for the hospital- 
ity and courtesy extended—and a copy of this resolution be 
filed with the secretary of the Southern Pine Association, 
also with the secretaries of the several retail associations 
which this committee represents, 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. A. BowMAN, Chairman. 

H. D. SKINNER, Missouri. 

D. J. Farr, Kansas. 

J. W. Jacoss, Oklahoma. 
Representing the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


R. R. Pui.pot, Chairman. 

C, G. ROANE, Nebraska. 

Cc. L, ApBorr, Nebraska. 

S. D. Ayers, Nebraska. 

E. E. HALL, Nebraska. 

ADOLPH LOEFFLER, Chicago. 
Representing the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


WHEREAS, The Southern Pine Association has established 
en epoch-marking precedent in the lumber industry by wel- 
coming the codperation of the retailer in adjusting the prob- 
lems of yellow pine grading; and 

WHEREAS, It is the conviction of the Ohio and Indiana 
grading committees that this conference is fraught with 
unusual significance to the ultimate consumer in its tendency 
to standardize the merchandizing of lumber; 

Be it therefore the sense of these resolutions that our 
deep appreciation of the Southern Pine Association’s enter- 
prise be made known to all of its members and officers, as 
well as those members of the Southern Pine Association who 
so royally entertained us at Quitman, Laurel, Hattiesburg, 
Lumberton, Picayune, Cybur and Bogalusa, and the honor 
conferred upon us in being assigned to the able guidance of 
the association’s chief inspector, Mr. J. E. Jones. 

And be it further the sense of these resolutions that the 
Ohio and Indiana grading committees voice their eagerness 
to further the splendid spirit of codperation manifested by 
those manufacturers of yellow pine who are affiliated with 
the Southern Pine Association, by impressing upon the mem- 
bers of our retail association the fact that the benefits accru- 
ing from this grading tour and conference are such as could 
only be achieved through organization, and hence it is the 
duty of our association members to encourage in every feas- 
ible and legal way the development of the Southern Pine 
Association. 

Be it further the sense of these resolutions that the Ohio 
and Indiana grading committees express their gratitude for 
the most important concrete achievement of the conference, 
viz: the consent of the chairman of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s grading committee to proportional representation of 
retailers in its grading conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. V. JENNINGS, Indiana. 

W. G. SMITH, Ohio. 

O. H. BACHTELL, Ohio. 

J. H. Doppses, Ohio. 

THEO. E. REICHTIN, Indiana. 

W. W. Scort, Ohio. 

C. D. Root, Indiana. 

FINDLEY M. ToRRENCE, Ohio. 
Representing Indiana and Ohio Lumber Dealers’ Associations. 





WHEREAS, In response to the invitation of the Southern 
Pine Association we have been its guests for the last nine 
days; and 

WHEREAS, We have not only been shown what genuine 
southern hospitality means, but our every need and con- 
venience has been anticipated and provided for, so that our 
work which otherwise might have been arduous has becn a 
real pleasure, and wholly worth while; and 


WHEREAS, We desire to make permanent expression of our 
appreciation for the courtesies and kindnesses received ; be it 
therefore 


Resolved, That we thank most sincerely the officers, mem- 
bers and employees of the Southern Pine Association for 
these days and hours of profit and pleasure, and it is our 
earnest wish that all this may make for greater stability of 
the product of its mills and a greater recognition of southern 
pine as a standard and valuable forest product. 

W. G. HoLuis, Chairman, 

ADOLPH PFUND, 

FINDLAY M. TORRENCE 
Representing the Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 

Northwestern, Southwestern, Texas and Nebraska Associa- 

tions of Retail Lumbermen. 


While representatives of the Northwestern, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Nebraska and south- 
western associations were on that visit of inspection 
through the mills their wives, daughters and friends who 
had accompanied them to New Orleans were entertained 
by J. E. Rhodes, assisted by representatives of the asso- 
ciation. They-visited the most important points of inter- 
est in New Orleans, were entertained at luncheon by Mrs. 
Rhodes and took an enjoyable boat ride upon the Missis- 
sippi River. At the conclusion of this series of enter- 
tainments they adopted a resolution of thanks for cour- 
tesies shown them as follows: 


WHEREAS, We, the undersigned wives, daughters and 
friends of the above named associations have been the recip- 
ients of most cordial and charming hospitality of the South- 
ern Pine Association, it is the desire to express the sincere 
appreciation of said attentions; be it therefore 


Resolved, That this visit to New Orleans has been most 
enjoyable and educational and long to be remembered by the 
visiting ladies; and be it further 


Resolved, That most hearty and grateful appreciation for 
the careful and generous provision for our pleasure and 
profit be extended to the Southern Pine Association through 
its representatives, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Rhodes, Mr. FE. C, 
Stoy, Mr. F. V. Dunham and others. 


Mrs. W. G. HOLLis, 
Mrs. C. L. ABBOTT, 
Mrs. W. G. SMITH, 
Mrs, CHARLES WEBSTER, 
Mrs. M. D. GREER, 
Mrs, W. W. Scort, 
Mrs. DoppEs, 

Mrs. C. H. JASPER, 
Mrs, A. PFUND, 

Mrs. G. H. BARKER, 
Mrs. D. J. Fair, 

Mrs. V. P. HOLuis, 
Mrs, THEO, E. REICHTIN, 
Miss Lucia REICHTIN, 
Mrs. C. M. Porter, 
Mrs. J. W. JAcoBs, 
Mrs. ARTHUR HOLMES, 
Mrs. CHARLES WEEKS. 








ville, Ind.; W. G. Smith, Uhrichsville, Ohio; E. C. Stoy, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.; W. F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS AND MEMBERS OF GRADING COMMITTEE AND OFFICIALS OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION ASSEMBLED IN SESSION 
AT GRUNEWALD HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, LA., MAY 2, 1916 


E. E. Hat, Lincoln, Neb.; C, M. Porter, 
Menominee, Wis.; Albert Schaller, Janesville, Wis.; Gordon Barker, Watertown, Wis.; Adolph Loeffler, Chicago; 
1 C. G. Roane, Lincoln, Neb.; C. L. Abbott, Genoa, Neb.; D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan.; T. E. Flanders, Southern Pine Associa- 
Rhodes, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.; Mr. Glassow, Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; J. C. Valadie, Southern 
Griffiths Cri . MIDDLE Row (Left to Right)—C. D. Root, Crown Point, Ind.;'J. C. Dionne, secretary Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex.; T. W- 
srifliths, Griffiths & Co., Dallas, Tex.; C. D, Marchres, Perry, Iowa; Adolph Pfund, secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. G. Hollis, 
Charles Webster, Webster Bros., Waucoma, Iowa; J. A. Bowman, Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co., Kansas 
Ohio; R. R.. Philpot, Humboldt, Neb.; P. A. Rogers, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
8. B. Bissell, Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; J. E. Jones, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
arnan, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; L. Palmer, Lumber Trade Journal, New Orleans, 
; O. O. Axley, Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; W. H. Barney, Albian Lumber Co., Albian, Mich.; J. W. Martin, Long- 
La.; G. W. Jones, secretary Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
; J. W. Paddock, O. H. Paddock Lumber Co., Pana, Ill.; R. M. Cust, Lumber- 
Herbert Grissom, Ferry-Hanly-Schott Advertising Co., Kansas City, Mo.; W. J. Haynen, J. J. Newman 
ation of Retail Lumber Dealers, Xenia, Ohio; W. V. Jennings, Farmersburg, Ind.; T. E. Rechtin, Evans- 
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‘Among 


the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








MAKE FLORIDA LUMBER HISTORY 


Well Equipped and Advantageously Located, Lumber- 
men Brothers Operate Big Plant Successfully 


HosrorD, Fa. 

Two traveling salesmen were ‘‘Fording’’ it ’cross coun- 
try to save a day’s time, the only train on the Apalach- 
icola & Northern Railroad running once every twenty- 
four hours only. At the outskirts of Hosford a sturdy 
figure in rough clothes and a slouch hat emerged from 
the woods. At sight of the newcomer the Chicago pack- 
ing-house salesman, who was driving, stopped his ma- 
chine in amazement. ‘‘How do you do, Colonel,’’ he 
said, doffing his hat deferentially, ‘‘glad to. see you 
down this way.’? The grocery salesman from Jackson- 
ville burst into a loud guffaw. ‘‘You blame fool,’’ 
said he to his companion, ‘‘that’s not Theodore Roose- 
velt; that’s W. F. Graves, the sawmill man.’’ 

Happenings of this sort are an old story to Mr. Graves, 
whose likeness to Theodore Roosevelt is so marked that 
people are forever taking off their hats to him whenever 
he is in a strange place. Outside of this Mr. Graves 
and his brother J. E. Graves live peaceful lives down 
here in Florida. They have their homes in DeFuniac 
Springs, side by side, and they operate their sawmill 
at Hosford, about 110 miles south of DeFuniac Springs. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that few brothers 
have ‘‘held together?’ from infancy to middle age as 
have these two. The same close relationship that existed 
throughout their early days has endured through all of 
their business lives. If there is ever a difference be- 
tween them it is not visible to the naked eye. 

The Graves brothers have made lumber history in 
Florida. The present business, known as Graves Bros. 
Company, was organized in August, 1914, succeeding the 
Graves Lumber Company, which had been in continuous 
existence since the spring of 1910. The two Graves 
brothers constitute the company, owning and operating 
one of the best equipped and best located sawmill plants 
in Florida, cutting longleaf yellow pine lumber and 
the natural by-products thereof. Until the war put a 
crimp in the export business this concern specialized in 
export trade. Now, however, the bulk of the lumber is 
sold to the domestic trade. The admirable location of 
the plant makes shipment by rail and water easy. 

Hosford, the townsite, lies 27 miles south of River 
Junction, Fla., and 71 miles north of Port St. Joe, on 
the Apalachicola & Northern Railroad. Hence shipments 
may be made direct by rail or by vessel. The timber 
that supplies the plant lies on about 110,000 acres of 
land in Liberty and Franklin ‘counties, consisting of 
something like 400,000,000 feet of virgin yellow pine 
timber. Logging is done over the Apalachicola & North- 
ern Railroad for a distance of 15 miles, from which the 
company’s spurs lead into the cuttings. The woods 
equipment is complete, consisting of five locomotives, 
one four line skidder, two loaders and a large number 
of logging trucks. Two camps are maintained at pres- 
ent. In the scattered timber eight teams are being 
worked, in addition to the regular mechanical equipment. 

The mill itself is a double circular, Wicks gang and 
resaw, with a cutting capacity of 125,000 feet daily. 
The planer has a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. The 
lumber manufactured here is of exceptionally high qual- 
ity. Shingles, lath and staves are manufactured as by- 
products. A large stock is maintained at all times in 
the yards, ready for immediate shipment. 

The Graves brothers started in the lumber business 
about twenty years ago in Orange County, Virginia, 
where they made a specialty of selling logs to the vari- 
ous mills along the Choctawhatchie River. They ac- 
quired several fine tracts of timber and eventually built 
a sawmill of their own, which they operated successfully. 

They went to Geneva, Ala., which they used as a logging 

















W. F. GRAVES (LEFT) AND J. E. GRAVES (RIGHT) 


center, operating a sawmill at Freeport, Fla. From here 
they moved to their present site, at Hosford. 


MAKES MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


Good Business Induces California Company to Increase 
Equipment of Its Plant 





WESTWOOD, CAL. 

During the last winter many improvements have been 
made about the big plant of the Red River Lumber 
Company here and according to present indications the 
output of the mill this year will run up from 150,000,000 
to 175,000,000 feet, as an excellent demand is being ex- 
perienced for the Red River Lumber company’s soft, light 
pine. Westwood is getting to be a good sized commu- 
nity and nearly fifty houses have recently been completed 
to take care of employees of the company. 

Since the first of the year the fourth band mill has 
been installed, it having just recently been received 
from the Diamond Iron Works. This now gives the saw- 
mill an equipment consisting of one 8-foot double cut- 
ting band mill, three 6-foot band mills and one 6-foot 
horizontal resaw, giving it a capacity of about 650,000 
to 700,000 feet of lumber every twenty hours. The sec- 
ond drag saw has also been installed in the pond. Fifty 
additional log and lumber cars, all 40-foot, standard 
gage, seven 14x50 camp cars, a Clye Iron Works McGif- 
fert loader, making five that will operate this summer 
and three new design high-spar donkey engines, 13x13, 
with rapid-change gear are among the new equipment 
added. These new donkeys carry two steam operated 
friction devices, enabling the operator to change from 
high to low gear, controlling the steam friction devices. 
The low speed is about 250 feet and the high speed 500 
feet per minute, with the engine running at 300. Two 
550-horsepower Sterling boilers are also being installed, 
which gives the plant 3,300-horsepower boiler capacity, 
which with the 230-foot stacks give an overload, making 
it equal to about 4,000 horsepower. 

The last batch of twelve dry kilns was recently com- 
pleted, making a battery of twenty-four standard size, 
that is 20x120 feet. The yard equipment has been in- 
creased by a 20-ton Brown locomotive crane. This makes 
four 20-ton locomotive cranes and one 15-ton being used 
by the company. Four of these are being used for han- 
dling the green and dry lumber through the yard and the 
fifth for unloading logs at the sawmill. 

The Red River Lumber Company is operating four 
camps and soon a fifth will be added, which will permit 
of the acquiring of a supply of logs by the first of the 
year that will carry the mill over until April 2 of next 
year. A 150-ton, four-line Clyde Iron Works ground 
skidder is being operated. This is practically a new rig, 
put in recently and during the winter it operated two 
lines in three feet of snow. 


ARRANGE FOR ERECTION OF PLANT 


Southern Mill to Have Capacity of 150,000 Feet Daily 
—Has Timber to Last Fifteen Years 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 

All arrangements for the erection of the big lumber 
plant by the E. E. Jackson Company on the 50,000-acre 
timber tract purchased by it recently in Choctaw County, 
Alabama, and Lauderdale and Clarke counties, Missis- 
sippi, have been completed, and the work on the estab- 
lishment is already under way. 

EK. E, Jackson, who returned from the South last 
week, with other officers of the company, went over all 
the details, and contracts were placed not only for the 
necessary construction, but also for the machinery and 
for the building of the spur of logging railroad that will 
be necessary to bring the timber to the mill. The latter 
will be located at what is now known as Little Jobn, 
but will ke rechristened Riderwood, in honor of John B. 
Rider, the general manager of the company, who is 
now located at Riderville, the scene of the old operation. 
Riderwood is on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad, which connects at York, Ala., with the Alabama, 
Great Southern, the Southern, and the Mississippi & Ohio. 

The mill is to have a concrete floor and staging, the 
superstructure being of wood. It will cover a space 80 
by 220 feet, and will be equipped with 9-foot 14-inch 
double band saws, one edger, two Wicks No. 3 gangs, a 
horizontal band resaw and two trimmers. A lath mill 
in the center of one side of the main mill will be 60 by 
20 feet, a resaw room 120 by 30 feet. There is to be 
a central powerhouse facing the main mill, having four 
Casey & Hedges water tube boilers of 500 horsepower 
each, with an auxiliary boiler and deep-well pumps for 
emergencies located some distance to the left of the 
main powerhouse. It is caleulated that in the event 
of fire putting the main boiler house out of service, 
the auxiliary equipment can be used. Eight brick dry 
kilns, 20 by 104 feet each, will supply drying capacity 
for the mill, and a planing mill 200 by 110 feet will fur- 
nish adequate equipment for dressing stocks and turn- 
ing out the flooring for which the company has long 
been famous, At first storage sheds of a capacity of 
2,000,000 feet will be built, with additions to follow as 
they are needed. All platforms are to be on the ground, 
staging being thus avoided, and the location of the 
various buildings will be such as to facilitate the move- 
ment of the logs and the manufactured lumber to the 
utmost. A line of railroad, to connect with the Ala- 
bama, Tennessee & Northern will run alongside of the 
log pond, with equipment to handle the logs expeditiously. 

The mill will have a capacity of 150,000 feet a day 
running ten hours, and it is estimated that at this rate 
of cutting the timber supply will last at least fifteen 
years. As the upper boundaries of the timber area are 
reached it will be necessary to build spurs of logging 
road into the tract, but the timber is most conveniently 
located and little construction of this kind will be needed. 

On some of a few of the sections of 40 acres square the 

company holds only the timber rights, but all the rest 

of the tract is held outright. 


“_ 


WILL TAP LARGE TIMBER TRACTS 


Hovutton, Mr., May 16.—Plans for the construction of 
the Eastern Maine Railroad from Houlton to Bangor 
through practically virgin timberlands of one of the 
most important lumbering regions of the Hast have 
been completed by a group of Maine capitalists and 
work will begin ditectly. The new road will open up 
a large timber land section and the lumber companies 
are watching the development of the plans. with much 
interest. 
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DIGESTS RECLASSIFICATION ANSWERS 


Commission Makes Public Responses to the Seventeen 
Questions—Fifty Lumber Associations Reply 





{By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today made public a digest of replies 
received from lumber shippers and carriers to the seven- 
teen questions which were sent out August 2, 1915, call- 
ing for information regarding lumber transportation rates 
and practices. 

The commission on July 1, last, announced that it had 
of its own motion instituted a general investigation into 
the ‘‘rates, practices, rules, regulations and classifica- 
tions of common earriers subject to the act to regulate 
commerce as amended, governing the transportation of 
lumber and lumber products from and to all points in 
the United States, with special reference to the rela- 
tionship in the rates on different kinds of lumber and 
lumber products.’’ 

All essential and fundamental points were intended to 
be embraced in the seventeen questions addressed to 
carriers and shippers. The replies constitute a great mass 
of material, which required the work of several experts 
and many clerks to digest and classify. The work of 
compiling the printed digest was directed by Examiner 
Fred H. Esch. 

As heretofore announced, the commission expects to 
begin hearings in this case, technically known as Docket 
No. 8131, early in July. No date has yet been set. 

Replies were sent in by about fifty leading lumber 
associations and a few individual lumber companies. A 
large number of railroads sent in replies, including all 
of the larger systems. 

The replies of the carriers and shippers present many 
essential differences. In numerous instances differences 
of opinion as to the reasonableness of existing rates and 
practices are apparent between shippers, and the same 
thing is true of carriers. As a rule the shippers of one 
general section agree among themselves, as do the car- 
riers. Both shippers and carriers in different sections 
disagree. In a few instances shippers and carriers in 
the same general section disagree to some extent. 

In announcing the purpose of the digest, the commis- 
sion says: 

This digest has been prepared with a view of presenting 
the material submitted. in response to the questions in such 
form as readily to permit a comparison of the views expressed 
by the various respondents. Wherever practicable, the lan- 
guage used in the answer has been adopted, but in many in- 
stances it has been found necessary to condense and restate 
what was included in the answers. The endeavor, however, 
has been to retain the exact meaning intended in the replies, 


and if in any case this has not been accomplished correction 
is invited. 


Questions Viewed Separately 


The digest takes up each question separately, giving 
in substance the replies of both shippers and carriers, 
For example, question 1 reads as follows: 

What is the relationship of commodity rates on wood 
articles or lumber products to the rates on lumber in the 
various classification exceptions and in carriers’ individual 
and agency tariffs? 

A note following this question suggests that those 
replying show, among other things, the ‘‘ variance in the 
lumber lists of the various classification exceptions and 
give reasons for such variance.’’ 

-In summarizing the shippers’ replies, the digest says: 

As a general rule the answers of shippers are to the effect 
that the railroads have the information to answer this ques- 
tion accurately. In some instances typical lumber lists are 
given and comparisons are made. 

Then follow more than three pages summarizing the 
replies of the carriers to this question, taking their 
answers by territorial divisions. The answers submitted 
by carriers in the Southeast are for the most part uni- 
form. The answers of the southwestern carriers are more 
comprehensive than those of other carriers and are, also, 
in the main, uniform, but the relationship is different in 
connection with northbound traffic from that obtaining 
on the southbound movement. Quotations are given from 
various typical lines in the several recognized territorial 
divisions of the country. 

Question No. 4 ealled for expressions of opinion as to 
whether it is ‘‘desirable and practicable to establish 
throughout the country a uniform lumber list fixing a 
definite relationship between lumber and lumber prod- 
uects.’? A note asks for a further expression as to 
whether such classification should be uniform throughout 
the country or in certain sections only. 

‘Of forty-three replies to this question received from 
shippers and shippers’ associations,’’ states the digest. 
*‘thirty-two state that a uniform classification is desir- 
able and practicable throughout the country.’’ 

Most of the southeastern carriers replied that a uni- 
form classification would be desirable and practicable 
throughout the country and recognize that the existing 
lumber lists show ‘ ‘inconsistencies as a result of changed 
transportation and other conditions.’’ The reply sub- 
mitted on behalf of carriers in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory favored uniform classification throughout 
the country. Nine of the fifteen Pacific coast carriers 
replied that uniform classification would he desirable 
‘fonly as to sections of the country where conditions are 
the same, particularly stating that uniformity throughout 


the country is inadvisable and impracticable owing to 
dissimilarity in manufacturing and marketing condi- 
tions.’? The northwestern carriers also expressed doubt 
as to the wisdom of universal lumber classification, as 
did a majority of the carriers in Trunk Line territory. 


Reasons for Uniform Classification 


The reasons advanced by shippers in support of a uni- 
form classification throughout the country include: 

The present adjustment is inequitable; it will curtail over- 
charge and undercharge Claims; it will allow cheaper mate- 
rials to move a greater distance and with more freedom; it 
is the only method by which just and fair rates can be main- 
tained without constant and frequent litigation; it will en- 
able manufacturers of the same commodity to meet in all 
markets any competition for standing timber, 

Much space is given to a discussion of replies to ques- 
tion 5, which follows: 

To what extent should manufactured products of lumber 
take the same rates as lumber? Should certain lumber prod- 
ucts take higher rates than lumber? If so, into how many 
classes or groups for rate purposes should lumber products 


be divided, and what particular products should be grouped 
or classed together? 


Rough and Dressed Lumber Rates 


One of the most important considerations disclosed 
by the answers submitted to this question by the shippers 
is whether rates on rough and dressed lumber should be 
differentiated. Many associations take the position that 
there should be no differentiation. Briefly stated, the 
arguments are: 

The dressing of lumber in connection with the operation 
of sawmills is an economic necessity effecting a saving to the 
consumer; if higher rates were charged on dressed lumber, 
rough boards would have to be shipped from the mills to cen- 
tral mills and distributing centers, and the prices secured for 
dressed articles are too low to permit of the shipment of 
rough material to planing mills distant from the sawmills: 
a change from the present plan would mean practically a 
confiscation of the planing mills at the sawmills; lumber 
dressed and rough is imported on a common basis. 

A few shippers, including the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis, Spoke Manufacturers’ Association, Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, of Los Angeles, and 
the Lord & Bushnell Company, of Chicago, replied that 
dressed lumber should take higher rates than rough lum- 
ber. Other shippers and associations express the desire 
that the present classification be not disturbed, with such 
qualifications as that the commission should eure any in- 
consistencies without making radical changes, or that 
adjustments should be made in individual items. Others 
state that it would be advantageous alike to carriers and 
shippers if low rates were established on waste and such 
low grade articles of wood as can not move on the pres- 
ent rates. Among such articles are mentioned kindling 
wood, slabs, edgings, sawdust, shavings, box shooks and 
cooperage material. 

Most of the carriers replied that dressed lumber should 
take higher rates than rough lumber. Other roads would 
apply lumber rates to lumber manufactures of the same 
value as lumber and a higher rate if the manufactured 
articles are of a higher value or more fragile. 

States the digest: 

Most of the southeastern carriers answer by referring to 
the revised lumber list prepared by a conference committee 
of carriers. published in C. F. A., P. S. M. No. 878, which 
provides different rates for rough and dressed lumber, stating 
that this list is now under consideration by the carriers. 


This list proposes a considerable change from the present 
classifications, 


Some interesting replies were received to question 
7: ‘*Do commercial competition and earrier compe- 
tition influence rates on lumber and lumber products???’ 
While some replies contained no information and others 
wére not responsive to the question, which admittedly is 
somewhat confusing, the Tight Cooperage Association 
said: 

The influence of commercial competition on rates ceased as 


soon as the Interstate Commerce Commission was given power 
to control rates. 


The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association said: 


We know of no instance where commercial competition is 
permitted by the carriers to have an influence upon rates, 
ter we do not believe such competition should influence 
rates, 

Some shippers answered the question, ‘‘Yes,’’ while 
others replied, ‘‘ Frequently. ’’ 

Most of the carriers replied to this question in the 
affirmative. A typical reply from a southeastern carrier 
is: 

Yes: for the reason that conditions creating depressed 
rates on lumber do not at all times involve the rates on 
manufactured wood articles. For example, water transporta- 
tion. affecting lumber rates, is not always equally available 
for handling lumber products. 

In reply to the question as to whether there is any 
substantial water carriage of lumber, thirteen shippers 
and associations state there is such a movement without 
indicating its volume. Sixteen replies indicate that the 
movement by water is relatively small. The reasons 
assigned in some of the answers for the decline in water 
transportation are that most of the timber adjacent to 
streams has been cut and mills moved back into the 
interior; that the rail carriers have, to a large extent, 
met water competition; and that there is an absence of 
water routes to interior points. Some replies state that 
there is a large movement of lumber by water. ' 

As a rule the carriers in all sections of the country 
replied ‘‘Yes’’ to the question regarding carriage by 


— 


water, many of them offering no further explanation, 
Numerous railroads gave a different reply. 


Car Shortage 


Under the caption ‘‘Car Shortage’’ the digest hs the 
following to say: 


Shippers’ replies are unanimously to the effect that the 
movement of lumber is steady and continuous throughout the 
year and does not occasion a car shortage. It is stated that 
the movement is never abnormal or seasonal, never placing 
a heavy drain upon equipment; that there is no season when 
it moves in especially large quantities, as does coal: that 
it affords a return load for equipment that would otherwise 
return empty; that lumber is regarded as dead freigh: and 
feels car shortage first; that since lumber manufacturing 
plants are generally located at non-competitive points, ang 
that lumber is not perishable and its ultimate movement is 
inevitable, carriers give perishable, seasonal and competitive 
freight preference at times of car shortage; and that crops, 
coal, cotton, merchandise and practically all other classes 
of freight are preferred. 


Continuing on this point the digest says many carriers 
joined in the following statement: 


Car shortage as relates to equipment for handling lumber 
and lumber products is not disproportionate as compared 
with facilities furnished for freight traffic of other kinds, 


All of the carriers replying stated that lumber does 
not require expedited movement. 


Rates on All Grades of Lumber 


QUESTION 10: Should all grades of lumber take the same 
rate without regard to inherent qualities of value? Are 
rates lower on low grades than on the upper grades of 
lumber practicable and desirable? 


Shippers who replied to this question almost uniformly 
were of opinion that all grades of lumber should take 
the same rates without regard to inherent qualities of 
value. Among the reasons given are the following: 


A very large percentage of the business today calls for a 
mixture of more than one grade in the same shipment. The 
carriers could not grade the lumber and it would be impos- 
sible for them to police the shipments. The grading would 
have to be done by value, and so many elements enter into 
value that it would be impracticable for carriers to attempt 
to reach a proper conclusion. Unscrupulous shippers would 
be afforded an opportunity for fraud which carriers could 
not control. It would result in friction between carriers and 
shippers, inconvenience, delay and damage to shipments and 
endless damage claims. Honest shippers would be at a dis- 
advantage. 


The prevailing sentiment among carriers also is that 
‘‘rates lower on low grades than on upper grades of the 
same kind of lumber are not practicable or desirable.’’ 

The shippers, as a rule, take the position that there 
should be no differentiation of rates on woods of value 
and ordinary woods, at least in so far as domestic woods 
are concerned, such as domestic walnut, cherry and cedar. 

On the other hand, all of the carriers answered that 
woods of value should take higher rates than ordinary 
woods. Not all, however, list domestic woods, such as 
walnut, cherry and cedar, as woods of value. 


Universal Transit Provisions 


The digest has the following to say regarding the re- 
plies of shippers to question 17, seeking information 
as to whether transit provisions should be made uni- 
versal: 


The replies to this interrogatory are indicative of a strong 
desire among the shippers for universal transit provisions 
upon the same terms; 50 percent of the shippers’ associations 
and individual shippers auswered “yes” unqualifiedly, while 
others strengthen this reply by adding ‘absolutely; other- 
wise abolish transit privileges.” The other replies of this 
class set forth a variety of qualifications upon a categorical 
affirmative, the general tenor of which is that universal 
transit should be extended upon the same terms wherever 
there is a necessity and demand (not upon isolated ship- 
ments) as far as practicable, except as to points where 
abnormal conditions would necessitate different terms for the 
service. The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion states that ‘“‘transit provisions may be necessary in 
certain sections and not in others. The cost of service may 
vary. 


Discussing the reply of carriers to this question, the 
digest says: 


Practically all of the carriers in all sections of the country 
are opposed to universal transit provisions on the same 
terms. The carriers in the Southeast almost uniformly re- 
ply: “Transit privileges should not be made universal and 
on the same terms and each case should be determined on its 
merits. Any different plan would unjustly deprive the car- 
riers of revenue to which they are entitled.” 

In the Southwest the majority reply, “No; conditions are 
different and each case should be judged upon its merits. 
And in the Northwest, “We believe there is no necessity for 
universal transit arrangements.” Of the replies received 
from the Pacific coast carriers the majority are “no” with- 
out qualification. Others declare themselves, generally 
speaking, not in favor of any transit provisions. The answer 
submitted on behalf of Central Freight Association carriers 
is, “No, but each case should be determined on its merits. 
Among the carriers in Trunk Line territory the Woodstock 
Railway Company declares itself in favor of universal transit 
provisions. ‘The Boston & Maine states that it would be 
impossible to grant transit upon the same terms in all 
sections. ‘The Western Maryland Railway states that the 
advisability of universal transit provisions is “extremely 
doubtful.” All other carriers in this territory answered 
in the negative. 





—_—oC 


NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—The commission has 
suspended until September 12 items in tariffs filed by 
Agents Eugene Morris and E. B. Boyd, which propose 
increased rates on wood pulp wall boards in carloads be- 
tween points in Central Ereight Association territory. 
The present basis is 83.33 percent of the sixth class rate 
and the carriers propose to advance it to the sixth class. 
The increases were scheduled to become effective May 
15 and June 1. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company has filed a reply 
to the petition of the Eureka Lumber Company for a re- 
hearing of the complaint of the Bonners Ferry Company 
against the Great Northern Railway, recently decided by 
the commission largely in favor of complainant. The 
Bonners Ferry Company says: 

None of the Montana mills seems to have paid any atten- 
tion or to have cared what relationship existed between them- 
selves so long as the artificial rate wall against Bonners 


Ferry (Idaho) mills was successfully maintained. And now 
that it seems as though Bonners Ferry were about to receive 
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some measure of justice the Eureka Lumber Company is 
apparently unable to understand the new order of things. 
A petition for rehearing has been filed by the Wells 
Lumber Company in its complaint against the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul road, which the commission de- 
cided in favor of the carrier. The petition holds that the 
commission was in error in holding that it was reasonable 
for the Milwaukee road to apply a rate of $4.50 per 
1,000 feet to shipments from its mill while at the same 
time applying a rate of $3 from other mills involving a 
shorter haul. Several cases are cited in justification of 
the petition for rehearing. 

Counsel for the Norfolk Southern Railroad Company 
have filed a brief with the commission in the complaint 
of the Whiteville Lumber Company et al. vs. the Atlantic 
Coast Line et al., involving rates on lumber and logs 
from North Carolina points to Virginia cities and beyond. 
Counsel for the carrier states that the complainants 
allege that existing rates from the territory involved on 
pine, oak and gum lumber to the Virginia cities are ap- 
proximately 3 cents per 100 pounds. The rates grade 
from 4 cents to 12% cents, and complainants insist the 
maximum should not exceed 9 cents. On through ship- 
ments the complainants would have a maximum of 8 
cents for the haul up to the Virginia cities. 

The Norfolk Southern is most largely concerned about 
the relationship between the rates on lumber and logs, 
complainants contending the differential should not ex- 
ceed 25 percent. The Norfolk Southern seriously objects 
to the log rates of the Atlantic Coast Line being taken 
by the commission as a fair standard of just and reason- 
able rates, or as a standard by which to fix and determine 
the rates of the Norfolk Southern and other carriers on 
either logs or lumber. 

The commission has denied the petition of the E. C. 
Bradley Lumber Company for a rehearing of its com- 
plaint, No. 8087, against the New Orleans Great North- 
ern Railroad Company. . 

The commission has issued an order permitting the 
Cadillac Lumber Exchange to amend its complaint, No. 
8329, against the Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al, 
and making several other carriers defendants in the 
case. 


CARRIERS’ CONNECTIONS SHOWN 


Commerce Commission Reports as to Water and Rail 
Systems’ Relationship with One Another 





_ WasuineTon, D. C., May 16.—The results of a sweep- 
ing investigation of the connections between rail and 
water carriers and the effect of Panama Canal competi- 
tion upon transcontinental freight rates are contained in 
a report made to the Senate by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in response to a resolution passed in May, 
1914. The figures given in the commission’s report are 
for June of that year. The investigation covered 337 
carriers, of which number 170 were railroads and 167 
were water carriers. The report shows that 121 railroads 
are interested in water transportation lines to the num- 
ber of eighty-six through intercorporate relationships 
and interlocking directorates or officers. 

Out of the total of 121 railroads interested in water 
carriers, sixty-nine had no stock control but maintained 
their relationship through interlocking directorates and 
officers. Out of the total number of water transporta- 
tion companies that were in one way or another con- 
trolled by railroad lines there were forty wherein the 
connection was solely through the interlocking system of 
directorates and officers, which owned and operated 426 
vessels having a gross tonnage of 1,883,966. The report 
shows that the total number of vessels operated, inelud- 
ing coastwise, transoceanic, steam and sailing and barges, 
which were operated by water lines having some sort of 
railroad control was 1,098, with a gross tonnage of 2,914,- 
941, Of this number 770 were steam vessels and 338 
Were sailing vessels or barges. These figures were for 
June 30, 1914, 

Twenty-seven railroad systems or their subsidiaries, 
according to the report, owned or operated steamship 
lines or vessels. The total number of vessels operated 
by the twenty-seven carriers was 648 with a gross tonnage 
of 1,030,214, of which number 498, with a gross tonnage 
of 596,225, operated on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and 
Seventy-one, with a gross tonnage of 234,499 operated on 
the Pacific, and sixty-nine, with a gross tonnage of 199,- 
490 operated on the great lakes. During the time cov- 
ered by the report of the commission vessels were actively 
Operating through the canal and furnished real competi- 
tion with the railroads. Soon after the commission’s in- 
vestigations were completed the great slide blocked canal 
traffic for many months and recently it was resumed on a 
comparatively small seale. ; 

The commission found that in most cases the water 
rates through the canal were from 50 to 67 percent lower 
than the coast to coast rate by rail. Virtually the only 
iene was in the case of leather, where the rate both 
>°y water and rail was $1.25 per 100. The greatest differ- 
age Was on gin and whisky where the rate was 60 cents 
py Water and $3.20 by rail. 

Pies Panama Railroad Company has issued a new 
reight classification and tariff, No. 17, ‘publishing class 
_ commodity rates between New York and Colon and 
Cristobal, which cancels the old tariff No. 14 and supple- 
— thereto. There is little change in the freight classi- 
pairs but the tariff rates have been increased generally 
;_pereent and will be levied as heretofore per 100 cubic 
— or per 100 pounds at the carrier’s option. The 
cue eee 100 pounds is exactly twice the charge per 
¢ Bi in all of the five classes. The advance in 
: ne ollowed the action of the United Frwit Company 
teen vancing rates 25 percent, effective March 15. Both 

‘s are receiving more cargo than they can handle and 

(Concluded on Page 58.) 
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News from Washington and Other Capitals 








TELLS OF TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 


National Trade Council Outlines Shipping Policy for 
Expansion of Foreign Business 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—The National Foreign 
Trade Council presented to Congress yesterday a care- 
fully prepared statement embodying the results of the 
investigations which have been carried on for some time 
by its merchant marine committee, relative to the trans- 
portation necessities for the development and expansion 
of the American foreign commerce. This statement was 
presented at this time because Cofigress is considering 
the administration ship purchase bill, and the council’s 
investigations bear particularly on the subject of the pro- 
posed legislation. It is declared that to increase within 
the next ten or fifteen years the 14.3 percent of American 
foreign commerce carried in American bottoms in 1915 
to 60 percent will require 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 gross 
tons of shipping valued at from $520,000,000 to $1,040,- 
000,000 according to the values at the time of purchase 
or construction. 

The creation of this merchant fleet, the council de- 
clares, will require the development of a sound national 
shipping policy which will encourage the investment of 
private capital for it is pointed out that such a fleet 
to be a sound investment must return an average of 6 per- 
cent dividends after depreciation which would amount to 
$31,000,000 to $63,000,000 a year. While it does not 
specifically condemn the legislation which the House is 
now considering and which is known as the administration 
measure, it points out so many glaring faults in the pro- 
posed plan of Government ownership and operation as 
to make it tantamount to a most severe criticism of the 
scheme. 

The problem is pronounced essentially industrial and 
shipping legislation of the last four years is described 
as ‘‘a succession of promises and disappointments, an 
incomplete and changing legislative purpose. ’’ 

Asking whether the pending shipping bill, represented 
by its advocates as a first step in marine development 
will lead to or permit the further steps necessary, the 
council says: 

With the $50,000,000 derived from the proposed bond 
issue not more than 600,000 gross tons of shipping can be 
provided at existing prices, or less than one-tenth of the 
minimum amount necessary to establish the United States 
in the shipping position above described. Nothing like 600,- 
000 gross tons is available from the few nations which, 
during the war, permit alienation of their merchant ves- 
sels. American shipyards will not guarantee deliveries of 
new construction within two years. Rear Admiral Benson 
has testified that the utmost the navy yards can guarantee, 
if assured prompt deliveries of materials, is six 10,000-ton 
ships in two years. 

The general trend of the report is that unless pri- 
vately owned shipping can be enabled to compete with 
that of other nations, the American marine is unlikely to 
attain large proportions through any Government owner- 
ship policy. 

The council favors the creation of a non-partisan ship- 
ping board composed of men experienced in shipping and 
foreign trade, but declares against chaining such a board 
to a pre-determined policy of Government ownership and 
operation of vessels, or to wholesale regulation of ocean 
freight rates, although it does not oppose the amendment 
to the administration shipping bill providing for the reg- 
ulation of conferences, abolition of deferred rebates, the 
use of fighting ships, and other abuses. It urges that 
the shipping board be free constructively to recommend 
to Congress the measures necessary to the maintenance 
of American shipping upon an equitable competitive basis 
with other nations, ‘‘always having due regard for the 
maintenance of American standards of living and com- 
pensation, and to keeping in view the needs of national 
defense and the necessities of foreign trade,’’ modifica- 
tion of the speed requirements of the Ocean Mail Act of 
1891, investigation by the shipping board of the meas- 
ures necessary to render investment in American ship- 
ping safe and attractive to private capital and to 
increase the present resources of America’s system 
of credit for this purpose, and the suspension, by 
the President, of such provisions of the Seamen’s 
Act as he may consider detrimental to the interests 
of American shipping until Congress, having before it the 
advice of the shipping board, has revised and modernized 
the United States navigation laws. 





COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS FOR TIMBER SALES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—Arrangements have 
been completed by the Forest Service for several large 
timber sales to occur within the next month and a half. 
The first of these sales will cover 66,000,000 feet of the 
Douglas fir, western hemlock and redwood saw logs on 
the Siskiyou National Forest, Oregon. The lowest price 
that will be considered is 75 cents per 1,000 feet. The 
price fixed by the appraiser is 95 cents. Bids will be 
opened on May 31. 

On June 5 bids will be opened on 140,000,000 feet of 
timber on the Pend d’Oreille and Kootenai National 
forests, Idaho. This timber includes 36,000,000 feet of 
white pine, 40,000,000 feet of spruce, 35,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir and larch, 15,000,000 feet of cedar, 4,000,000 
feet of white fir, 6,000,000 feet of hemlock, lodgepole 


pine ete., 60,000 cedar poles and an unknown quantity 
of piling, shingle bolts ete., and 50,000 feet of yellow 
pine. The appraised prices are: for white pine green, 
$3; dead, $1.50; yellow pine, green, $2; dead, $1; spruce, 
both green and dead, $1, and all other timber 50 cents. 

Bids will be opened on June 20 on 63,000,000 feet of 
timber on the Cabinet National Forest, Montana. This 
timber covers 4,400 acres and includes 30,000,000 feet 
of white pine, 20,000,000 feet of hemlock, 6,000,000 feet 
of white fir and 6,000,000 feet of spruce. Green white 
pine is held at $3 and dead white pine at $1, spruce at 
$1 and hemlock and fir at 50 cents. 

Another large sale will occur on June 20 when bids will 
be opened on 54,000,000 feet of timber on the Coeur 
d’Alene Forest, Idaho. This tract covers 3,040 acres, 
about 65 percent of the timber being white pine and the 
remainder Douglas fir, white fir, larch and Engelmann 
spruce. The green white pine is held at $3 and the dead 
white pine at $1.50, Engelmann spruce at $1 and the 
rest of the timber at 50 cents. 





READY TO VOTE ON SHIP PURCHASE BILL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—The House of Represent- 
atives began on Tuesday the consideration of the admin- 
istration ship purchase bill, under a special rule which 
limits general debate to five hours. The division of the 
House on the vote to adopt the rule, which was taken 
by some to be a test of the strength of the proponents of 
the measure, was strictly on party lines except that five 
Republicans voted with the Democrats to adopt it. On 
the other hand opponents of the measure declare that 
when the vote on its final passage comes there will be 
about thirty Democrats who will vote against the bill. 
The vote probably will not be taken until Saturday. 

The Senate fired a shot into the administration camp 
on merchant marine this week when Senator Jones of 
Washington, Republican, spoke in favor of a bill to es- 
tablish discriminating duties that would give American 
vessels the advantage in carrying goods to the United 
States. He insisted that the Democrats in advocating 
the Government ownership and operation of merchant 
marine vessels were abandoning a principle often stated 
by their party to the effect that the merchant marine 
should be built up without additional burdens upon the 
people. He pointed out that the administration bill pro- 
poses to spend $50,000,000, which must be taken from 
the people, for the purchase of merchant vessels. Said he: 

The building up of a merchant marine is not a party ques- 
tion. There is no difference of opinion about the importance 
of building up a merchant marine for this great country. 
Everybody recognizes that our differences are over methods 
only. The majority of Republicans have urged legislation 
similar to that of other countries and known as the subsidy 
system. The Democrats have opposed that policy, although 
favoring subsidies in one form or another in almost every 
other line of governmental activity. 

Senator Jones urged that all thought of party be laid 
aside in consideration of this question and he pointed 
out that the Democrats have over and over again gone on 
record as favoring such a plan of discriminatory duties 
as outlined in his bill. Said he: 

The main objection urged against the adoption of such a 
policy is that it would involve the abrogation of many 
treaties and invite retaliation. We can abrogate the treaties 
that shackle us in dealing with foreign trade without giving 
offense, because the treaties themselves provide for abroga- 
tion. This is the time to do it. When the European war is 
over we will find ourselves engaged in the fiercest commercial 
struggle that any nation has ever faced. These treaties will 
handicap us and aid our rivals. Other nations will not 
hesitate then to use every possible commercial device or 
subterfuge to, keep us off the seas or from securing the 
world’s markets. It is a matter of patriotic wisdom to pre- 
pare for the contest by terminating those treaties. 





NEW COMMERCIAL ATTACHE APPOINTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield has appointed Pierce Williams, of New York, as 
commercial attaché at London to succeed Alburtus H. 
Baldwin, who will be transferred to a post not yet de- 
cided upon. The London post of commercial attaché is 
considered the most important of the ten foreign offices 
connected with the Department of Commerce. Mr. Will- 
iams was appointed because he maintained a higher aver- 
age of marks in the noncompetitive examination for posi- 
tions in the foreign commercial service of the department 
than any other applicant. He will be attached to the 
American embassy at London, reporting, however, di- 
rectly to the Department of Commerce. In order to ac- 
cept the Government office Mr. Williams resigned an im- 
portant position with W. R. Grace & Co., importers and 
exporters of New York. 





INQUIRES FOR LUMBER ON CANAL PROJECT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—The Reclamation Serv- 
ice is asking proposals for earthwork and structures in 
connection with the Bowdoin Canal, Milk River irriga- 
tion project, Montana. Included in the proposals asked 
for is 50,000 feet b. m. of lumber. The work is located 
15 miles east of Malta, Mont., near Bowdoin station on 
the Great Northern Railway. Bids will be opened at the 
United States Reclamation Service office, Malta, mr ye 
June 22. The Reclamation Service has also awarded a 
contract to the Security Bridge. Company, of Minneapolis, 
for structures on the Bowdoin Canal project, which in- 
volves the same amount of lumber. The work is located 
about three miles east of Malta. The contract price was 
$12,940. 
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CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Crowd Much Business Into One Day’s Sessions — Grading Rules and Trade-marking Machine Endorsed, Insurance 
Department Strengthened—Advertising and Cut-over Land Problems Furthered 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., May 17.—By working through to 
7 o’clock this evening the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association’s twelfth annual meeting, held at 
the Hotel Grunewald here today, maintained the organ- 
ization’s one day convention record in spite of au 
unusual heavy business calendar. Representatives from 
twenty-seven different mills attended the meeting. 
The grading rules as revised last November were 
formally adopted. The directors were empowered to 
contract for the use of a new trade-making machine; 
the insurance committee was authorized to employ au 
insurance expert and establish an insurance depart- 
ment, if deemed advisable; advertising and trade ex- 
tension were exhaustively discussed, and Capt. Frederic 
Wilbert was reélected president. 
President Speaks of Past, Present and Future Activities 


The meeting opened at 10 o’clock. Following the 
roll call President Wilbert read his annual address. He 
referred to the fact that this was the twelfth annual 
meeting of the association, which was just turned 11 
years old. After briefly outlining the organization of the 
association and its history, Mr. Wilbert said: 

New problems may be slow in developing, but we are 
prone to see them and attempt to meet them only when they 
are fully grown and are busily at work against us. * se 
Our association, while it is one of the smallest of the lumber 
organizations, has managed to keep abreast of these changing 
conditions as well, at least, as any of the lumber associations 
and better than many of them. * * * We must admit, 
however, that we have constantly worked more from the 
point of view of “hindsight” than “foresight,” but we have 
been successful in seeing the problems in time to meet them 
and not after we have been entirely overcome by them. 

In speaking of the present the president said the 
association is confronted by more and more varied 
problems than ever before, adding: ‘‘There is a need 
of closer codperation between all woods and not merely 
between cypress manufacturers, as problems which 
affect wood, as such, are also our problems. In your 
deliberations today please be earnest and please be, so 
far as possible, unanimous in your conclusions.’’ 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary George E. Watson reported orally, confining 
his remarks to a review of the association’s exhibit 
work. Since January 1, he said, the association has 
staged exhibits at Dayton, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Grand Rapids, Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas and New 
Orleans. Calls for exhibits have grown steadily. The 
exhibit as originally organized was bulky, requiring 
considerable labor and time to install it. Experiments 
with the cypress bungalow exhibit, which is light, com- 
pact and attractive, have shown it to be effective. It 
has been displayed at Jefferson City, Mo., and St. 
Louis, with excellent results, and there have been many 
applications for it. Mr. Watson suggested that the 
construction of three others be authorized. 

In the absence of Treasurer E. G. Swartz, who is 
ill in Florida, his report was read by the secretary. 
It showed receipts of $141,760.15 (general fund) for 
the fiscal year ended April 30, with expenditures of 


$141,072. A balance on hand of $688.15 was increased 
to $1,888.15 by adding balances in three additional 
funds, showing the finances to be in a thoroughly 


healthy condition. 
Interinsurance 

Chairman R. H. Downman, reporting for the insur- 
ance committee orally, discussed interinsurance, which 
has grown from practically nothing fifteen years ago to 
about $125,000,000 of written insurance with $3,500,000 
premiums. This resulted in reducing stock company 
rates about one-half. Fire losses have been light and 
returns to the insured have ranged from one-fourth of 
the rate paid to 30 and as high as 40 percent in some 
instances. Chairman Downman believed that with 
proper support interinsurance exchanges could write 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty millions of insur- 
ance, and wider distribution and consequently reduced 
risks would lower rates still further. He urged careful 
individual study of interinsurance. 

C. 8. Williams in discussing the report told how 
some months ago a New York insurance man had pro- 
posed to handle his company’s business as insurance 
manager. ‘‘We gave him some business,’’ said Mr. 
Williams, ‘‘and he has helped us considerably. That 
experience suggests an idea which might be taken up 
here—the association’s employment of an expert to 
handle insurance matters. Lumbermen as a rule know 
comparatively little about insurance. Such an expert 
could visit the plants, suggest changes to secure rate 
reductions, examine policies and advise generally on 
insurance matters. If the insurance. department could 
be handled as successfully as the traffic and advertising 
departments it would save many times its cost:’? 

Mr. Williams suggested that the insurance committee 
be authorized to investigate the matter. Mr. Downman 
fully agreed that such a plan would be a proper associ- 
ation: activity, and J. C. Remick also spoke in its 
support. 


Tells Results of Grading Rule Changes 
The report of the committee on grades and specifica- 
tions made by L. W. Gilbert for J. F. Wigginton, 
chairman of the committee, deals with the results of 
the revision of the grading rules as reported at the 
semiannual meeting of the association in Jacksonville 








last November. The new rules adopted at Jacksonville 
in November have in general given satisfaction both 
to members and to the trade at large, because of the 
better service. received and given, according to the 
report. The few objections that have come from the 
trade have been:of such a nature and from such sources 
as to arouse the suspicion of those who have the best 
interests of cypress and the general lumber trade at 
heart. ; 

The report denies that the new rules were made 
wholly in the interest of the retail lumber trade, al- 
though admitting that retail yard grades were most 
affected by the changes, because it was the retail yard 
grades that under the old rules were most deficient. 
The report maintains that the changes made have im- 
proved the factory grades, which are now more clearly 
defined and therefore less liable to wide variations in 
quality because of difference in practice among the 
mills and are more suitable to the various factory re- 
quirements. 

The report then goes on to say: 

It has come to the notice of your committee that the com- 
mittee on grades of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion has proposed, for the adoption by that association, a set 
of grading rules for cypress that are at considerable variance 
with ours; and we ask for a resolution by this association 
protesting as unwarrantable and even discourteous the adop- 
tion by the National Hardwood Lumber Association of any 
grading rules for cypress other than those of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 

Regarding the inspection department the committee 
reported 216 requested reinspections involving 274 cars 
and one schooner. Inspections on account of grade 
numbered 203; inspections on account of grade and 
thinness, 34; inspections on account of manufacture, 5; 
greenness, 2; measurement, 1; grade and measurement, 





FREDERIC WILBERT, OF PLAQUEMINE, LA.; 
Reélected President 


4; canceled inspections, 21; special inspections, 3, 
and pending inspections, 2. Inspections on the 5- 
percent in favor of the mills were 60, and inspections 
on the 5-percent basis in favor of customers numbered 
215. The expense of the inspection department during 
this period including the cost of all the mill inspections 
was: Salaries of inspectors $6,478, traveling expenses 
of inspectors $3,576.33, general expense $36.55, making 
a total of $10,090.88. However, $1,178.40 was col- 
lected on inspection fees and inspection fees amount- 
ing to $402.81 are outstanding, totaling $1,581.21 in 
inspection fees, making the total cost up to May 1, 
1916, $8,509.67. 

The report of the committee corresponds so closely 
with the report a year ago that it indicates the asso- 
ciation has reached something resembling a standard. 

The overwhelming percentage of reinspections that 
went against the mills would at first glance indicate 
that little improvement has been made in the efficiency 
of the mill grading of association members. An 
analysis of the situation, however, shows that within 
the last ten years the efficiency of the mill grading 
has increased several hundred percent; thus in 1916 
the secretary’s office collected data showing that mem- 
bers were then making allowances on account of grad- 
ing and shortages at the rate of more than $50,000 a 
year. Last year 1,621,668 feet were regraded by the 
association inspectors, out of total shipments amounting 
to more than 500,000,000 feet. On the 1,621,668 re- 
graded last year only 471,356 feet fell below grade cr 
less than 1/10 of 1 percent of the total amount shipped, 
which, at $10 a thousand feet regraded, would amount 
to less than 1/10 of the allowances made ten years 
ago. It is seen, therefore, that while reinspections 
have not decreased in number as compared with the 
previous two or three years and the percentage against 
the mills does not grow materially smaller, the amount 
of lumber complained of by the customers of associa- 
tion members in comparison with eight or ten years 
ago has dwindled to an insignificant amount. Of course 
these figures, the report adds, apply only to the com- 
plaints that were serious enough to come to the atten- 


tion of the inspection department, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that these complaints are the most serious, 

L. W. Gilbert then offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we consider it the prerogative cf the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association to determine 
upon the only prevailing standard rules for cypress; that 
we deplore the attempt of another organization to write 
rules at variance with these we have fixed as the standard 
and that we notify the National Hardwood Lumper Associa: 
tion of this and request that association to adopt our rules 
as has always heretofore been done, : 

Mr. Downman in a discussion that followed suggesteq 
that cypress was not strictly speaking a hardwood; that 
members of the hardwood association, exclusive of 
cypress members affiliated with it for inspection pur. 
poses, cut only about 20,000,000 feet of cypress as 
against the 500,000,000 cut represented in the Cypress 
association. It occurred to him that the tail was try. 
ing to wag the dog and that the resolution might even 
be made stronger. 

Mr. Drews related that cypress manufacturers com- 
prised in their own association had always made the 
cypress rules. He thought that the National Hardwood 
association might with equal consistency adopt separate 
yellow pine rules. 

H. B. Hewes suggested that all Cypress association 
members who were also members of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association attend the latter’s annual 
meeting and protest against its scheme. 

Mr. Gilbert’s motion was put to a vote and was 
carried unanimously. 

For the tupelo committee Mr. Williams submitted 
the kick of one buyer on what he ealled ‘‘punky 
tupelo.’’ Samples were distributed for inspection. It 
was explained that the association inspector had been 
sent to adjust the matter, but he and the buyer dis- 
agreed squarely. Other buyers of similar stock pro- 
nounced it satisfactory. The committee thought no 
change in the rules was needed, but submitted the 
matter for action of the members. The consensus sus- 
tained the committee and a motion that no action be 
taken on the matter was carried unanimously. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


As the formal part of his report, R. H. Downman, 
chairman of the committee on railroads and transpor- 
tation, read a letter from Traffic Manager McKay in 
which the latter said that during the fiscal-year ended 
April 30, 1916, more rate troubles have developed than 
during any other year in the history of the department. 
Freight rates have advanced and are advancing 
steadily. The big question before the department and 
the members in general is the matter of lumber re- 
classification. 

During the fiscal year just ended, the letter said, the 
claim department filed 1,590 overcharge claims and 
collected 1,516 amounting to $17,925.62. Uncollected 
claims .amounting to $2,071.08 remain, which is the 
lowest figure ever reached by the association. The 
letter also speaks of improvement in weighing methods 
and the disposition of the Western Weighing & In- 
spection Bureau to work more closely with shippers. 
Delivery at destination points has greatly improved and 
several carriers are making efforts to adjust over- 
charges through their accounting departments. The 
letter ends by giving figures regarding the total claim 
collections handled for members by the department 
since it started the work April 16, 1906. 


Reclassification and Trade Conditions 


Mr. Downman reported orally on the reclassification 
question, stating that the counsel handling it was conf- 
dent of ultimate victory, but he urged the lumbermen 
to stand together and have their witnesses ready and 
available whenever hearings were ordered. 

George W. Dodge, chairman of the market conditions 
committee, reviewed orally current trade conditions, 
analyzing them from the basis of prevailing world 
conditions and their relation to competing woods. The 
trend of business, he pointed out, is always in cycles. 
A start with prosperity develops a period of extravagance 
that can not be supported and brings depression oF 
panic. Now, he said, we have a period of prosperity 
which to far-sighted lumbermen is a time for building up 
values. If we won’t do that now we never will, for if 
depression returns our competitors will hammer down 
values. No one can foretell the duration of the present 
era of prosperity and the next depression may be very 
severe, for Europe’s impaired purchasing power can not 
be anything but harmful to general business. Just now 
the advantage is with us to put values where they 
belong, with due regard always to competitive condi- 
tions and competition of other woods. 

For the legislation committee Mr. Downman dis: 
cussed briefly the prospect of amendments to Louist- 
ana’s compensation law by the legislature just co. 
vened. 

Several recommendations of the form of price list com- 
mittee submitted by Mr. Hewes were adopted. 


Advertising . 

Mr. Gilbert for the advertising committee called 00 
J. B. Crosby, of Chicago, to speak. Mr. Crosby eX 
plained that ‘‘species’’ advertising of eypress wi 
designed not only to extend its use but also to extend 
the use of wood in coéperation with the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association campaign to check the 
inroads of substitutes and develop new uses for woods. 
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‘he campaign had been planned to interest people in 
bevinning things that they would not otherwise 
have built and to expand the ‘‘small units’’ of 
purchases. By learning of the health values of sun 
parlors, sleeping balconies ete. people have come to 
revard them as necessities instead of luxuries, and 
there are myriads of cases where additions of this 
kind had been built by the house owner. The adver- 
tising of ‘‘minute things’? such as dahlia sticks and 
garden ornaments helps to increase the consumption 
of woods and stimulate trade. Mr. Crosby praised the 
cypress exhibit designed by Secretary Watson’s office 
as the best codrdinated and most effective that he had 
seen anywhere, saying that it visualizes as type can 
not. Also he commended the persistency of the cypress 
folk in pursuing their campaign and sticking to what 
they had started. ‘‘In this sense, cypress is the 
‘stickiest’? wood I know of,’’ he stated. He believed 
that trade-marking would help in many ways, nullifyizg 
for one thing any attempt to adopt discordant grading 
rules. Concluding, Mr. Crosby said that some part of 
the advertisimg appropriation would continue to be spent 
in opening new channels. ‘‘Cypress has been ahead from 
the start, and we like to keep a little ahead all the time.’’ 

On motion of Mr. Gilbert, Secretary Watson was 
authorized to have three more bungalow exhibits con- 
structed in accordance with his request. 


Committee Reports on Trade-Marking Lumber 


Chairman J. F. Wigginton read a report of the trade- 
marking committee. One of the most interesting features 
of the report was a description of a machine the 
committee recommends to apply the association trade- 
mark on lumber. The report opened by saying 
that since the subject of trade-marking was first 
definitely formulated by the members of this associa- 
tion a year ago it has been one of the livest topics 
of discussion among lumbermen. Most of the im- 
portant lumber manufacturers’ associations in the 
United States were not slow in recognizing the im- 
portance of trade-marking their lumber and the dis- 
advantages they would suffer when their unbranded 
lumber was brought into competition with trade- 
marked, certified lumber of other competing woods and 
they have taken active steps to adopt trade-marks and 
brand them on their products. 

In this way the manufacturer extends to the con- 
sumer the recognition of his responsibility and certifies 
the grade and manufacture of his lumber as being in 
accord with the standard rules of his association. 

The cypress trade-mark was. formally allotted by the 
Patent Office under date of January 11, 1916, and a 
certificate of registration issued which is the last de- 
tail necessary to the free and legal use of it by all 
members of the association. In its report the com- 
mittee expressed confidence that the members will in 
the future exercise the same care and attention to the 
grade and manufacture of their lumber which have 
characterized their former efforts in order that the 
cypress trade-mark shall be recognized as the synonym 
of correct methods of dealing with the consumer. As 
compared to the unallied manufacturer, the lumberman 
who is affiliated with an association has an incentive 
to do things which will be beneficial in the future. 
The Federal Trade Commission recently gave full ap- 
proval to such association work and advised the various 
branches of the lumber industry to get together in 
that way and do things that are not only progressive 
but tend to remove some of the evils which formerly 
beset the lumber business. 

The report of the committee contained a detailed 
description of the machine to be used in branding the 


irra on the association lumber, which is. as 
follows: : 


It is with considerable satisfaction that your committee is 
ready to advise that the pioneer action of this association 
has resulted in the invention of a mechanical device which 
a8 Deen installed at Bowie, La., and which has demonstrated 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that the trade-mark can be im- 
printed on both ends of the lumber as it leaves the trimmer 
table at a cost of installation and maintenance so very small 
as to be insignificant when compared with the benefits and 
Satisfaction to be derived from the use of this identifying 
brand. This machine was developed by J. G. McDonough and 
is the result of considerably more than one year’s labor and 
thought and the expenditure by him of several thousand dol- 
lars of his own money. 

_ The machine operates automatically as the lumber is car- 

ried by on the transfer chains, and there is no expense at- 
tached to its operation other than the printing ink in the 
impression at one end of the piece. The lumber may be 
branded on one or both ends, but the best results are obtained 
by branding the lumber on both ends, one end with the ink 
impression, the other end impressed but uninked. The opera- 
tion of the machine is also simplified by the double-end 
branding operation. 

The advantages of branding both ends are so great it is 
recommended that this method be used by all members. 
There are many reasons why it is advantageous to brand 
both ends, among which are: 

1. If the piece is trimmed on one end in the process of 
shipping the brand is still on the other end. 

- 2. When the lumber is stored in the retail yard each piece 
. ows an end brand and this would eliminate suspicion in 

e consumer’s or buyer’s mind .that would be aroused if 
Some of the ends were branded and others were not. 

m2 The best results from the marking device are obtained 
when the operation is applied to both ends, 

The committee will state that the ink branding and im- 
pressing has so much more attractive appearance than the 
puPression only that it recommends that method be adopted 
a the use of the official trade-mark, and that a particular 
color of ink be adopted as the standard color for trade- 
marine cypress lumber. It can be so arranged that the 

0 = adopted by our association can not be used on the same 
op — device by other lumber associations on their par- 
‘cular kind of lumber. This would be a most desirable 
arrangement to carry out. 
oan total cost of the machine with marking heads for a 
: — trimmer is about $350 delivered on a New Orleans 
a mh and the cost of installation is estimated at $100 to $150. 
al e patentee will furnish this association with blue prints 
yo addresses of manufacturers who will'build this machin- 
tL and will, under an agreement with our association, permit 
ba use of his machinery by all member mills. The charge 
: some will be an annual consideration to be mutually 
woe upon. The committee would suggest that some action 
¢ taken at this meeting authorizing an arrangement of this 


nature to be consummated by the board of directors at the 
earliest — time. 

The ultimate cost to each manufacturer, covering instal- 
lation and cost of maintenance and including the association 
payment for the use of the patent rights, could not possibly 
reach a cent a thousand feet on the cut of any individual 
mill. If there were no return whatever of this cost of trade- 
marking our products there would at least be that satisfac- 
tion of feeling that these manufacturers had done something 
that would stimulate a confidence in their lumber which does 
not today exist toward all lumber. On the other hand, it is 
more than likely that it will create a sentiment in the buyer’s 
mind in favor of purchasing the product for which that 
brand stands and he will feel that he can repeatedly order 
that brand with the certain knowledge that he will always 
get that same quality. 

In consideration of the general subject of trade-marking 
it is essential, if the best results are sought, that it be 
handled from the broadest possible aspect. In its former 
reports your committee has carefully refrained from using 
such expressions as ‘“‘trade-marking cypress.” It has believed 
that trade-marking lumber means so much more, even for 
cypress, than would the restriction of the trade-mark to a 
particular species, be it cypress, pine, or what not. 

It believes, furthermore, that we ‘should in every manner 
encourage other associations to brand their products, to the 
end that all association lumber shall, according to the rules 
of its association, be guaranteed standard as to quality and 
manufacture. 

Honest and intelligent effort in attending to the consumer’s 
wants is the most progressive step ever taken by this associa- 
tion, and the revision of its grading rules more nearly to 
meet the requirements of the consuming trade and the pro- 
tecting of its lumber with a trade-mark brand have done 
more to create a confidence in cypress lumber than anything 
else that has been done since we joined together in this asso- 
ciation to codperate for the general good of each other. 

The committee expressed confidence that members 
of the association will do all in their power to build 
up a sentiment in their own favor in the minds of the 
consumer. In this connection the report quoted 
Edward Hines, one of the largest operators in lumber, 
being engaged in the manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing of it. Mr. Hines gave his opinion after one 
year’s study of the subject, saying: 

The foundation of trade-marking lumber will influence the 
manufacturer to have his lumber well manufactured, well 
cured, correctly planed and uniformly up to the grade called 
for. This will have the effect of stimulating the pride of the 
manufacturer in his wares and of protecting him against 
unscrupulous buyers who might file claims and produce for 
inspection other lumber than that which was shipped them. 

The trade-mark will act as a general protection to the 
entire association controlling it, and this will act as an as- 
surance that the lumber will be sold for the particular quality 
or grade designated, as the trade-mark would identify the 
lumber and grade and would prevent firms from selling one 
grade and delivering another—a practice which has grown 
enormously in recent years. 

It would enable the ultimate consumer to get a better 
quality for his purpose. It would stamp out the impression 
that good lumber can not be had, and it would go a long 
way toward giving a guaranty to the trade that any quality 
of lumber that a person wishes to pay a fair price for can be 


<< a course would be welcomed by 90 percent of the re- 
tail trade, who are desirous of selling the consumer what he 
wants to pay for. All of this will encourage cleaner mer- 
chandising methods in the handling of lumber to the ultimate 
=" of the consumer, retailer, wholesaler and manufac- 

In further discussing of this subject the report stated 
that at a recent meeting of one of the large lumber 
associations while the subject of trade-marking lumber 
was under discussion, some one asked, ‘‘ How can we 
expect to sell our unbranded lumber in the yard carry- 
ing other species, such as fir, pine, cypress and others, 
bearing trade-marks?’’ The answer was that it would 
be useless to spend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
advertising lumber and maintain an inspection service 
at great expense if no means were adopted by which 
association lumber might be distinguished from other 
lumber. Accordingly a resolution was unanimously 
passed for branding the association lumber and author- 
izing its promotion bureau to adopt a trade-mark and 
investigate the best means of applying same. 

In closing its report the committee said it believes 
the trade-mark should be applied to all association 
lumber and should stand as an emblem designating the 
best that is in wood. However, manufacturers must 
never forget the responsibility of the trade-mark, as 
therein lies the crux of the whole thing. 

In the resultant discussion someone asked if it were 
proposed to place a brand on tupelo, the reply being 
that that was a matter for association action. Another 
asked if the machine would brand pieces of different 
lengths as they came from the machine, the answer 
being ‘‘yes.’’? Asked if the mills were to be required 
to install machine, Mr. Wigginton said that it would 
not be compulsory; mills could brand by hand if they 
wished, but automatic branding would be found most 
economical. The idea was to have the association buy 
the right to use a patent at a price based on produc- 
tion. Mr. Downman thought that no lumber but cy- 
press should be branded and that black ink should 
be adopted. H. W. Taylor told of satisfactory experi- 
ences with mill branded yellow pine, saying that during 
the last two years hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived asking for branded products. The plan to have 
the association push branding looked even better to 
him. The following resolution offered by Mr. Down- 
man was adopted: 

Resolved, That the board of directors, through the com- 
mittee on trade-mark, be and they are hereby authorized to 
make necessary investigation of the best methods of apply- 
ing the trade-mark to both ends of lumber, including the 


necessary machinery and cost of operation as well as cost 
for use of patent rights. 


Resolved, further, That the board of directors be empow- 
ered to enter into a contract for the use of such patent as 
—— may decide shall be adopted, the contract to include the 
exclusive right to use black ink on said device; provided that 
the payment for use of patent rights shall not exceed a cost 
of one-half cent per thousand feet on the annual cut of all 
member mills of this association. 


Cut-over Lands 


For the cut-over lands committee Mr. Hewes reported 
that as southern lumbermen are beginning to develop 
their cut-over lands, reforestation not being practicable 
under existing tax systems, cypress manufacturers 
should study the feasibility of reclaiming their cut-over 


tracts. One or two projects of this kind, he said, 
were already under way. It was suggested that experi- 
ments be conducted with swamp lands near mills, 
owners using their pull boats, canals and abundance 
of cheap fuel to drain and clear as much as possible. 

The recommendation provoked a spirited discussion 
of reclamation cost, doubt of its commercial feasibility 
being expressed. It was contended that with large 
areas of cheaper land available for purchase it would 
be difficult to dispose of cypress swamp land at a 
price equaling the total cost of reclamation. Myr, 
Hewes answered these objections at some length, ex- 
plaining the methods and estimating costs, which he 
conceded would run high, though insisting that reclam- 
ation was commercially feasible. 


Miscellany 


Dr. Hermann von Schrenk talked on experimental 
research work in progress or contemplated, discussed 
the war of the ‘‘substitutes’’ against wood, including 
the anti-shingle fight and related campaigns, and urged 
greater activity by lumbermen to counteract these 
hostile influences. He praised the association’s adver- 
tising and exhibit campaigns, reporting that during a 
recent trip to the Pacific Northwest he had learned of 
cypress sales in Idaho and Tacoma, Wash. 

E. A. Sterling, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association trade extension department, talked 
on trade extension and the war of substitutes, explain- 
ing what his organization is doing with regard to both. 
In what Mr. Crosby termed ‘‘species’’ advertising, he 
said, cypress is the ‘‘bright particular spot’’ although 
other bright spots were beginning to appear on the 
lumber map. He made earnest appeal for more liberal 
support of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation extension department and his plea was so effee- 
tive that Secretary Watson was empowered to solicit 
individual subscriptions in that cause. H. W. Taylor, 
of the Standard Lumber Company, Live Oak, Fila., 
promptly subscribed $1,000 and Messrs. Gilbert. and 
Gearheart announced that they would use their most 
persuasive efforts to enlist a contribution of like amount 
from their own companies. 

Votes of thanks were given Julius Seidel, of St. 
Louis, and Louis J. Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo., for 
their splendid handling of the bungalow exhibition. 
The secretary was authorized to draft resolutions on 
the death of William Eddy Barns. 

After discussing the new grading rules adopted in 
November the association gave them their formal and 
hearty approval and tendered thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of the lumber trade who assisted in pro- 
mulgating them. On motion the insurance committee 
was instructed to employ an insurance expert and to 
establish an insurance bureau as proposed at the morn- 
ing session. ‘President Wilbert named the following 
delegation to attend the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association annual: H. W. Taylor, L. W. Gilbert, 
W. S. Hollister, G. W. Dodge, H. B. Hewes, C. 8S. Wil- 
liams and George E. Watson. 


Election of Officers 


The committee on nominations, composed of Messrs. 
Hewes, Hollister, and Stebbins, presented the following 
ticket of officers for the ensuing year, Secretary Watson 
being instructed to cast the association’s ballot for its 
election: 

President—Frederic Wilvert. 

First vice president—H. B. Hewes. 

Second vice president—J. W. Oakford. 

Treasurer—E. G. Swartz. 

Directors—R. H. Downman, C. §S. Williams, R. H. Paul, 
J. F. Wigginton, J. Wade Tucker, L. W. Gilbert, BE. C. Glenn, 
T. C. Lawless, J. W. Darling, E. E. Moberly, George W. 
Dodge and H. W. Taylor. 

A motion to adjourn was carried. The directors held 
a brief session, reélecting G. E. Watson secretary, fol- 
lowing which a number of the members and their 
guests assembled in the Grunewald Lounge, where the 
annual enjoyable banquet is now in progress, 








DISCUSS SALESMANSHIP SCHOOL PLANS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 17.—A program for the school of 
salesmanship to be held in St. Louis June 26, 27 and 28, 
which was recommended by the committee on sales and 
distribution of the Southern Pine Association, was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the committee held here at the 
Planters Hotel May 10. In attendance were: 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans; Harry T. Kendall, Houston, Tex., sales man- 
ager of the Kirby Lumber Company and chairman of the 
committee; Herbert Moss, Carter-Kelly Lumber Company, 
Manning, Tex.; H. N. Rogers, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss.; James H. Austin, W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; J. B. Chipman, Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, St. Louis; F. E. Roope, St. Louis, repre- 
senting Mr. Townsend, of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany; William J. Yardley, Sabine Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, and Walter Shoop. 

The meeting outlined some of the important details in 
connection with holding of the school. Tentative dates 
were fixed for June 26-28 and the Planters Hotel was 
selected as the official headquarters. There will be a 
banquet on the evening of June 26. ‘The American 
Theater will be the meeting place and a very large at- 
tendance is expected. The school will not be restricted 
to members only, but non-subscriber mills will be in- 
vited to send delegates and a fee of $5 will be charged 
them. : 

Six sessions, two each day, will be held. At the first 
session, ©. 8S. Keith, president of the Southern Pine 
Association; J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager, and W. H. 
Sullivan, chairman of the trades extension committee, 
will discuss the association’s ideals, and its past and 
future work. ; : 

At a meeting to be held in Chicago several weeks hence 
definite final arrangements will be made. 
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LOUISIANIANS TALK BUSINESS 


Alexandria District Lumbermen Discuss 
Conditions in Monthly Meeting 


ALEXANDRIA, La., May 16.—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the ‘‘ Alexandria District’’ Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, held at Hotel Bentley this afternoon, orders 
were reported of 24,000,000 feet of timbers for the Bel- 
gian Government; also the Federal Government had 
placed orders for 14,000,000 feet for consumption at 
Panama. Cincinnati is building a new speedway to con- 
sume 7,707,000 feet. The general opinion was that the 
members would have all the business that they could 
handle by the end of the year. The Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company was reported to have reduced production 
15 to 20 percent. No. 2 dimension was reported steady 
but No. 1 not in such good demand. Large orders were 
offered in the last week at $9 off on No. 1 2x4—14 and 
No. 2 2x4—14 at $7 off, which most of the mills in this 
district refused. 

Guy H. Mallam, speaking for the Enterprise Lumber 
Company, reported orders received last week of nine cars 
and seventeen cars up to Tuesday of this week, an in- 
crease ot 50 percent on the first week; that the company 
has turned down six or eight cars that it was unable to 
fill on account of not having the stock; that it had not 
booked any timber orders lately, having enough to run 
thirty days. Small timber prices have weakened, struc- 
tural timber demand from the East is good. Building 
in the East shows a gain of 16 percent over last year. 
Manufacturers are asking all their customers to give as 
heavy orders as possible on account of car shortage, with 
no outlook for improvement in the situation. 

J. H. Kurth, jr., speaking for the Pawnee Land & 
Lumber Company, reported that it had enough orders to 
keep busy, with cutting orders to run for sixty days. It 
reported car shortage better and boxes more plentiful, 
and enough yard orders to keep it going for the balance 
of the month; that finish is accumulating, the company 
shipping very little. Shiplap is in good demand. The 
Pawnee company’s stocks have not increased this month, 
but have increased a little since the first of the year. 

J. H. Grimmett, speaking for the Germain & Boyd Lum- 
ber Company, reported that the car shortage for the last 
thirty days has been so great that it had practically 
withdrawn from the market. Cutting orders were very 
scarce. Its stock has increased during the year 2,500,000 
feet, and about 750,000 last month. Its mills were down 
all last year and stocks are about normal now. The com- 
pany had heard from its Saginaw (Mich.) office that 
when the weather opens up it expects good business. 

T. F. Terzia, in behalf of the Grayling Lumber Com- 
pany, of Monroe, La., reported box cars very scarce but 
the company loading all possible cars with finish and edge 
grain flooring. It felt that prices will be better in the 
near future and that finish is holding better than any- 
thing else. 

J. P. Wurtsbaugh reported for the Lodwick Lumber 
Company, of Shreveport, La., a great scarcity of box 
cars, with this week’s business better than that of the 
previous week. The company cuts only yard stock and 
finds prices very good for boards and shiplap, most of its 
western business being for No. 2 stock. 

J. Donner, for S. H. Bolinger & Co., Shreveport, La., 
said that it is shipping about 30 to 40 percent above cut 
and is getting all the cars required. Dimension he re- 
ported at $7 and $7.50 off; that inch stock has weakened 
more than 2-inch stock. He did not think prices would 
go up until the production is reduced and did not look for 
business to pick up before five or six months. 

Joe Coleman, of the Rosemary Pine Lumber Mills, 
South Mansfield, La., reported that it had not secured as 
much business as it could handle, but the slump was not 
so great as sixty days ago. He was not so optimistic as 
he had been, and said that stocks had been reduced since 
the first of March. April had shown the largest shipment 
this year. Mail order business is good, Mr. Coleman said, 
and as he thought that business will be sufficient this 
summer, he was not worried. Prices in Chicago are hold- 
ing up, as well as in west Texas, through commission men 
in Chicago the company having received orders inside of 
twenty-four hours by wire at $7.50 off. Car shortage 
he found about the same as usual. Mills in the Mans- 
field district have been shut down a day or two on ac- 
count of recent storms, and are asking their connections 
for as heavy capacity cars as possible. 

J. E. Thorsell, of the Iatt Lumber Company, of Colfax, 
La., was rather pessimistic, finding business quiet, more 
so on account of the company’s customers being unable 
to get other material such as iron and steel to go with 
yellow pine. Finish, both smoke and air dried, he re- 
ported $1 less than thirty days ago, yard orders very 
searce and cars 50 percent of normal. Few of the com- 
pany’s customers have cancelled orders for structural 
timbers on account of not being able to secure cars to 
ship them. 

Herbert Whittaker, of Williams Brothers Lumber Com- 
pany, Oberlin, La., reported that it was sold out of No. 2 
dimension. Its supply of finish was very good. The mill 
is running five days a week, trying to reduce stock. He 
found the car situation good, the plant getting all the box 
cars that it can use. The general opinion is that car 
shortage has improved during the last week. 


J. E. Crawford, of the Louisiana Sawmill Company, 
said that business is good and satisfactory, its mill run- 
ning only five days a week, starting Saturday two weeks 
ago. He found a 1 percent decrease from May 1 to 17 
compared with April 1 to 17: Shipments he said showed 
a 33 percent decrease. He thought that the car shortage 
has been the main factor in breaking the market and that 
further car shortage will have further effect on it. 


KE. H. Pope, of the Meridian Lumber Company, Merid- 
ian, La., reported No. 2 dimension in very good demand 
and that the company is increasing its No. 1 stock. It is 
selling No. 2 stock at $6 off and still has no accumula- 
tion. Stocks have increased this month from three to 
four hundred thousand feet. Orders are plentiful but 
cars scarce. 

J. S. Welsh, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, 
Shreveport, La., said it had not booked very much busi- 
ness during the last two weeks. It had a good demand 
for No. 2 stock, No. 1 not being in so much demand. 
Box ears are very scarce but flats plentiful. The com- 
pany had had several small claims on account of shipping 
in open cars. 

Most of the mills agree that one day shut down each 
week ought to decrease production 16 percent, but it 
really only shows 10 or 12 percent. Several of the 
largest mills are down two days a week, with reduction 
ot about 20 percent. Two by 4—14 is in good demand. 
Report was made that the chief engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad advised building of wooden cars instead 
of steel. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

A. L. Boyd, Alexandria, La. Paul Wurtsbaugh, 
A. D. Davis, lumber statis- Lbr. Co, 

tician. 

J. Donner, 8. H. Bolinger & 


Lodwick 
Joe Coleman, Rosemary Pine 


Ss. 
_ Co. as EB. Crawford, La. Sawmill 
E,. Gillett, La. Sawmill Co. 


6. H. Mallam, Enterprise 5. Grimmett, Germain- 
Lbr. Co. Boyd Lbr. Co. 
T. FI. Terzia, Grayling Lbr. J. H. Kurth, jr Pawnee 


Co. 

R. J. Wilson, Peavy Byrnes KE. H. iga Meridian Lum- 
Lbr. Co. ber C 

Herbert Whitaker, Williams 28: Welsh, Peavy Byrnes 


Bros. L Cc Lbr. Co. 
J. E. Thorsell, Iatt Lbr. Co. 


LUMBERMEN GOLFERS T0 PLAY 


Chicago Club Announces a Tournament— 
Prizes for Many Events 





Rain or shine, lumbermen golfers and near-golfers will 
be given an opportunity on Friday, June 9, to knock the 
little white pill around at the Beverly County Club, be- 
cause the tenth annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Chicago is to take place on that day 
without fail, according to an announcement of Secretary 
George T. Mickle. 

As the tournament this year will take place during 
the Republican national convention, when Chicago will 
be crowded to capacity, Secretary Mickle also has sent to 
out of town golfers, who will likely compete, a letter 
urging them to make immediately their hotel reservations 
in Chicago for that week. 


The announcement sent out includes a listing of events, 
the rules that will govern, transportation service to the 
Beverly Country Club and arrangements that have been 
made for the tournament. As an object of the tourna- 
ment is not only to play golf but also to promote good 
fellowship in the lumber fraternity, among the principal 
events of the day are the dinner and entertainment that 
will follow the tournament. This dinner, as is customary, 
is given without expense to those attending. 


The annual meeting of the association will also be 
held and the prizes distributed. The following events 
will be featured: 

: 1. CHAMPIONSHIP—Lowest gross score, 36 holes, medal 
play. 

THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN CuP—Lowest gross score, 
18 hates, afternoon play. 


THE STILLWELL Cup—Lowest gross score, 36 holes, 
sinieiane and afternoon play. 

4. THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO CUP— 
Lowest net score, 18 holes, afternoon play, full handicap to 
apply. Only players having a handicap of 12 or more are 
eligible in this event. 

5. THE HETTLER Cup—Match play against bogey, 18 
holes, afternoon play, full handicap to apply. 


6. THE PRESIDENT’s Cup—Presented by E. A. Lang. Best 
choice net score on 18 holes, full handicap to apply. Those 
playing full 36 holes are eligible in this event. 


J. W. EMBREE TropHy—Approach and putting contest 
on ninth (9) hole open to all players having a par or better 
score, afternoon play, on the eighteenth (18) hole. 

8. JACOB MorTENSON TropHy—Best net score on odd 


holes (1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 18, 15, 17), afternoon play, full 
handicap to apply. 


9. F. R. GADD TropHy—Lowest gross score, morning or 
afternoon play, made on second (2) hole (Punch Bowl). 


10. MAIDEN CLASS TrOPHY—Presented by Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association. 


11. FLigHT Events, FivE—Medal play, full handicap to 
apply, afternoon play. 


The handicap committee will divide the plays into five 
flights, according to handicaps assigned. 


First Flight Trophy, presented by J. D. Ross. 
Second Flight Trophy, presented by B. F. Masters. 
Third Flight Trophy, presented by G,. J. Pope. 


Fourth Flight Trophy, presented by E. C. Mueller, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


Fifth Flight Trophy, presented by C. A. Marsh. 


The present officers of the club are E. A. Lang, presi- 
dent; F. R. Gadd, treasurer; George T. Mickle, secretary. 
Directors—F. T. Boles, B. F. Masters, H. H. Hettler, 
E. H. Defebaugh and 'T. J. Wilcox. Committee chair. 
men: Membership— 
J. W. McCurdy; Entertainment—J. L. Barchard, and 
Reception—F. L. Johnson, Jr. 

The decision to play again at the Beverly Country 
Club has met with unanimous approval among the lumber- 
men golfers who participate in this event each year, and 
the sporty course at that club insures a feast of play for 
the most adept. Those in charge of the tournament are 
bending every effort to make this year’s tournament the 
best and most enjoyable held thus far. 





MANY COMMITTEES APPOINTED — 


National Wholesalers’ Association Announ. 
ces Personnel of Eighteen Bodies 


NeEw York, May 16.—President W. W. Knight, ot the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, hag 
appointed standing committees of the association for 
the ensuing year as follows: 


Executive committee—W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, ind.: 

eg C, Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh’ 

a. 3. Preisch, North Tonawanda, i ee Ga B. F. Betts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of managers of mere of information—A. L. Stone, 
chairman, Cleveland, Ohio; C. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; J. W. 
McClure, Memphis, Tenn. ; 4 b. McLaren, Toronto, Ont. ; 
Charles Hill, New York City; C. F. Treadway, New Haven, 

Conn. 


Railroad and transportation committee—L. Sonmeain. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; . Reeves, jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; George F, 
Kerns, Chicago, Ill.; W. G. Power Company, St. Pacome, 
Que.; W. O. Riddick, Azalea, N. C.; Nathan O’Berry, Golds- 
boro, N. C.; W. M. Weston, Boston, Mass.; W. EH. Nickey, 
Memphis, Tenn, 


Audit and finance committee—A, E. Lane, peaireen. New 
York ee M. Crombie, New York City; C. E. Kennedy, 
New Yor City. 

Arbitration committee—Knowlton Mixer, chairman, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥.3 &.. CG. Kay, Philadelphia, Pa. ; go T. Deal, 
Norfolk, Va.; peer Criste, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. W. Mowbray, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cc. B. Dudley, Memphis, Tenn.; W. &. 
Litchfield, Boston, Mass. 


Fire insurance eg BE. Eoeeck, chairman, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; P. Graves, Buffalo ; A. L. Stone, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Gordon Cc. Edwards, Gon wa, ” Ont. ; ae re 
Sisson, Potsdam, N. Y.; F. S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Legislation committee-—J. C. Donges, chairman, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.3 _— Souder, Philadelphia, Pa.; W cLean, New 
Albany, Ind.; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; J.C. Donges, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; L. C. Blades, Elizabeth City, N.C. J. oe 
Nelson, jr., Pottsville, Pa. 


Special congressional car gue commitiee—G. F, Craig, 
ae ig Philadelphia, Pa. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
J. Kendall, Pittsburgh, by ‘sw. Hi. Hopkins, Cincinnati, 
bus: F. B. Robertson, Memphis, Tenn. 


Hardwood inspection comttes ae McLean, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Daniel McLea, Baltimore, Md. ; Sch ofield, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; N. H. W Valeott, Scckemoans, as ys C.  e 
Kraemer, Richmond, Ind.; T. T. Adams, Richmond, Va.; 
T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky. 


_ Special committee on single standard universal hardwood 
inspection—Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md.; C. H. Barnaby, 
Greencastle, Ind.; E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.: RR, M 
Carrier, Sardis, Miss. ; BR. HH. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. 


Ocean marine Pit yee J. E. Hoban, poole, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; . el ee Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Dudley, Pitiadelphia, Pa. ; H. W 
H. M. Bickford, Boston, Mass. ; T. M. Sizer, ‘New York City: 
Ira Johnson, Baltimore, Md. ; S255: Cooney, New York City; 
Angus McLean, Bathurst, N. ’B. 


Lake marine committee—John Miller, oairmen Bay City, 
Mich. ; = F. Hawley, Tonawanda, N. Y. Betts, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ; A. J. Brady, North haawente. | N. ¥. 


F siggy? # committee—J. R. Williams, jr., chairman, Phila- 
delphia, : Selfridge, at., Waliltts, Cal.: J. V. Stim- 
son, tbe fh Rolly ind.: W. &. Butler, Boston, "Mass. ; J. 8. 
Gillies, Braeside, Ont.; J. B. White, Montreal, Que.; W. 
Clyde Sykes, Conifer, N.Y. ALB: Hammond, San Fran- 
cisco, Ca 


Advisory committee to American Forestry Association— 
C. Lippincott, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.; John M. 
Woods, Boston, Mass.; R. L. Sisson, Potsdam, N. ¥. 


Trade relations committee—W. E. Litchfield, chairman, 
Boston, Mass.; W. G. Frost, New York City; ie AY Amsler, 
Marion, Va.; O. ‘— "ee Buffalo, NS OSS Ad. Brady, ie 
vere Tonawanda, 'N. 2.2 K, Harroun, Watertown, N. Y. 

A. Wilson, Wheeling, ve Va. 


“Terms of sale and trade ethics—F. S. Underhill, chairman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; F. N. Snell, New Orleans, La. ; J. M. Gibbs, 
Norfolk, Va.; Horace F., . Taylor, Buffalo, N. ae aD: O. Ander- 
son, Marion, CREE us Witherbee, Boston, Mass. ; F. Goe- 
pel, St. Louis, Mo.; A. 4 Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. 


Special committee on workmen’s compensation—C. H. 
Barnaby, chairman, Greencastle, Ind.; C. A. Goodman, Marin- 
ette, Wis.; C. H. Prescott, Cleveland, Ohio; E. G. Griggs 
Tacoma, Wash. ; Hastcott, Pemb roke, Ont.; R. G. 
Brownell, Williamsport, Pa.; G. E. Major, Hertford, ae OR 
A..©. Dutton, Springfield, Mass. 


Membership committee—-Ontario, Quebec and Maritime 
Provinces: Duncan McLaren, chairman, Toronto, Ont.; 
Walter Laidlaw, Toronto, Ont.; Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, 
Ont.; A. H. Campbell, Montreal, Que.; W. T. Mason, Mont: 
real, Que.; W. G. Power, St. Pacome, Que.; Angus McLean, 
Bathurst, N. B. New England States—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut: 
ee McDonough, chairman, Boston, Mass.; L. M. Young, 
Bangor, Me.; H. M. Guernsey, Hartford, ‘Conn. ; Martin 
Brown, Boston, Mass. Eastern New York, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore: . M. Bruner, chairman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. P. Comegys, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. C. a 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas E - Philadelphia, Pa.; H.& 
a, New York City; Cc. W , Manning, New York City; 

Homer, Baltimore, Md. ; Virdin, Baltimore, Ma. 
‘3 estern New York, Western RR TB and West Virginia : 
Montgomery, chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. R. Splane, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. M. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. Morton 
Jones, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; M. BE. Preisch, North Tona- 

wanda, N. ¥.: 3..:A. Hofheins, North Tonawanda, N. 

x. A. Wilson, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida: B. eure chairman, 
Richmond, Va.3 We. McEwen, Azalea, N. C.; Claude Kiser, 
Greensboro, BE eS Thomas O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; im. C. 
Fowler, Macon, -Ga.; H. H. Bacon, Savannah, Ga.; W. G. 
Underwood, Hertford, N. C._ Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
— Missouri, Iowa: T. M. Brown, chairman, Louisville, 
Ky. A. McLean, New Albany, Ind.; C. B. Dudley, Mem- 
shia gk ; A. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. ; ae Washing: 
ton, Nashville, Tenn. : W. H. Hopkins, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. » 
Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind.; 
Claude "Maley, Evansville, mnG.$. 45. @. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; 
Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind. Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona: R. M. 
Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; Ferd ‘Brenner, Alexandria, La.; H. B. 
Weiss, Proctor, Ark.: C. A. Street, Timberton, La.; C. 8. 
Williams, Patterson, La. Michigan, ‘Tllinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and the West: A. H. Hempstead, chairman, Saginaw, 
Mich.; L. L. Barth, Chicago, Ill.; Louis Wuichet, Chicago, 
ii, ¢ W. M. Dwi ht, Detroit, Mich. ; Goorse, F. Kerns, Chi- 
cago, Tll.; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. ; F. Sayre, San 
Francisco, Cal.; E. A. Selfridge, jr., Willitts. Cal. 


Blanchard, Boston, ees? 


Veale North and South 





More than $1,000,000 worth of briquets was made out 
of waste coal dust in 1915, the exact production being 
221,537 short tons valued at $1,035,716. This was the 
largest output in the United States for one year except 
that of 1914. 
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SCHOOL OF BUSINESS LECTURES ATTRACTS CROWDS 





Retail Lumber. Dealers in Convention at Wichita, Kan., Enable Hundreds to See Educational Pictures and Hear Inter- 
esting Talks—Co-operation, Service and Advertising Discussed—Children Enjoy ‘‘Movies”’ 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wicuita, KAN., May 17.—The Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Convention and School of Business Lectures, of which 
a detailed mail report will appear in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN next week, began Tuesday evening with 
moving pictures of the lumber industry in Norway 
and in the South, which were shown in the forum of 
the municipal auditorium. No admission was charged 
and special effort was made to get the school children 
to attend. There-was a brass band present and a good 
erowd watched the pictures with much interest. 

Retailers from half a dozen States were present and 
there was a crowd of 600 people at the opening session 
on Wednesday. Much enthusiasm was displayed and 
there has been universal attendance at the sessions, an 
exceptionally high class of speeches, close attention and 
an air of serious purpose apparent. This is due largely 
to the advertising and preliminary work of F. A. 
Amsden and other members of the committee on ar- 
rangements, Mr. Amsden especially coming in for high 
commendation from all present. The meeting is being 
held in the Scottish Rite Temple, which is said to be 
the most beautiful in America. This meeting of the 
retail lumber dealers will be the last non-Masonic 
meeting held in this temple. 

After an organ recital at 10 o’clock, H. E. Case, of 
the Fourth National Bank, chairman of the program 
committee, called the meeting to order. He spoke of 
the size of the lumber business in Wichita and its 
importance generally to the community. He said the 
purpose of this meeting was to get acquainted with 
one another and to learn business efficiency. He then 
introduced Mayor O. H. Bentley, who welcomed the 
visitors to the city and made a special reference to 
the size and beauty of the Scottish Rite Temple in 
which the meeting was being held. 

Mayor Bentley stated that the city is trying to 
build up its lumber interests so as to make Wichita 
the lumber center of the Southwest. It is already the 
cattle and grain center. He made the visitors welcome 
and urged them to visit the residence sections, indus- 
tries and schools of Wichita. 

F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., first vice presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
and chairman of the present convention, acknowledged 
the address of welcome, and in stating the purpose of 
the convention quoted from a recent statement of Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, vice chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, who has publicly gone on record as favor- 
ing the organization of trade associations for the pur- 
pose of mutual help in putting business on a better 
foundation. He said the purpose of this meeting was 
to promote codperative efforts to help the dealers and 
the public alike and to correct public misapprehension 
of the real status of the lumber trade. He said that 
the dealers in Kansas and Oklahoma had yearly aggre- 
gate sales of $45,000,000 worth of building material. 
Business, he said, can be justified only if it is made 
worth while to the public. He dwelt on the value of 
service more than honesty which is taken for granted. 
Dealers must give positive, valuable building informa- 
tion and service and thus make themselves indispensa- 
ble, and above all they ought to be good citizens. He 
urged the support of all association work because it is 
beneficial to both the dealers and the public. 

James R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, made a 
brief address in which he told of a series of get- 
together meetings, and said that this one was bigger 
than he supposed would be possible. He gave credit 
to the lumbermen of Wichita for taking the initiative 
in this movement and suggested that this conference 
be made an annual affair. He said the Government 
1S now taking an interest in business and thought this 
was likely to be the greatest benefit America would 
derive from the European war. 

C hairman Bolman suggested as a topic for discussion 
the attitude of the public toward the lumber business. 
L. R. Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., suggested that the 
dealers tell their home newspapers about the meetings 
of lumbermen and give them the truth about what is 
done. Newspapers can give the people the right idea 
about association purposes, but if the papers are left 
to Suess they will guess wrong as often as they 
guess right, 

- M. Deal, of Wichita, said formerly lumbermen did 
~ nw their own rights and were afraid of publicity 
a they had sinned unknowingly. Investigations 
vere ordered by the Government because of this se- 
ce Now the lumbermen go to the officials and 
agg the conduct of their business so that they can 
veal their rights. A lively general discussion fol- 
Oia in which complete publicity was favored, after 

uch the morning session adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


, z 1 afternoon session was opened with an organ 
recital, following which Dr. A. M. Brodie spoke on the 
tre pe Man and Civic Problems,’’ dealing with the 
= : 1on of why the business man should interest him- 
— - these problems. Dr. Brodie is a delightful 
he ee speaker. He held the closest attention of 
* = lence and was frequently applauded. He said 
on ~ aay in a log cabin in the lumber woods and 
‘sue rorked all through his boyhood in old fashioned 

er mills. He attacked the wisdom of leaving pub- 








lic administration to petty politicians without business 
acumen enough to run a peanut stand. He said it is 
costly in money for business men not to mingle in 
public affairs and quoted from former Governor Hodge’s 
speech showing the general contempt of the public for 
legislators who often pass bills after ten minutes’ 
consideration. The most pitiable wrecks, he said, are 
professional office holders who are willing to take any- 
thing just so they can feed at the public trough. He 
then gave three specific reasons why business men 
should be in politics. The richest country in the world 
needs business men to administer it; it is a duty the 
business man owes to the public and one that can not 
be discharged by paying taxes. Human beings must 
act like human beings and take thought for number 
two as well as for number one. In conclusion he stated 
that a man with wide interests and wide service is 
both a better business administrator and a better man. 

Chairman Bolman then appointed a committee on 
resolutions as follows: 


A. D, Finley, Leroy, Kan. C. E. Sharp, Woodward, 

C. E. Leonard, Girard, Kan. Okla, 

J. J. Rhodes, CouncilGrove, T. J. Stewart, Oklahoma 
Kan, City, Okla. 


Following the appointment of this committee, L. R. 
Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., advertising manager of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, spoke on 
‘‘ Advertising and Efficiency.’’ Mr. Putman is an effec- 
tive speaker and a famous humorist. He called him- 
self an expert and then defined an expert as an ordi- 
nary man 1,000 miles from home. Advertising, he said, 
will not do any good unless it is backed by service, 
so yard efficiency comes first. Advertising is a course 
of education along the line of stuff you sell. It must 
create desire, must tell something, but must first at- 
tract attention. Pictures are valuable for this purpose. 
The newspaper, he declared, is the best and cheapest 
advertising medium. It is hard to be flowery in lan- 
guage about lumber. Retailers are men in the trenches 
and under the guns so they can do more efficient 
advertising than associations of wholesalers can do. 
The retail lumberman, he said, ought to advertise con- 
sistently but not pay extravagant sums for the adver- 
tising. He dealt briefly with the technical side of 
newspaper advertising. He thought wagon signs ought 
to be tacked onto loads of lumber leaving the yards, 
especially on those going to the country. Pencils and 
personal letters were also discussed. He dealt with the 
value of humor, slogans, cartoons of comic figures ete. 
Not all advertising, he said, will create a desire to buy, 
but all advertising will keep the yard before the public. 
On the efficiency side he dealt with collections and 
showed a blank note that he had used with good re- 
sults. He also showed a special card to use for tele- 
phone orders and showed some advertising he had de- 
signed for a county fair that had helped the fair and 
his own business as well. 

F. A. Amsden, of Wichita, read a long report on the 
legislative attempt to change the lien law. Lumber- 
men have fought this successfully. He showed that 
the proposed amendment would destroy the value of 
the lien law and thus injure both dealers and the 
public. This report was referred to the committee on 
resolutions after being generally discussed. Mr. Bol- 
man commended Mr, Amsden for the great amount of 
study he had given to the preparation of this report. 
Paul Klein, of Iola, Kan., a member of the State senate, 
branded the amendment as a hair-brained scheme that 
appeared to be an attempt of someone to get even with 
the public. Following this discussion the first day’s 
session adjourned. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WicuiTa, KaNn., May 18.—Today’s session was like 
that of yesterday, being characterized by a full 
attendance, a high order of program, and close atten- 
tion given to it. The program afforded a combina- 
tion of practical information and recognition of wide 
civie duty. 

A feature of this morning’s session was an address 
by H. Leslie Wildey, a merchant of Graettinger, Iowa. 
Mr. Wildey, who operates a general store there, spoke 
on ‘‘Mail Order Problems.’’ The speaker has had a 
wide experience in fighting mail order selling and 
lecturing on that subject. He was a forceful, brilliant 
and impressive speaker. He stated emphatically that 
the flourishing condition of mail order selling was due 
to the apathy of retailers. Mr. Wildey made an ex- 
haustive analysis of the situation and declared that 
the trouble was not so much in the cut prices at which 
mail order houses sold to customers as in the cut 
price at which the manufacturer sells to the mail 
order house. The manufacturer, he declared, is afraid 
the mail order house will get his goods and sell them 
at a loss for advertising purposes, so he gives the mail 
order house an inside price as a bribe to maintain the 
retail price. The manufacturer in turn, according to 
the speaker, tells the retailer he should sell at a stiil 
higher price, not recognizing that advertising of the 
mail order house has put emphasis upon the price. 
The customer also thinks that the difference in cash 
in advance price in Chicago and the credit price in 
his own home town represents an unjust margin of 
profit. 


According to Mr. Wildey, the best fight that the 
retailer can make against the mail order institution 
is to compel the manufacturer to give the retailer a 
square deal, a job that is too big for one man but 
could successfully be carried out through codperative 
efforts. ‘‘All together can meet and beat it,’’ was 
the way he characterized the fight. At this point in 
his talk he cited by name a number of things that are 
sold to mail order houses at inside prices, and also 
told of the efforts he had personally made to seek a 
correction of this method of lower selling to the mail 
order concern. He urged that retailers study the mail 
order catalogs, saying that such a study would show 
that not all apparent bargains are real ones. He also 
urged that a standing offer be made to meet the mail 
order price, plus half the freight rate. The country 
town dealer in his study of the mail order catalog 
should pick out the dishonest statements and call the 
attention of his customers to these statements, The 
small town dealer would be greatly helped, he declared, 
if honest advertising laws, such as prevail in some 
of the States, would be passed, which would not only 
curb mail order advertising that misleads but would 
put backbone into the manufacturers, who are now 
afraid to sell mail order institutions at the same price 
they sell to the retailer through jobbers. 

Secretary Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, spoke again at this forenoon’s sea- 
sion. He talked upon the subject of ready cut houses, 
stating that the old fashioned method of selling mail 
order lumber is a failure. The ready cut house, he 
said, had provided a new and attractive scheme and it 
was a tribute to advertising that one-half dozen firms 
ean sell ready cut houses at 25 percent above yard 
cost. 

In describing a visit he made to a ready cut house 
he said that the carpenter on the job took longer to 
find the pieces than to cut them and that two car- 
penters could have done all the cutting, except frames, 
in two days. The speaker said that 95 percent of the 
ready cut houses were sold without competition to 
people poisoned by fraudulent advertising. He de- 
clared also that the local lumber dealers should adver- 
tise to counteract all the fraudulent advertising of 
the ready cut institutions and should have their eata- 
logs in stock in order to discuss intelligently with 
the customers the ready cut proposition from A to Z, 
truthfully explaining what kind of a home in reality 
the ready cut brand would make. He also mentioned 
the use of pictures and plans as an aid to the retailer 
in holding the lumber business that rightfully belongs 
to him. 

Following the talk of Secretary Moorehead, a 
general discussion took place upon the same subject, 
bringing out many different ideas and suggestions. 

At noon H. E. Case, of the Davidson & Case Lum- 
ber Co., of Wichita, entertained about twenty visitors, 
speakers and newspaper men at a luncheon at the 
Wichita Club. The Arkansas Valley Lumber Company, 
of Wichita, sent a magnificent bouquet to the speak- 
ers’ table in the Temple. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The feature of the afternoon program was an ad- 
dress by Henry J. Allen on ‘‘Efficiency in Govern- 
ment.’? The speaker, who has a national reputation 
as an orator, certainly sustained it in his talk today. 
He dwelt at length on the waste in public affairs and 
reviewed county and State government, pointing out 
the fallacy of the public having the duty of selecting 
men for clerical positions by ballot. He spoke of the 
utility of the commission form of government, men- 
tioning especially the example of Dayton, Ohio, and 
its system of city management, recounting the great 
advance that Dayton had made since the change was 
made. The speaker declared that the only thing that 
America did not have was good government and that 
any governmental system would break down as soon 
as public interest in it waned. 

D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kan., read the report of the 
committee of retailers which was sent recently to 
confer with the grading rules committee of the South- 
ern Pine Association. The painstaking care of the 
committee was commended by F. D. Bolman. The 
report of the committee on resolutions thanked the 
local and trade press, condemned the proposed amend- 
ment to the Kansas lien law, expressed its thanks to 
those who took part in the program, to the association 
that loaned the moving picture films, and also to 
members of the local Masonic fraternity for the use 
of their temple. : 

At the request of L. R. Putman a resolution was 
passed as a tribute to the memory of T. H. Rogers, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla. Secretary Moorehead an- 
nounced that he was eager to hold other and smaller 
meetings throughout the territory covered by his asso- 
ciation. During the meeting there were 487 registra- 
tions; about 100 did not register. 

This afternoon the United Sash & Door Company, of 
this city, of which A. S. Parks is president, gave an 
industrial parade in which there were fifty trucks and 
automobiles, The ladies who were present at the con- 
vention were entertained this morning by a long 
automobile drive and luncheon at the Country Club. 
The meeting will come to a close this evening with a 
banquet at the Scottish Rite Temple. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 





The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and _ business 
need the protection? 





Write Us. 
GEO. H. HOLT & CO. | 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
Se ey 








PNG INGING INGLIS 


Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 





KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Fireplace Material 
No. 16 


Dome 
Damper 





This new style damper is 
only one of many articles we make for 
fireplaces. 


Numerous lumber dealers sell such items 
as dome dampers, ash trap doors, cleanout 
doors, etc. to contractors. WHY DON’T 
YOU? 


Send coupon today and get our Catalog 
1550 showing dome dampers, ash trap 
doors, cleanout doors, chimney thimbles, 
g™. fire baskets, andirons, fire sets, screens, 





soy spark guards, gas logs and door knock- 
- *v.@) ers. You can make a good profit 
4, oS selling our fixtures. 
} %, G We Also Make 
“ay, % or Builders’ hardware, wind mills, 
%, %;°@\, feed mills, ensilage cutters and 
Te, Q “§ « gasoline engines, 
“ . : > 
% Ge 
7% 
Stover Mfg.&Eng.Co. 
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FREEPORT, ILL. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY TOLD IN MINOR DETAIL 








California Retailers and Eastern Manufacturers Hold Conferences—Two Important Plans 
of the Southern Pine Association 











GRADING COMMITTEE REPORTS ON TESTS 


OSHKOSH, WIs., May 16.—Members of the grading 
committee of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association met at the office of the secretary, 
O. T. Swan, Friday, May 12, in a preliminary conference 
on what may develop into recommendations to the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association at Chicago in June 
on the subjeet of regrading of hardwood lumber for the 
benefit of manufacturers and other consumers. Reports 
were made on tests and experiments made at numerous 
localities based on the present grading rules and the 
newly proposed rules. Members of the committee de- 
cided to continue these tests and it was proposed to se- 
cure a car of hardwood to be shipped into this city-and 
to have similar tests made in order that the view of 
consumers may be secured. 





LUMBER COMPANY TO SHELTER EXHIBIT 


New ORLEANS, La., May 16.—The Delta Lumber Com- 
pany, a local retail concern with yards and handsome 
offices on Carrollton Avenue, will entertain the traveling 
exhibit of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, beginning Friday of this week. The exhibit in- 
cludes the beautiful model bungalow, with model yard 
surroundings, garage, pergolas, shrubbery etce., which 
has drawn admiring comment at all the big ‘‘shows’’ this 
season, and will be supplemented by other exhibit mate- 
rial. The bungalow recently has been placed on display 
by retail dealers in Jefferson City and St. Louis, making 
a pronounced hit in both cities. It is being returned to 
New Orleans for the Cypress association’s annual, and 
President Rhodes of the Delta company, learning of 
this, applied for the ‘‘next time.’’ The association 
meeting takes place Wednesday. On the following day 
the exhibit will be transferred to the Delta display 
rooms, where it will be opened to the New Orleans public 
on Friday. The installation of this exhibit at retail 
yards, for a sojourn of a week or ten days, is something 
of a novelty in association advertising work, but the 
experiences in the two Missouri yards have shown it to be 
highly effective. 


CALIFORNIA RETAILERS CONFER 


Semiannual Meeting Combines Sightseeing and Busi- 
ness—Lumbermen’s Day Coming 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CaL., May 15.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held in San Bernardino May 13, the 
board of directors having accepted the invitation of the 
California Portland Cement Company to visit its manu- 
facturing plant at Colton in the forenoon and there par- 
take of a luncheon. The members responded to the in- 
vitation in generous numbers and visited the lime and 
cement mills of the company until 12 o’élock. They were 
shown every feature of the processes of manufacture 
from the time the material is dipped up by the steam 
shovels until the sack-is tied and laid in the car for 
shipment. All visitors expressed themselves as highly 
entertained and much instructed. 

After the visit to the mill the members proceeded 
through Colton to Urbita Springs, where the women and 
children of the party were left to enjoy a picnic and 
luncheon provided by the cement company. The mem- 
bers of the association continued into San Bernardino 
to the Hotel Stewart, where a generous luncheon was 
spread. Music was furnished by the College Inn Sextet 
from the Nat Goodwin cafe, Ocean Park—artists every 
one of them, and they kept the diners in enthusiastic 
spirits. Toastmaster King ably headed the list of wit 
and wisdom at: the dinner, where ‘‘Credits’’ was the 
subject of an address by Robert F. Boswick. Carl E. 
Rosenberg spoke on ‘‘Selling Sense,’’ and ‘‘Keep 
a Moving’’ was the topic of Sylvester L. Weaver. 

The business meeting of the association, its semi- 
annual, was called to order in Elks Hall at 3 p. m., and 
was featured by the following addresses: 

“Why the Town Ordinance, and How It May be Made 
Effective’—Byron C. Hanna, of Los Angeles. 

“The Silo and Its Relation to the Interests of the Retail 
Lumbermen”—F, E. Slutman, of Brentwood, Cal. 

“Our Relation to the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and Reasons Why It Should be Supported’—oO. H. 
Barr, of Whittier. 

Ira P. Smith, southern representative of the California 
Redwood Association, ‘‘the man who is helping redwood 
find itself,’’ delivered an interesting speech. 

Among other items of business transacted the secretary 
was instructed to take steps in arranging for a lumber- 
man’s day at the San Diego Fair, a tentative date in Sep- 
tember being suggested. 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONFERENCES 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has called a meeting of the stockholders of the associ- 
ation to be held at 9:30 Tuesday morning, May 30, 
the day previous to the opening of the annual meeting 
of the organization. The stockholders’ meeting will 
be held in the Oak Room of the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Secretary R. S. Kellogg announces that the annual 
convention will be held at the Congress Hotel this year 


on account of its being a more convenient hotel from 
the standpoint of entertainment features. 

The purposes for the meeting of the stockholders 
include a possible change of the by-laws of Corporatinn 
and setting of the date for the annual meeting of the 
stockholders for the first Tuesday in April instead of 
the second Tuesday in July as it now stands. A change 
is desired in order that hereafter the annual meeting 
of the stockholders may be more conveniently arranged 
to take place before the annual meeting of ihe sub. 
scribers. The call states that while it is not likely 
that there will ever be a desire to hold a meeting of 
the subscribers as early as the first of April, a meeting 
of the stockholders can be held on that date by proxy 
and the meeting then adjourn to such time and place 
as desired to hold the large meeting of the subscribers 
Secretary Kellogg expects to be able to announce nex 
week the completed program for the coming annul 
meeting. : 


MACHINERY CONVENTION CLOSED 


Manufacturers’ Joint Conference Concludes With 
Officers’ Election, Outing and Banquet 








PITTSBURGH, PA., May 16.—The closing session of the 
three conventions held in Pittsburgh of the machinery 
trade as a whole, with the manufacturers, the Nationa 
Supply & Machinery Dealers and the Southern Supply ¢ 
Machinery Dealers united in many of the meetings, wa 
held at the William Penn Hotel on Friday of last week, 
The morning sessions were executive and at it paper 
were presented and trade matters generally were dis 
cussed. The National Supply & Machinery Dealer’ 
Association reélected its officers for another year, ani 
the Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association 
elected these officers: 


President—Ernest Howell, Charleston, S. C. 
First vice president—George H. Manning, Knoxville, Tem, 
Second vice president—J. B. Simmons, New Orleans, La, 


Chairman manufacturers’ and conference committee—Muj, 
W. H. Banks, Huntington, W. Va. 


Chairman executive committee—Joseph H. Belding, At 
gusta, Ga, 


Executive committee—John A. Harlin, Houston, Tex; 
W. H. McDonald, Atlanta, Ga.; Harry Hasian, Savannah, (a 

In the afternoon the visitors were taken for a boat rite 
on the Monongahela River and a visit to some of the 
steel mills, including the Duquesne works of the Car 
negie Steel Company and the McKeesport plant of tle 
National Tube Company, where they were given plenty 
of time to witness some of the great work going m 
there. Later they went to the Pittsburgh Country Club 
for the afternoon. The evening was given over to tle 
big banquet, which was a memorable event, attended ly 
practically the largest number of association member 
ever assembled. At this banquet there was a novelty it 
the form of a cabaret show which was followed by met: 
bers of the associations taking part in the proceding 
with humorous stories and dances, all of which addel 
immensely to the amusement and interest of the assembly. 
To add to the greater interest of the event, moving pit 
tures were taken of the outing of the guests during tht 
day and were shown at the banquet in the evening, I 
cluding a card party which was given in the afternod 
for the ladies. 

The more than 1,000 delegates to the conventions welt 
mostly on their way home before midnight Friday. Ther 
was expression everywhere that the convention had beet 
full of unusual value and instruction for every machine! 
man who was present and, aside from the delightful a 
tertainment that had been provided, the visitors had ott 
sion to congratulate themselves on being present to heat 
the trade discussions and secure ideas that will be help 
ful to them in their personal trade affairs. 





NOTES OF THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


New Or.EANs, La., May 13.—After a stay in Eup 
land, W. J. Drewry, European representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, is in France, arranging ot 
the installing of the Southern Pine Association’s & 
hibit of a Reconstructed City at the Exposition, to be hel 
in Paris beginning May 15. Dr. Hermann von Schrenk 
spending a good deal of time in preparing material fot 
the exhibit of the association at the Railway Supp! 
Manufacturers’ Association Show to be held in Atlant 
City, June 15 to 22. A feature of this exhibit will bes 
full size model of a modern freight car, construct? 
entirely of southern yellow pine and built according 
the latest approved-designs and Master Car Builders 
standards. The annual meeting of the Louisiana Daily 
men’s Association was held in New Orleans, April 4; 
but because of the limited space allotted the Southe 
Pine Association the exhibit there was small. A mit 
ture silo was arranged with a few toy animals over greet 
felt representing a part of a farm. This caused 4 . 
mand, for the association’s silo book and other literate 

One of the plans that have proved most popular with 
readers of the association’s advertisements is the Dv 
Colonial Cottage, containing almost every feature re 
quired in a modern dwelling. The lower floor has 4 ee 
living room divided from the dining room by 2 hall ¢0 
taining the stairway. On this floor are also pantih 
kitchen, lavatory and broom and linen closets. 
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secon) floor are four large sleeping rooms, each with a 
commodious closet. Both the interior and exterior were 
designed along plain colonial lines. Among the built-in 
u are bookeases, window seats, china closets, a 
and eupboards. Although the cost of building 
ne will vary, it is estimated that it will average 


features 
pantr, 


this ! 5 
<a $4,000. Nearly 200 requests for the plans of this 
cottave were received within two weeks after the photo- 


grap!) appeared in the Southern Pine Association’s ad- 
5 
yertisements. 


The moving picture films of the association are in 
general circulation, one being in the possession of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago, 
one being used at meetings in southern territory, while 


two other sets are on routes among the towns of sub- 
scribers to the association. Following a general dis- 
cussion of the attacks being made upon wood in the 


southern States and especially the ordinances being pro- 
posed to restrict the use of shingles, a resolution was 
carried at a recent meeting of the board of directors of 


the Southern Pine Association in Alexandria, La., as 
follows: 

RESOLVED, That we recommend to the board of directors 
the preparation of articles containing arguments which may 
be used by salesmen and others in defending lumber and wood 
products against the attacks being made upon them by the 
manufacturers and distributers of substitute materials, in 
order that those loyal to the lumber industry may have 
reliable and authentic data to submit to newspapers and 
others which unjustly attack lumber and seek to prejudice 
the public against its use. 


FUTURE LIFE OF ASSOCIATION UNDETERMINED 


PorTLAND, ORE., May 13.—The Association of North- 
western Box Manufacturers has closed its offices in the 
Northwestern Bank Building. Whether the association 
will continue or not remains to be seen, but for the pres- 
ent it is without any special headquarters. Possibly two 
associations will be formed, the western men to have 
headquarters here, and the eastern Washington, eastern 
Oregon and Idaho contingent to have headquarters at 
Spokane. 








WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Michigan Lumbermen to Meet—Box and Lumber Manufacturers Will Confer in Virginia 
—Plans of Hardwood Men 








May 25—North Carolina Pine Association and North Carolina 
“Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. Joint meeting. 
May 26—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, Ore. 
Monthly meeting. 
May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hotel 
“Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 
May 30—Southern Pine Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Meeting of subscribers. 
May 381—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting, 
May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
June 15, 16—-National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
June 24—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
“Tenn. Semiannual meeting. 
June 26-28—Southern Pine Association, St. Louis, Mo. School 
of Salesmanship. 
June 27-30—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 
Juky 11-15—Southern Forestry Congress, Asheville, N. C. 
August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
August 23-25--National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Belmont Hotel, New York, N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 
September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Annual meeting. 


National Association, 





THE GRAND RAPIDS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
PROGRAM 


An outline of the program of the annual meeting of 
the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, to be held 
in that city May 31, has been received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from Secretary A. Van Keulen. This re- 
cites that the annual banquet will be held from 6 to 
7:30 p. m. of that date, the banquet to be followed 
by an hour devoted to returns of election of officers, 
‘speeches and talks.’’?’ Entertainment will take up 
the time from 8:30 to 10:30 p. m. 

A very close race is expected-in the election of offi- 
cers, ‘as every person nominated for office,’’ according 
to Secretary Van Keulen, ‘‘is a hustler, and particu- 
larly well adapted for the position nominated for.’’ 
The following tickets have been sent to the members 
of the association: 

: Ticket No. 1 
EeROBIOGNE secs i511 15 Arthur Manning 
Virst vice president... Ed M. Holland 
Second vice president. Will L. Fassett 
lreasurer Glen Fitzgibbon 


Ticket No. 2 
L. L. Skillman 
H. G. Dudley 
Frank B. Lane 
Robert K. Jardine 


RACKELATY: <aac adios 8 Martin Noorthoek W. L. Fassett 

Secretary Van Keulen volunteers the information 
that the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association is on 
record as being opposed to any radical changes in in- 
spection rules, 





PINE AND BOX MEN PREPARE PLANS FOR 
JOINT MEETING 


NorFoLK, Va., May 13.—The committee of arrange- 

ments for the second joint convention ‘of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association and the North Carolina Pine Box 
& Shook Manufacturers’ Association, composed of F. E. 
Rogers, John M. Gibbs and W. B. Roper, at a meeting 
held on the 8th instant have completed arrangements 
for the event. Separate meetings of the two associa- 
tions will be held in the morning on May 25 at the Cham- 
berlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. At 1 o’clock 
luncheon will be served to both associations at which 
President W. L. Rice, of the Box association, will pre- 
side. Following the completion of luncheon it is ex- 
pected to have some short impromptu talks by several 
members of the two associations. 
At 2:30 p. m. the joint meeting will be called to order 
by President A. R. Turnbull, of the Pine association, 
and he is expected to have something appropriate to say 
‘or the occasion. He will be followed on the program 
% Col. R. K. Goodenow, of Baltimore, representing the 
ox manufacturers, and Charles Hill, of New York City, 
ae the lumber manufacturers. The subject of 
= Hill’s address will be ‘‘ Efficient Merchandising.’’ 
- set speech of the occasion will be delivered by 
James A, Emery, general counsel of the National Asso- 
mcrae of Manufacturers, Washington, D. C., who will 
sw k on ‘‘Business Organization and Legislation.’’ Fol- 
owing Mr. Emery’s address will be a report from Chair- 
— W. L. Rice, of the joint committee of the two asso- 
ciations, presenting to the joint convention any sugges- 
tions or recommendations that they may think proper 
in the premises. The members will be given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this report fully. 


At the morning meetings of the two associations no 
special features will be in evidence at the Pine associa- 
tion meeting but at the Box association meeting it is 
expected to have present George E. Watson, secretary of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New 
Orleans, La., who will give the box makers a talk on ad- 
vertising lines, telling them of the value of advertising to 
their business and the good results that may be obtained 
through efficient advertising methods. 





TO SPEAK ON SOUTHERN PINE INDUSTRY 


Announcement has been sent out from the head- 
quarters of the Southern Pine Association at New 
Orleans, La., that at the general meeting of subscrib- 
ers to the Southern Pine Association to be held at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago, on Tuesday, May 30, Hon. 
L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, legal representative of 
the association, will address the subscribers regarding 
the presentations relating to the yellow pine industry 
that have been made to the Federal Trade Commission. 
This will be the chief feature of the meeting, which will 
devote its attention otherwise to a consideration of the 
present condition of the southern yellow pine industry. 





TO ATTEND NEW ORLEANS CONCATENATION 


St. Louis, Mo., May 16.—Secretary-Treasurer Tennant 
left Tuesday noon for New Orleans, La., to attend the 
concatenation that will take place there on Saturday 
night, May 20. Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel 
will leave Thursday noon to attend the same concatena- 
tion. Both are expected to return to St, Louis by 
Monday. 

Concatenations will be held on the same night in San 
Francisco, Cal., in Corinth, Miss., and in New York. 





HARDWOOD MEETING MAY OCCUPY THREE 
DAYS 


In making further announcement of the nineteenth 
annual convention of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association to be held in Chicago vune 15 and 16, 
the May issue of the Official Bulletin contins this state- 
ment: 

It is also advisable to state that owing to the important 
character of the work which will come before the meeting, 
and especially that connected with the proposed changes in 
our inspection rules, it is possible that two days will not 
suffice for the completion of this work, and that as a conse- 
quence the convention may continue into the third day. 
Members are requested to reckon on the possibility of a 
three days’ session. 

The announcement also calls attention to the fact 
that the entire second day’s session has been set aside 
for inspection rules work, the idea being to give all 
the time possible to a free and frank discussion of 
this important subject, thus insuring to every member 
there the opportunity to present his views. Those 
who will be in attendance are requested to come fully 
prepared to express freely their opinion and no one 
should hesitate to claim the privilege of the floor. 

Secretary Fish advises that since the last issue 
of the bulletin applications have been received from 
thirteen concerns for membership in the association. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS WILL MEET IN 
CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 16.—The board of governors of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States will hold its quarterly (June) session in Chicago 
June 1 and 2, instead of in this city. This change of 
place is made in order to give the governors an oppor- 
tunity to attend the convention of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and to cover both meetings 
with one trip. 





CALLS MEETING FOR INSPECTORS 

CINCINNATI, OHI0, May 16.—Secretary W. H. Weller, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, has called a meeting of inspectors for 
May 22 and 23, at Memphis. It is expected that there 
will be a large representation from the mills in that sec- 
tion of the hardwood territory. The two days will be 
devoted to a school of instruction in inspection under 
the rules of the association. There will be practical work 
done, and there also will be time given over to pleasure. 
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INANCIAL | 





Financing 
~ Lumbermen— 


is a businéss, requiring 
special knowledége. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 








Long Experience 


In Timber Bonds 


equips us to handle your loans 
with the greatest facility and in 
a manner best fitted to your 
needs. We invite consultation. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


Fourteen Years Exclusive Experience 
in Timber Securities. 


Continental and Commercial Bank Building, CHICAGO 

















O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 





(Established since 1898) 
We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS 


And Mill Properties 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B.C. We have some 
very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 


Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. 


























Wa. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accmnitanis 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY | 
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A Bargain 
On Equipment 


you'll be glad you investigated if 
you can use any of the following: 
e 
En Ine 17%4’’ x 18’’ L. H. Heavy Duty 
g Buckeye Engine. 
Band Sa R’ht Hand. Cap.8’’ to20’’. 
Samuel C. Rogers & Co. 


Sharpeners 2:2." ie: 0 Spe: 


Capacity 3’’ to 6’ 





No. 1 Baldwin, Tuthill and 
Bolton Band SawSharpener, 





© 
Brazing Brazing Clamp Mounted on 
Cl frame; will braze saws to 
amp 


11’’ wide. 
Machine and Bolter 
Lat 


4 Saw Lath Machine and 3 sets of Saws, 
1 Single Saw Lath Bolter. 
° Spark 
Locomotive Fo Stack 


ONE Radley and Hunter Locomotive Stack (manu- 
factured by the Lima Locomotive Corporation) Spark 
Proof Stack, new, never used. Eliminates all danger 
of setting fires from sparks. 


Pile Driver 
Hammer 


We will be pleased to send full description and prices 
on any of the above machinery, and name low prices. 


John S. Owen Lumber Co., Owen, Wis. 





Pile Driver Hammer 27”’ 
wide, 13’’ deep, 48’’ long. 


One Follower Hammer 23”’ 
dia. x 14” long. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ** CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 


Tana LD 


| TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 
eet | 
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Are you contemplating 
a sale, loan or operation @ 


If so you will find an estimate made by disinterested parties, 
recognized by the leading banking houses, invaluable. We 
invite consultation on our methods of reporting on timber 
and milling properties. 


R. R. Gardner Company, _ aravette Bide. 
Formerly Brayton & Lawbaugh, Ltd. Chicago 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Morton Butler, Pres. R. R. Gardner, Vice-Pres. 








( SAsPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay \ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


2 pntizasiig* NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 








Contains the best work of “The Lum- 
berman Poet”, including “Today”’, 
just now America’s most widely quoted 


THE WOODS 


By Douglas Malloch 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES LAY SUMMER PLANS 





Some Look Forward to Quiet and Peaceful 


Outings While Others Prepare for Grading 


Rule Fight at Chicago Hardwood Convention 





Baker, ORE., May 13.—The subject of discussion at the 
monthly luncheon of the Commercial Club, which was held 
a few days ago, was the importance of the lumber 
industry of Baker County to the community. 

Several months ago the club instituted the practice of 
having a representative member of different industries 
of the county make a report showing the extent of these 
industries and their relations to the commercial activities 
of the community. The result has been that Baker citi- 
zens have learned a great deal about their own city— 
things going on about them that they had little idea of. 
They have come to look with more respect toward these 
industries and to take more pride in their city. 

The facts regarding the lumber industry of the county 
were presented at the luncheon by W. C. Calder, of the 
Wallowa Timber Company, which concern has extensive 
timber holdings here. Because of the fact that the bulk 
ot the product of lumber mills is shipped east, bringing 
new money into the community, and that such a large 
portion otf the price of the product is paid out for labor 
and thus distributed here, it is easily seen that this is the 
most important industry in the county. 

The following 1s a summary of Mr. Calder’s report on 
the lumber industry of Baker County; the figures used 
showing cut, men employed etc. are for the year 1915: 


Amount of capital employed by operating companies and 
invested in timber immediately available tor operation, 
$4,773,000. 

Total amount of lumber cut, 70,500,000 feet. 

Shipped to Colorado and western points, 26,075,000 feet. 

Shipped to Chicago and Mississippi River points, 26,800,- 
000 feet. 

Shipped to Atlantic coast and the New England States, 
16,125,000 feet. 

Total shipped, 69,000,000 feet, 

Total amount paid out for labor, $491,000. 

Total amount spent with merchants, $120,600. 

Average number of men employed the year around, 740. 

Average number of men employed in Baker, 315. 

Average number of men employed in two camps, 425. 

Average stock carried, 42,200,000 feet. 

Value of average stock carried, $600,500, 

Receipts from lumber shipped $1,202,000. 


Concluding the report, Mr. Calder made the following 
remarks: 


In the manufacture of lumber fully 70 percent of the cost 
goes for labor. 

At the present rate of cutting, it will take the present 
number of men employed (740) over seventy years to cut 
the timber immediately available to Baker for operation. 

No doubt that operations will materially increase and that 
within a reasonable time there will be over 1,500 or 2,000 
men employed and it is likely that the amount of timber 
available will be cut within twenty-five years. j 

There is an additional 5,000,000,000 teet of timber within 
reasonable reach that may be brought to Baker for manufac- 
ture, which would mean several thousand men employed for 
approximately forty or fifty years. 





MISSOURI LUMBERMEN HOLD OUTING 


Houister, Mo., May 13.—Sixty lumbermen of south- 
western Missouri, representing 135 of the retail yards of 
this section of the State, enjoyed an outing yesterday 
and today on Lake Taneycomo, the Ozark water resort. 
It was the second time the lumber merchants had come 
here for a resting spell, and they enjoyed it thoroughly. 

There is no organization of the southwestern Missouri 
lumbermen, but they are enthusiastic over the outings and 
it is probable that the excursions will result in the forma- 
tion of a club. J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, was here from Kan- 
sas City to attend the affair. 





PARTICIPATE IN G,. A. R. PARADE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 15.—Last week Evansville en- 
tertained the annual State encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Indiana and at the same time 
held a celebration in honor of Indiana’s centennial anni- 
versary. In the parade on Wednesday the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club had two pretty and expensive floats 
that were favorably commented upon along the entire 
line of march. The float arranged for the hardwood 
interests of the club by Mertice E. Taylor, secretary, 
represented several men cutting down a giant tree in a 
forest and the various stages of the log from the time 
it reached the sawmill until it was cut into lumber. At 
the end of the float was a stack of lumber on which 
stood two inspectors. The planing mill men and retail 
dealers exhibited an automobile beautifully decorated in 
pink and white and occupied by several beautiful young 
ladies who were saluted all along the line of march. 

Secretary Taylor will in a short time prepare the invi- 
tations to be sent out for the annual outing of the club 
to be held on the steamer John S. Hopkins on the Ohio 
River Tuesday, June 13. 





DISCREDIT PROPOSED RULE CHANGES 

CINCINNATI, OuIO, May 16.—Further opposition to 
the proposed changes in the grading rules to come before 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association at the com- 
ing convention in Chicago was disclosed at today’s meet- 
ing of the lumber exchange of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. A majority of the membership is opposed 
to the changes because, it claims, ‘‘they will result in 
a lowering of the grades and a deterioration of lumber 
in the present classes.’’ 

The committee to boost for a delegation from here to 
the convention to represent the local opposition reported 
that there will be a large delegation representing the 
exchange, the lumbermen’s club, and, to some extent, 


the membership of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Aggo. 
ciation of the United States. 

J. Watt Graham was made chairman of a committee 
to arrange for a ‘‘ get-together dinner,’’ fixing Monday, 
May 29, as a tentative date, subject to change should it 
be found that it is not convenient to a majority of the 
membership. Mr. Graham will endeavor to secure one or 
more outside speakers for the occasion. 





OPPOSE CHANGES IN INSPECTION RULES 

Burra.o, N. Y., May 17.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex. 
change last Saturday passed a resolution opposing the 
changes in rules of inspection of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. The sentiment was unanimous and 
the Buffalo delegation to the Chicago convention, which 
promises to be large, will present a protest against the 
proposed changes. The exchange members listened to 
representatives of the New York Telephone Company and 
of-the Federal Telephone Company who propose a mer- 
ger of the two local companies, and most of the lumber- 
men expressed themselves as favoring the plan. 





STANDING COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED 


Division E of St. Louis Exchange Perfects Organiza- 
tion—Hardwood Men Discuss Rule Changes 


St. Louis, Mo., May 17.—There was a meeting of the 
tie and timber division (E) of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis held at the headquarters of the ex- 
change, Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock. This was the 
second meeting after the organization had been ef- 
fected. 

The chairman of division E, P. R. Walsh, of Walsh- 
Griffith & Co., announced the following names for mem- 
bership on the standing committees of the lumbermen’s 
exchange: 

Membership committee—F. P. Hearne, of F. B. Hearne 
Tie & Timber Company, St. Louis. 

Public affairs committee—B. F. Givens, of Hobart-Lee Tie 
& Timber Company, Springfield, Mo. 

Finance committee—A. J. Gorg, of St. Louis. 


Credits committee—T. J. Moss, of T. J. Moss Tie & Timber 
Company, St. Louis. 


Traffic committee—A. R. Fathman, of Western Tie & Tim- 
ber Company, St. Louis. 

Insurance and casualty committee 
Ables-Taussig Company, St. Louis. 

_ Inspection committee—E. E. Stone, of Big Muddy Iron & 
Coal Company, St. Louis. 

Chairman Walsh also announced the committee to 
prepare specifications for the production of ties. The 
committee is to make recommendations that are to be 
submitted to all members of division E for its approval 
or criticism before final adoption of the rules. This 
committee is as follows: 








Robert Ables, jr.; of 


F. P. Hearne, chairman; Mr. Alace, of Merseal Tie & Tim- 
ber Company, Desoto, Mo.; A. J. Gorg; J. J. Schafley, of 
Cordia Tie & Timber Company, St. Louis; F. E. Fornschell, 
of B. Johnson Tie & Timber Company, Richmond, Ind.; 
A, E, Nixon, of Western Tie & Timber Company, St. Louis; 
W. W. Watkins, of Joyce-Watkins, Chicago; B. F. Givens; 
T. J. Moss. " 

This committee met on the day following, Tuesday, 
and outlined its tentative rules to be submitted to the 
members. 

_Chairman Walsh also appointed a finance committee of 
division E, as follows: A. J. Gorg, T. J. Moss and F. P. 
Hearne. This committee will meet on Monday, May 22 
at 10 o’clock. 

Secretary O. A. Pier is much pleased with the progress 
being made by the new division, which bids fair to be a 
very important factor in the wood industry in St. Louis. 


The hardwood division (B) of the lumbermen’s ex- 
change met Tuesday, May 16, at 2 p.m. The principal 
matter brought before the meeting was a discussion on 
the proposed changes in the rules and specifications gov- 
erning the inspection of hardwoods. J. 8. Benas, of the 
Waldstein Lumber Company, St. Louis, who is a mem- 
ber of the rules committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was present and discussed the 
various phases of the committee’s work and recommenda- 
tions. It is the wish of the members of division B that 
all firms handling hardwood in St. Louis be apprised 
of these changes and come into the discussion, whether 
members of the exchange or not. 

The meeting adjourned with the understanding that 
the hardwood interests of St. Louis would get together 
on June 9 at 2 o’clock, at the exchange headquarters, 
further to consider the ~ committee’s recommendations 
before the members of the National association are called 
upon to vote on these rules, at the annual convention, 
June 16. 





TO HOLD SEMIMONTHLY MEETING 
MEMPHIS, TENN., May 17.—The regular semi-monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club will be held at the 
Hotel Gayoso Saturday, May 20. At this meeting the 
committee that has been working in behalf of 8. 
Anderson for the presidency of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association will report. The special train com- 


mittee will report at the same time and it is understoo 
that the ‘‘S. B. Anderson Special’’ will be the finest 
train that has ever left Memphis. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE U. S. AND US 


New York Crry, May 13.—The carpenters were hammering merrily on 
the great grandstand on Fifth Avenue at Madison Square when we struck 
town; for lumber, of course, was the material. But, though the lumber- 
men furnished it, they didn’t sit on it. They let Mayor Mitchell and Gen- 
eral Wood and the other dignitaries do that. Instead the lumbermen hoofed 
it with the rest in the great preparedness parade. 

They met under the lumber banner at Reade Street at 11 in the 
morning, and there wasn’t anyone among the 145,000 who had any more 
pep aud enthusiasm than the lumbermen—and the beauty of it was that 
the pep and enthusiasm weren’t all at the beginning of the march. 

Commander-in-Chief Russell J. Perrine was in command, and the fol- 
lowing were announced as his efficient staff: Gen. J. Albert’ Mahlstedt, Maj. 
Gen. W. D. McGovern, Brig. Gen. George H. Storm, Col. James Sherlock 
Davis, Lieut. Col. Walter P. Schuyler, Maj. James Schuyler, Capt. E. F. 
Perry, Lieut. W. Ward Smith, Adj. J. G. Staats, Serg. Charles C. Miller, 
Corp. Arthur R. Carr, Orderly Robert R. Sizer and Private Walter H. 
Redman. 

Maj. James Schuyler came near not being permitted to march, for it 
was discovered that he was a real, sure-enough, honest-to-goodness major; 
but this was overlooked. Bob Sizer objected to being orderly, until he was 
told that the title was not to be taken too seriously. With the exception 
of these two incidents all went merry as Mary Garden. Private Walter H. 
Redman was commended by all his superiors for his military bearing; they 
were unanimous in declaring that in military bearing he was a bear. 

But these were not all. The lumbermen of the metropolitan district 
and environs turned out in no uncertain numbers and showed that they 
were in favor of preparedness—that they preferred being prepared to 
being repaired. They expressed a willingness not only to go to the front, 
but even to send some of the substitute merchants and fire-preventionists 
with them. They are ready to fight on land or tide, and most of them 
without being tied. Admiral Mot Hoban already has volunteered to build 
a fleet of wooden battleships; and, as Mr. Hoban is a member of the New 
York Yacht Club and therefore a naval authority, his words of wisdom 
are to be carefully weighed, even if it is necessary to get an apothecary’s 
seale with which to do it. 

There is much to be said in favor of the wooden battleship, as we have 
pointed out in this department before. In the first place, a battleship of 
wood construction can very quickly be thrown together; in Toledo a house 
was built in a day recently; probably a first-class battleship, if built of 
wood, could be built in the same time. And it would have to be, if our 
present policy of preparedness is to be continued. We would have to 
build a fleet after the enemy had sailed. And, if they wouldn’t let us go 
out to sea to see, even after the enemy had been sighted from the Wool- 
worth Building, 

It was the realization of some such thing as this that induced the lum- 
bermen of New York to march in the parade. They realize that wood is 
the great home-building material, but they are not so sure about battle- 
ships. They think maybe it would be just as well to take a little more 
time and build them of steel. Perhaps, say they, more steel battleships, 
less possible interruption to home-building. Anyway, let’s prepare. 


THE DINING CAR 

The waiter says that people seem to think it is a dime-ing car. 

The diner may not always be in a dry state, but the cigars always are. 

It was the dining car waiter who introduced dancing from the waist up. 
, It is said that the diner is a money-losing proposition. I know it is 
or me. 

Some day I am going to murder the dining car conductor who asks: 
“One check??? 

I should think a person would be ashamed to fletcherize in an over- 
crowded diner. 

Whether you want soup ought to depend not so much upon your 
appetite as on the roadbed. 

It is remarkable how many people seldom eat bread and butter now 
that it is charged for. 

A great many ladies imagine that smoking is prohibited in the diner 
on their account. 

The English Channel may be rough, but take a diner in the Rockies 
for really sloppy weather. 

You generally can detect those unaccustomed to dining in a diner— 
they behave so much better. : 

Some men go on to the Chautauqua platform to acquaint the public 
with their views, while others go into the diner. 

There are two places where it is almost impossible to get good French- 
fried potatoes—in a dining car and in France. 
_,4 man dropped dead in a diner yesterday. He asked the conductor 
if the strawberries were nice and the conductor said ‘‘No.’? 

_To a good many dining car patrons a State boundary is an imaginary 
line that divides a grapejuice highball from a whiskey sour. 

No one ever answers the first call to dinner: Those who are in no 
hurry are in no hurry, and those who are in a hurry are already there. 

The man who has coffee, toast and medium boiled seven mornings at 
ee reads the whole thing and then orders medium boiled, coffee and 
_ The dining ear superintendent thinks there are only two kinds of fish 
in the world, the whitefish and one other—and that the other is extinct. 

SOMEWHERE IN PENNSYLVANIA, May 13. 




















RANDOM 
McGraw ought to take the New York Giants down to Panama and 
teach them how to slide. 
Pci far as we know, there are no wooden battleships afloat; but if 
ere were they would be. 
+ new commander-in-chief has been appointed for the Serbian army. 
. next thing now is to find him an army. 
be 2 of names, there is an Acorn Lumber Company at Columbus, 
“a “here is a concern that ought to grow. 
hese oe of Boston and the fire hazard, and the fire preventionist 
sige the narrowness isn’t all in the streets. 
“en 1s interesting to note that Billy Sunday endorses wood construe- 
a and yet he is supposed to be our greatest fire preventionist. 
hice —— thing about the Mexican situation is that it gives so 
The umber office diplomats an opportunity to say ‘‘I told you so.’’ 
Ec is a St. Paul concern that spells ‘‘Overalls’’ with an ‘‘h.’? We 
~ ays supposed that the ‘‘h’’ in overalls was silent, as in ‘‘pants.’’ 
Pg A. to discuss ‘«Stumpage and Logging Costs’’ at the yellow 
a chool of salesmanship. Many a lumberman will confess that it is 
‘© /ogging that stumps him. 


t might be well to open that St. Louis school of lumber salesmanship 








with the singing of the ‘‘Snitzel 
Bank’’ by Julius Seidel. It contains 
a lot of valuable information about 
the lumber business. 





THE MAN WHO ALWAYS WON 

He 

Was poor as me, 

An’ I was poor 

As any beaver workin’ in the wet, 

Excursionin’ ashore 

His grub to get. 

We dug like beavers, too, 

As workers do. 

But now I know 

Thet all I worked for was a bed an’ 
food, 

But he had dreams 

An’, in the solitude, 

He saw the gleams P 

Of golden dollars grow 

To riches even in the long ago. 

The thing success 

Thet came to many in the wilder- 


ness 

Was not the luck thet envy says it 
was— 

It had a cause. 

We both were young, 

We both were young an’ strong. 

I worked as hard, 

I know I worked as long, 

But dollars clung 

To him. Long afterward 

I knew the reason why: 

He had a dream, an’ not a dream 
had I. 

First thing I knew 

He was the boss. Yet, of the two, 

I was the better cruiser. I could 
cruise 

A tract of timber an’ the sections 
choose 

Where wealth was waitin’ in the 
hills of pine; 

So bossin’ was his job, an’ cruisin’ 
mine. . 

I cruised fer him an’, when my cash 
was gone, 

Was mighty grateful thet he took 
me on. 

An’ then the woman come—they al- 
ways come 

In each man’s life, 

To some a wife 

An’ just a dream to some— 

An’ that was when 

I started dreamin’ dreams like other 
men; 

She was no timid, blue-eyed, baby 
thing; 

She was a queen, fit for a forest 
king, 

She was a woman big of hip and 
arm, 

A farmer’s daughter on a buckwheat 
farm. 

On the trail 

I used to wonder why some fellahs 
fail 

An’ others win; 

An’ I made up my mind 

The reason I would find 

An’ buckle in. 

But then again 

There was the difference in different 
men: 

He had the start 

In dreamin’ an’ in doin’, an’ a 
heart , 

Was like a stand of pine 

To take when I had found it. She 
was mine, 

My sky, my sun, 

And yet he won. 

I did not kill him, curse him, even 
hate— 

Fer it was fate. 

But sometimes, when I leave the 
woods a spell, 

An’ it is seldom, an’ the fellahs tell 

How well he’s done, 

The man who always won, 

Somehow all right it seems— 

Fer he had dreams. 

Onetime I even suppered at his place, 

When in to talk about some timber- 
land, 

A house so grand 

I wondered thet I ever had the face 

To think thet she 

Would take the likes of me. 

Yet somethin’ came 

Into my head thet took away the 
shame 

That I had dared 

To want her, raven-haired— 

A thought that these, 

The luxuries, 2 

The gold, the glass, the auto, an’ 
the fur, 

The costly goods, 

An’ husband, too, 

A cruiser in the woods 

Had given her— 

Although she never knew. 
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Babcock Lumber Co, 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
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NORTHERN 
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For BIG STUFF 
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and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
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Car Material 
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Timbers 
a's. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWCODS 





| North Carolina Pine | 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. | 








White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. I 
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LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
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ELECTRIC TRACTORS REDUCE YARD OPERATING COST 


(Concluded from Page 38.) 


to a stop. Coming in at a rapid gait the machine is 
backed up to the loaded lumber dolly at the sorting 
table, the coupling is automatically made and the ma- 
chine is off like a flash with its burden to the lumber 
yard where, arrived at the stack where the lumber is to 
be piled, the machine is automatically uncoupled from 
the dolly, by the same method coupled on to an empty 
lumber buggy which is carried back to the sorting table 
and another load taken out; or if there is a loaded buggy 
on the yard ready to go to the planer, the machine picks 
this up and takes it along, depositing it at the planing 
machine and going out again for another trip,-all with- 
out stopping. About the only time the tractor is brought 
to a standstill is when it has to wait for a loaded buggy 
at the lumber sorter. Superintendent Peters expressed 
himself as being highly, pleased with the tractor at this 
plant and finds that a great saving is being effected over 
the old method of handling lumber by mules. 

Other plants in the same section that are using electric 
tractors to advantage are the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany at Elizabeth, La., and the Meridian Lumber Com- 
pany at Meridian, La. 

Out on the Pacific coast electric tractors also are be- 
ing used to advantage, one of the large concerns in that 
section making use of the electric tractor being the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash. 
Of the operation of a tractor at that plant E. G. Griggs, 
president, recently said that the one machine had dis- 
placed six horses and effected a total saving, figuring 
interest, depreciation, ete., for one year of practically 
$3,067.69. 

Use in a Retail Yard 

But it is not alone at lumber manufacturing plants 
that electric tractors have proved to be an economical 
method of handling lumber for they are being used to 
advantage on retail yards where the business is so large 
that the delivery problem is of more than ordinary im- 
portance. The G. W. Gale Lumber Company, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been using five electric tractors for 
about three years, which are doing much more than the 
work of forty horses the company previously used. The 
vice president of this company has a problem he 


- occasionally propounds to his friends that is the result 


of the work of three electric tractors for 189 days, dur. 
ing which time the machines were driven 16,748 miles 
and carried 9,650,000 feet of lumber that averaged 25 
pounds to the square foot. He maintains that a horse 
can transport 15,000 square feet of lumber one wile jp 
a day and he has asked his friends to determine how 
many horses would be necessary to accomplish the work 
of the tractors. In order to save time in loading and 
unloading this concern several years ago adopted the 
use of quick discharging wagons, these being wagons 
fitted with bodies and frames of the incline type which 
are unloaded by gravity. In unloading the incline type 
of wagon the load is allowed to slide backward until 
the rear end rests on the ground when the animals ean 
be driven forward and the other end dropped. With the 
chain bound loads the lumber is carried backward until 
the rear end drops to the ground and then the wagon may 
be driven off. In substituting electric tractors for horses 
the company desired to continue to use the twenty wagons 
of this type, all of which were in excellent condition and 
represented an outlay of between $7,000 and $8,000, 
In the hauls where the loads are large these trailers 
often carry ten tons, but the average is seven tons, 
Tractors will move these at a speed of five miles an 
hour or double the speed of the average horse and 
carrying three times as much. 

One of the most important features of the storage bat- 
tery tractor for lumber yard and sawmill service is its 
absolute freedom from fire hazards. In places where 
shavings and sawdust would be easily ignited by sparks 
or hot gases omited from gasoline machines, the electric 
can operate with perfect safety. 

Ease and simplicity of operation that characterizes 
all of the electrically propelled vehicles is an important 
factor in the application of the electric tractor to lumber 
work. Considering the short radius and the narrow aisles 
in the mill yards in which the tractor must turn, anything 
that adds to the simplicity of driving the machine is an 
important consideration. It is common knowledge that 
an electric, because of its simple rotating motor and 
absence of all complicated and reciprocating sparks with 
their attendant wear and tear on the mechanism as a 
whole, makes its upkeep extremely economical. 





DAMAGE BY FOREST FIRES EXTENSIVE 





Eastern United States Suffers Heavy Losses — Sparks from Locomotives Attributed as 
Cause—Kentucky Takes Criminal Action 





FOREST FIRES STILL THREATEN 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 15.—Although the great forest 
fire that swept the Perley & Crockett boundaries on 
Mount Mitchell and threatened to destroy the Asheville 
watershed last week has been extinguished there has been 
no rainfall of any amount as yet and the city commis- 
sioners are keeping an extra heavy guard on the water- 
shed property to guard against any repetition of the fire 
which threatened Asheville’s water supply for a time. 
Perley & Crockett are codperating with the city author- 
ities and work on a 150-foot fire line around the prop- 
erty will begin this week. The line will run from Grey- 
beard Mountain to Potato Top and it is believed, with the 
patrol system of the city, will furnish adequate protec- 
tion for the watershed. 

Serious forest fires have been raging again in Burke 
County, and McDowell County has had several fires. 
Reports from Burke County last Saturday were that the 
fire was burning fiercely in the boundaries owned by the 
Southern Power & Development Company, and that hun- 
dreds of men from the surrounding towns had been 
called out to help fight the flames. It was estimated that 
at least $1,500,000 damage had been done so far this 
spring, and fears were expressed that some of the 
smaller towns would be wiped out. Reports received 
Sunday night were to the effect that the fighters had the 
flames checked, and would have them under control by 
Monday. 
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FOREST FIRES DO EXTENSIVE DAMAGE 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—Extensive damage to the tim- 
berlands of northern New England has been caused by 
forest fires during the last few days. There have been 
little rain, heavy winds and very warm weather so far 
this month, conditions favorable for the spread of forest 
fires. Massachusetts, however, has escaped with but a 
few insignificant fires, the result of the preparedness 
policy of the State forestry department, the forest watch 
towers that guard the woodlands having been manned in 
ample time to prevent loss. The heaviest damage was 
caused in Maine and New Hampshire, where the forest 
fire protection system is not so thoroughly organized and 
complete as in this State. 

More than 1,000 acres of timberland was burned over 
near Middleton, N. H., where one of the volunteer fire 
fighters lost his life when cut off by the advancing flames 
that raced swiftly through the slash and second growth 
of a tract of cut-over land. Another fire fighter lost 
his life in Northfield, N. H., when entangled in a barb 
wire fence and overtaken by the flames while running to 
give the alarm for a forest fire there. More than 400 
acres were burned over at Auburn, N. H. At Hudson, 
N. H., damage estimated at $20,000 was caused by a 
forest fire, which was finally controlled by setting back 
fires. Other serious fires broke out near Rochester, East 


Rochester, Milton and Canaan, N. H. 
Nearly 700 acres of timberland was destroyed near 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


A fire which started near Peter Brook 


in New Durham burned 2,000,000 feet of sawn lumber 
awaiting shipment. 

The worst fires broke out last Thursday in southem 
Maine and raged for more than twenty-four hours before 
a change of wind aided the forest wardens in getting 
them under control. Millions of feet of standing timber 
was burned. A fire with a 15-mile front swept between 
the towns of Kennebunk and Sanford, Me., and stores 
and factories were closed and every available man called 
out to help subdue it. Hundreds of acres of standing 
timber near Bath, Me., owned by Rufus Lombard, 
Charles Small, William Mitchell and Lee Bros., was 
burned, this fire starting in slash left behind by portable 
mills. This fire, as well as practically all the others, 
was caused by locomotive sparks, it is reported. Even 
the women of the village were called out to help save 
Biddeford Pool, Me., where 200 acres of timber was 
burned. A fire at Peak’s Island burned 300 acres, some 
of it very valuable timber. A special despatch to the 
Boston Herald states that the loss to timberlands of 
southern Maine will be at least $35,000. A relief crew 
from the coast guard cutter Ossipee was put ashore to 
aid in extinguishing one of the forest fires near the 
shore of Portland Bay. A number of summer cottages 
and farm buildings were burned in some sections of 
Maine. 

The most serious Massachusetts fire was at Lovell: 
ville, where flames jlestroyed 100 acres of timberland 
and then burned the $10,000 water power mill property 


there and also a number of houses at this village and | 


also at Unionville, two miles away. Locomotive sparks 
were responsible. Several hundred acres also were 
burned near Tisbury and Edgartown, on Martha’s Vine 
yard Island. 

Four square miles of timber was burned in Rhode 
Island, near the villages of Carolina and Richmond. Re 
ports today from all sections of New England state that 
all the fires now are extinguished or under contrdl. 
Rain, promised by the United States Weather Bureal 
today, and moderation of the high winds, should prevelt 
further danger. 


CRIMINAL ACTION FOLLOWS FOREST FIRES 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 15.—J. E. Barton, State foreste! 
of Kentucky, has taken- vigorous methods of enforeimg 
upon those who burn over cleared land realization of the 
danger of this action, and the responsibility that they 
assume in threatening surrounding forests. Most of the 
fires recorded in eastern Kentucky this spring were due 
to this cause, and as a result Mr. Barton had several 
actions brought against those guilty of causing the dam- 
age. 





grand jury under bond. It is believed that action of this 
sort will have a salutary effect in reducing the numbet 
of fires. 

The department has completed the erection of lookout 
stations in Harlan, Jackson, Letcher and Clay counties 
high points commanding a wide area having been chosel. 





In Bell County one defendant was fined heavily, 
and in Leslie Counfy several others were held to the | 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in its issue of 
April 29 a plan for a summer cottage to cost $650. Inas- 
much as the summer cottage season is approaching and 
there already has been some inquiry in this line, the 
other summer cottage plan that is in hand for publica- 
tion is chosen for presentation at this time. It is a 
smaller and simpler cottage than the last published and 
the architects estimate that it can be built for about 
$300. ‘he floor plan herewith shows its general interior 
arrangement with one bedroom, a kitchen and a living 
room of considerable size, 11x17 feet, which is also sup- 
plied with an additional bed of the wall bed type, in 
practical effect adding another bedroom to the plan. 

As the perspective shows, this building is designed to 
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is the one thing we 
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present a pleasing exterior appearance, being finished in k 
‘ie # Know most about 
i? 
: 
ie 
be 


shingles although there is a low belt of siding below win- 
dow level. One criticism that suggests itself is that 
the roof is too flat to give the best service with wood 
shingles. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends that 
this pitch be increased by raising the ridge on both the 
main roof and the porch; this will add very little to the 
cost of the structure and will not injure its appearance 
and will materially increase the life of the roof. 





for we have special- 
ized it for years. 
Try us on 

















LONG LEAF 


The plans are complete in two sheets, showing four ele- 


vations, foundation. plan, floor plan, wall section and 
such other simple details as are sufficient for a building 
of this type. 
and finish bills and specification forms will be supplied 


Complete blue prints together with lumber 


on this plan for $1. Electrotypes of 
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- the two cuts here shown, which are of 
proper width for standard newspaper 
columns will be supplied for $1.50. 











HOUSE PLAN No. 89, DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY THE 
BALLARD PLANNERY COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 


FLOOR PLAN 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








While some centers report that the sash and door 
business is opening up in good fashion, others still 
complain of a backward trend to trade. Weather and 
local conditions are the attributed causes of the back- 
wardness that exists. However, prices have not suf- 
fered and if anything there is an upward tendency. 
The Twin Cities report that business is progressing in 
good fashion, saying that the manufacturers are now 
witnessing the start of one of the biggest years in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Kansas City states that the 
demand is still not up to normal and the trade is not 
confident of any immediate prospect for improvement. 
Until the crop prospect is more determinable it is 
expected that trade may lag somewhat in that terri- 
tory. Cincinnati factories are still busy turning out all 
kinds of shop products, with trade increasing gradually. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis factories and door factories 
would like a little more activity, although they state 
that business might be worse than it is at present. 
The quietness in Baltimore is attributed to the fact 
that builders are hardly far enough along with new 
work to develop extensive needs for factory goods. 
At Buffalo an inerease in trade over last month is 
reported, with the call much better than it was for 
the corresponding period of last year. Not much 
change is noticeable in the sash and door business in 
the Tacoma (Wash.) district, although some say there 
is slight improvement, if anything. Business in the 
Window glass field continues active, with prices pre- 
vailing strong, meaning that these prices still have 
4 tendency to make sash and door quotations firm. 

Some disappointment exists in the Chicago sash and 
door field this week because trade did not keep. moving 
long as well as it promised a few weeks ago. There 
has heen a falling off in inquiries and orders and trade 
Is at sea as to what is the cause, as the volume of 
busing ss should be larger than it is at this time. Un- 
certaill weather may have had its part and if so the 


trade will Jag until real summer weather prevails. 
What business is prevailing is for all items in the 
Sash sud door line and prices remain firm. 

One of the biggest years, as far as city trade is con- 
cerned, that was ever enjoyed by Minneapolis and St. 
Paul manufacturers is now opening up. A tremendous 
‘mount of building is in progress, a large percentage of 
it residences. Most of the work has not reached the 
millwork stage, but naturally there is a yast amount 
estimating and factories have to begin getting out 
Feet, Orders, Those catering to country trade report 
quiet as yet, though some of the towns are building 
actively, Priees are strong, but show little change. 
wae bpipesine ig builders are hardly far enough along 
eats pelea to develop extensive needs for factory 
a. un ‘he calls for delivery have thus far been 
to ctomeens nae Construction, however, continues 
of a aan holes sufficient freedom to hold out promise 
turers are usiness in sash and doors, and manufac- 
of the ; generally optimistic as to the future. Most 


OP bag factories have plenty of orders in hand and are 
“(oO run full time, Prices are acceptable in conse- 


quence, with a continuance of satisfactory conditions 
or even an improvement in prospect. 

An increase in trade over last month is reported by 
mills at Buffalo, N. Y., and there is a much better call 
for both doors and millwork than a year ago. High 
prices as compared with former quotations are now 
in effect, but they do not appear to deter building 
work, which is unusually active. 

Throughout the Cincinnati district factories are busy, 
distribution of all kinds of shop products increases 
steadily, and there has been a big reduction of stock 
material. Order books are well filled, and with the 
promise of increased building as the season advances 
comes assurance that operations will continue on a 
large scale. Prices are firmly held, and with the lumber 
market showing no inclination to break millwork of 
all kinds will be no cheaper. 

St. Louis sash and door factories report that business 
while a little quiet is not so bad as it might be for the 
time of year, and nearly all of the larger factories are 
fairly busy and have a fair amount of work ahead. 
Estimators are also fairly busy. A fairly steady 
amount of small orders comes from country retailers, 
but they are not liberal enough for stocking up pur- 
poses and are only for immediate needs. 

At Kansas City the demand, while better than it 
was a year ago at this time, is not up to normal May 
trade and manufacturers do not see any immediate 
prospect for improvement. It looks as if the crop 
prospects would have to determine the volume of busi- 
ness to a considerable extent as the cities are not going 
in so heavily for building as was expected. There 
is a pretty good volume of figuring but it is not 
maturing into contracts very fast. Prices are very 
firm, with the tendency upward because of the high 
price of factory lumber and glass. 

Sash and door business in the Tacoma (Wash.) dis- 
trict is moving along ‘in about the same channel as 
recently. Some of the fir door men report some im- 
provement over last week in demand. Prices generally 
are firm and factories feel conditions point to forcing 
them higher toward where the manufacturer would like 
to see them. Factories report orders ahead and ship- 
ments moving out well. 


Business is just fair at San Francisco factories. The 





Yellow Pine Lumber 


We manufacture 250,000 feet a day, 
all from untapped Calcasieu Parish 
Timber and have complete Dry Kiln 
and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
















ESTABLISHED 1865 


WHITE Boat Boards, Tank 
CEDAR Plank and 
Dimension Shingles 


**The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


**Three Crop Corn Land’’—write for information. 


ROPER 











Yellow Pine Lumber 


RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 











Watson - Christensen Lumber Co. . 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 


Mills: Hemphill, Tex. Sales Office: DALLAS, TEX, 7 








CINCINNATI 





SAIN A 





IMA WS 









PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods, = 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—A\ll of our own manu- 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 





MADE ( RIGHT 
OAK FLOORING _ 


The Mowbray & RobinsonCo. | 


(incorporated) = 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 





door factories around the Bay are moderately busy Sita Funds (Sees... 

for the season, but prices have not yet advanced Stand een. M * ) Viper, Ky ; : 
enough to correspond with the increased cost of lum- = CINCINNATI, OHIO. oe Hombre, Ky. : 
ber. The door departments at the big sawmills in the Sar IMIUUINUUUUNUNLULALUULAULLTLUU LULU AL TUIIENUUIUULSUUOUERU LUA 


mountains are operating steadily and most of the 
plants have increased their outputs. The regular ship- 
ments of white pine door stock and open sash to the 
East are being made and prices are well maintained. 
Window glass trade continues active, although there 
has been a slump in demand, for domestic consumption 
and for export. Although the high prices for strue- 
tural material have probably held back the. starting 
of new construction to some extent in certain sections, 
the volume of building permits taken out during April 
indicates that considerable activity prevails generally. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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; J.A-LEWIS BRAND |: 
XXXX | 
| PREMIUM CLEAR | 


| 250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 


COATS SHINCLE COMPANY | 
| ‘ i | 


If you don’t believe it— 
make us prove it 
That our SHINGLES are Superior. 


Write or wire us for prices— 
or nearest representative. 


R. S. Coryell, Care, Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
M. B. Wunder, 3220 W. Michigan Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
T. B. Adams, Room No. 4 Stern Building, Quincy, Iil. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co., Boyce-Greely Bldg. , Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Swan- Wade Lbr. Co. , 332 Davidson Bldg. , Sioux City, Ia. 
J. E. Troth, - 316 Main St., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
A. C. Johannsen, - - * Lake View, Iowa. 





Coats Shingle Company 


Manufacturers 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 




















WISCONSIN 




















Dry Northern 
HARDWOODS 


Soft Elm 
1’’—1 car Nor. Mich., 3 cars Wis. No. 2 C & B, 
lcar 1’’ No.3 Ash and Elm 


Soft Maple 


1’’—75 M No. 1 and 2 Common, Upper Mich. 


Birch 
1’’—200 M Upper Mich. No. 1 & 2 Com., 300 M Wis. 
No. 2C & B (full cut log 1’’) one car each 14, 
1% and 2’’ C & B (choice). 
May 15th our new stock of MAPLE, 
BIRCH, S$. ELM, R. ELM. BASS and 


ASH will be ready—send your inquiries. 


KRAUS & STONE 


Marshfield, Wisconsin 





“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless’ Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following:— 


car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
M 8/4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
car Thin 4/4 No. 2 & Better Hard Maple 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
cars 4/4 No, 3 & Better Spruce 
cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 
cars 2x4—8/16’ No. 1 Tamarack 

cars 1x4—8/16’ No. 1 Hemlock 
13/16x2%4” Clear Oak Flooring—8100’ 
13/16x21%4” No. 1 Com. Oak Flooring—15357’ 
13/16x2%4” Factory Oak Flooring—6985’ 
13/16x1%” Clear Oak Flooring—666’ 
13/16x14%” No. 1 Common Oak Fig.—690’ 
13/16x14%” Factory Oak Flooring—%55’ 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


For QUICK Sale 


A Following Northern Hardwoods in good condition Ls 


150 M ft. 4-4No. 2 C & B Soft Elm. 
50 M ft. 4-4. No. 2 C & B Soft Maple 
100 M’ 4-4 & 8-4No.2C&B Wis. W. Oak 


_ 
CUT DW Ot S Ott 











I car 6-4 No.3 C & B Soft Elm. 
l car 6-4 No. 2 € & B Hard Maple. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 € & B Birch. 





All stock subject to prior sale. 








| Eau Claire Lumber Co. Wiss®™ . 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 47.) 


the advanced rates by the Panama railroad line were 
deemed necessary to prevent an avalanche of cargo being 
diverted to it in such quantity that it would not be able 
to take care of the through shipments it is obligated to 
carry under its working arrangements with Pacific car- 
riers. As the Panama Railroad Company is considering 
a revision of its local tariff over the railroad, no changes 
have been made up to this time in the through rates from 
New York to Panama City. 

Among the rules and regulations included with the new 
tariff are these: 


Prepayment of Freight Charges. 
be prepaid in United States gold. 

Marine Insurance. Rates published in this tariff do_not 
include marine insurance, which may be effected from New 
York, N. Y., to Colon, R. P. (Cristobal, C. Z.), under the 
open policy of the Panama Railroad Company at rate of 4 
of 1 percent. 

Lumber and Timbers. Lumber and timbers exceeding 20 
feet in length accepted only by special arrangement, at tariff 
rate plus 20 percent. See Items 17 and 18.* 

Export Declarations. All bills of lading presented to this 
company for signature must be accompanied by duplicate 
copy of “Shipper’s Export Declaration,’ which has been duly 
certified at the custom house. 

Panama Canal Supplies. The rates from New York apply- 
ing on supplies consigned to the Panama Canal, Colon, R. P., 
will be as provided in this issue (freight classification and 
<a = yt oe as amended, less 25 percent, except as noted 
in Item - 


All freight charges must 


The Panama Canal Commission has announced that 
the flat cars which have been in-service hauling rock 
from Sosa Hill to the East Breakwater have been re- 
leased for the handling of lumber at the Balboa ter- 
minal. Many of the cars are in need of repairs, but it 
has been decided to postpone this work for the present. 
By using the cars that are less damaged, they can be 
loaded right at the shipside and there will not be the 
urgent need for unloading them which exists when thor- 
oughly serviceable rolling stock is under load. Most of 
the lumber which is handled at Balboa is Oregon fir, 
and it is proposed to load not more than 45,000 pounds 
on each of the damaged ears, so that 100 ears will take 
care of approximately 1,500,000 b. m. feet of lumber. 


*Items 17 and 18 cover class.and commodity rates. 


SHIPPERS FILE BRIEFS 


Western and Eastern Manufacturers Seek Relief from 
Alleged Excessive Rates 





WasuHineTon, D. C., May 17.—In a brief filed on behalf 
of the Willamette Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation as interveners in the complaint of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Company et al vs. Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company et al, Joseph N. Teal 
and William C. McCulloch contend that to grant the peti- 
tion of complainants would necessarily disrupt the exist- 
ing system of group rates on lumber in the Northwest. 

The brief contends (1) the complainants desire that 
rates from Portland be made the same as those applying 
from Bend, Hood River and Cascade Locks, and (2) that 
a differential be established in favor of Portland and 
against points in the Willamette Valley and points north 
of Portland the same as has ‘‘heretofore existed.’’ Say 
Messrs. Teal and McCulloch: 

If this is done the Portland mills for rate-making pur- 
poses will be placed in the intermediate group instead of 
the Coast group, or a mileage basis for rate-making on 
lumber tend to be established. In either event it would 
dislocate, necessarily, the existing lumber rate structure and 
give rise to numerous complaints seeking the reéstablish- 
ment of parities and relationship of rates. The Portland 
mills always have been in the Coast group. 

The brief says that the complainants do not confine 
their request as to differentials to the movement through 
Portland or do not ask for just and reasonaple rates only, 
but ‘‘through an order of some kind unknown to law seek 
to have the commission provide that no rates can be estab- 
lished from the Willamette Valley to Idaho and Utah 
by any route, competitive or otherwise, that are not 
higher by 214 cents to 5 cents per 100 pounds than those 
contemporanéously applying from Portland.’’ 

Counsel for the Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line 
and other carriers involved in the complaint of the White- 
ville Lumber Company et al, concerning rates on logs and 
lumber from North Carolina points to the Virginia cities, 
have filed a brief defending the existing rate adjustment. 
the present rates on lumber grade from 4 cents to 12% 
cents. Complainants want a maximum of 9 cents on 
lumber as a local rate to Virginia cities, with a rate not 
exceding 8 cents on through shipments. Says the ecar- 
riers’ brief: 

The present condition of the railroads do not warrant 
any reduction in rates. Conditions have improved some 
since 1915, but not sufficiently to warrant rate reductions 
proposed by complainants. There is not a vestige of sub- 
stantial proof in the record that the present rates have un- 
lawfully prejudiced any of the complaining North Carolina 
producers in favor of Virginia mills. 

D. 8. Spruill, attorney for the Dill-Cramer-Truitt Cor- 
poration and other Norfolk mills, filed an intervening 
brief, covering only rates on logs. He contends that 
existing log rates do not discriminate against North 
Carolina or in favor of Virginia cities. The brief of 
the interveners argues against any disturbance of the 
present log rates. At the same time Mr. Spruill declares 
that his clients have no purpose to antagonize the prin- 
cipal relief sought by the complainants in the case— 
‘¢a reduction of the lumber rates from certain points in 
North Carolina.’’ 

In the complaint of the Spokane Lumber Company 
vs. Great Northern Railroad Company et al, counsel for 
the carriers have filed a brief upholding the existing rate 
adjustment covering shipments of fir and pine lumber 
from Milan, Wash., to Flagler, Colo.; pine and cedar 


poles from Culver, Ida., to Stratton, Colo., and cedar 
posts from Careywood, Ida., to Flagler. The existing 
rates are 48 and 53.5 cents per 100 pounds, which the 
complainant declares to be unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed 47 cents. Counsel for the 
carriers insist that defendants are justified under gee. 
tion 15 of the act to regulate commerce, and because of 
the peculiar geographical situation, in maintaining the 
existing adjustment. Counsel declare that the complain. 
ant has not been damaged and is not entitled to repa- 
ration. 

Counsel for the Santa Fe system has filed a vivorous 
brief in the complaint of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company et al, vs. the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
Company et al. The brief contends that the commission 
in this case is asked to require the Santa Fe to partici. 
pate in a depressed rate situation on foreign lines which 
it believes indefensible; which it has never met except 
from its own mills to its own destinations and which 
was precipitated by a competing carrier under threat 
of prosecution by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
‘‘for conduct not relating to rates at all.’’ The brief 
says in part: 

The complainants seem to have become imbued with the 
idea that in no circumstances may a Carrier fix its prices 
for transportation ; that only by suffrance may it exist; that 
a rate established by one or more carriers, whether it in 
practice results in a profit or a loss to another, must be 
adopted by all, and without respect to boundaries when the 
so-called southwestern blanket is involved. If the stock- 
holders and men operating a railway property are to be 
left as helpless and defenseless as this under the present 
form of regulation, then the time has come when the coun- 
try, which will in the end suffer equally with the owners, 
should find some means to deliver the carriers from them- 
selves. 

Prior to the depression of the rate by the Rock Island 
road, the brief states, the blanket rate to Oklahoma 
points was 27.5 cents. A rate of 24 cents was substi- 
tuted. 








ARKANSAS RAILROADS THREATEN RATE 
ADVANCES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 16.—After having been or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce 
rates on logs from Arkansas points to Memphis, west 
side carriers have filed application with the Arkansas 
Railroad Commission to advance intrastate rates on 
Arkansas forest products. The proposed advance has 
created a storm of protest from Arkansas lumber manv- 
facturers, who have appealed to the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association to intervene in their behalf when the 
case is heard by the Arkansas commission in Little Rock, 
May 19. 

Accordingly, J. H. Townshend, secretary of the trafic 
association, is preparing a vigorous fight against the 
proposed advances for the fifty hardwood and stave mills 
located at Helena, Pine Bluff, Little Rock and other 
Arkansas points. 

The railroads of Arkansas propose radical advances 
on log and lumber rates, and also propose to apply gross 
and net rates on logs, bolts and other rough forest prod- 
ucts material. They contend the advances are necessary 
to remove the discrimination between Memphis and 
Arkansas points. 

Arkansas manufacturers estimate that the proposed 
advances will increase the manufacturing cost of lumber 
in Arkansas at least $10 a car. 

The Memphis rate is 2 cents higher than the so-called 
Arkansas scale. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently ordered reductions in log rates which entail a 
saving of $200,000 a year for Memphis lumbermen who 
import their logs from that State. 





TELLS OF FORESTS IN NATIONAL PARK 


WASHINGTON, D, C., May 16.—The heavy mantle of 
beautiful coniferous forests in Crater Lake National 
Park is second only to Crater Lake itself in attractive- 
ness, according to a pamphlet about to be issued by 
J. F. Pernot, of the Department of the Interior. Says 
Mr. Pernot: 

Within the confines of the park are more than a_ dozen 
cone-bearing species—pines, firs, hemlocks and others— 
growing in pure bodies or mingled together forming 2 coD- 
fused, broken cover. The various trees of the southern Cas- 
cades are not generally scattered throughout the mountains 


but are distributed in fairly well-defined zones at different 
altitudes. 


The pamphlet describes the wonderful array of ever- 
greens which spreads over the entire region except the 
highest summits, and the dense forests on the slopes. 
Says Mr. Pernot: 

The traveler who makes a fleeting trip to the park, aa 
the lake but once and then passes on, will overlook much 0 
the best that the region can show. It is better to remain 
longer within the borders, to camp beneath its hemlocks poe] 
firs, to explore its peaks and forests, and look often al 
long upon its lake, whose blue waters and wonderful tree 
and cliff setting leave memories that can never be lost. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart: 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber 4 
follows: 





Article. Quantity Delivered at 
Basswood, 1/4 by 6”..... 40,000 ft. Navy Yard 
OBNGE: WUMILO. oc 5:0 os.5.0.0 8 05 15,000 ft.....Boston, Mass. 
CYBPREE, BIT DTG 5 6 ins ns 50 dis 82,000 ft.... Norfolk, Va...-.--+: 
Cypress, boat building and ....Brooklyn, N. Y 

red Louisiana.,....... 135,000 ft..... Norfolk, Va....--+: 
MEBRORBNG 6.05205 c.0 00s 11,000 ft.....Norfolk, Va...-. 
BUG, WEEE oo oh isi0 oc 0 00's 67,500 ft.....Boston, Mass.. 
Pine, yellow, prime...... 15,000 ft..... Newport, R. I...- 
|... RRS AS ee 50,500 ft..... Boston, Brooklyn, 
Spruce, New England mer- Norfolk ....--++: 9599 

CUR IMING «os 4.05 00 vs 0208 90,000 ft.....Boston, Mass....-- 
Sticks, oak, elm, or hickory....3800....Philadelphia, Pa... 
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DESCRIBES LUMBER EMBARGO SITUATION 


New York, N. Y., May 156.—Embargo notice No. 11 
issued today by the Transportation Bureau of the Na- 
tioun! Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 66 Broad- 
way. this city, deseribes the embargo situation as it 
affects lumber as follows: 

vhe Pennsylvania Railroad embargo, effective midnight 
April 27, on all shipments of lumber for all stations on the 
Now York & Manhattan division of its New Jersey division 
east of New. Brunswick, N. J., is still in effect. Shipments 
for New Brunswick, N. J., will be accepted. This embargo 
takes in all Pennsylvania Railroad stations east of New 
Brunswick and includes Jersey City and all New York and 
Brooklyn deliveries such as New York Lighterage, Thirty- 
seventh Street Station, Jay Street, North Fourth Street, 
3rooklyn Eastern District Terminal, Bush Docks, Bush 
Terminal Railroad, New York Dock Company etc. This 
embargo does not‘apply on shipments consigned to stations 
on connecting lines east of New Brunswick except the Bush 
Terminal Railroad. 

Specific modifications of this embargo may be made upon 
authority issued by C. S. Krick, acting general superinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Thirty-third Street Sta- 
tion, New York. Such authority will be based upon the 
actual urgency of each case as confirmed by Mr. Krick. All 
requests for modifications must show the following informa- 
tion: Consignee, consignee’s address, destination, quantity, 
name of shipper, and exact location of point of shipment. 

We suggest that members wishing to make shipments to 
points in this restricted territory, make application to Mr. 
Krick as we believe that this system of modification may be 
in effect for some time, congestion being reduced by the 
limited issuance of permits. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad still has an embargo on ship- 
ments for export via Port of New York. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad still has an embargo on ship- 
ments destined to all points on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and central New England routed via Greenville 
(Jersey City), Harlem River or via Belvidere and Lehigh & 
Hudson River Railway or via Martins Creek and Lehigh & 
New England Railroad, 

Applications for permits to make shipments via the Penn- 
svlvania Railroad to points on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and Central New England should be made to the 
Eastern Freight Accumulation Conference Committee, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has an embargo on lumber for 
all consignees at Fairhill Station, Philadelphia, including 
private sidings under that agency. Shipments of lumber for 
Kensington, Shackamaxon and Norris Street districts will 
be accepted except for the Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing 
Company and W. H. Lear. Embargo continues on lumber for 
T. B. Rice & Sons Company, Washington Avenue Wharf, 
Philadelphia. 

Shipments for export via Philadelphia are embargoed. 
Acceptance must be authorized by J. H. Gumbes, superinten- 
dent Philadelphia Terminal Division, Philadelphia. 

The New York Central will accept domestic shipments for 
track delivery at One Hundred and Thirtieth Street, Sixtieth 
Street. Thirty-sixth Street, Thirty-third Street, Manhattan, 
New York Dock Company, Brooklyn (Fulton, Baltic & At- 
lantic Terminals), Queensboro Terminal, Brooklyn, and for 
delivery by lighter in New York Harbor when consigned 
direct to specific lighterage delivery only when shipments 
originate on the following New York Central System roads: 
New York Central, Boston & Albany, Ottawa & New York, 
Michigan Central, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Cleveland. Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, Lake Erie & Western, Toledo & 
Ohio Central, Indiana Harbor Belt Line, Peoria & Eastern, 
Cincinnati Northern, and the Kanawha & Michigan, or orig- 
inate within switching limits of connecting roads at junction 
points of the above named roads, or originate at stations on 
the following roads: Adirondack & St. Lawrence, Carthage 
& Copenhagen, Glenfield & Western, Grasse River, Lowville 
& Beaver River, Norwood & St. Lawrence, Ulster & Delaware. 
Newton Falls & Northern, Lime-Honeoye Light & Railroad 
Company, Marcellus & Otisco Lake, Skaneateles and the 
Fonds, Johnstown & Gloversville Leetonia Railway. 

The New York Central will accept all shipments for track 
sido at Westchester Avenue (Melrose Junction) and Port 
Morris, 

The New York Central has removed its embargo on ship- 
ments consigned to Hoboken, N. J., but not on shipments for 
delivery to the Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad or Hoboken 
Shore Railroad. 

Shipments for export via port of New York will be accepted 
only when originating at points on the above mentioned roads 
and when acceptance is authorized by the New York Central 
foreign freight agent. 

The above also applies via New York, Ontario & Western 
and Weehawken. 

‘The New York Central embargo placed April 27 on lumber 
for Suen to the Williams. Line at Albany, N. Y., is still 
in effect. 
ior restrictions against shipments for points on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and Central New 
iusland Railway see New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
Central New England embargoes. 

the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad still has an embargo on 
lumber ete., consigned to New York for export, coastwise or 
‘domestic delivery. Applications for modifications of this 
f nbargo should be made to W. H. Averell, general manager, 
Baltimore & Ohio New York Terminal Properties, 295 Broad- 

), New York. Such applications should state whether for 

uestie delivery or for delivery to connections and give (a) 
Msignor, (b) point of loading, (c) number of cars, (d) 
‘-rroximate number of tous, (e) commodity, (f) destination 

probable time of movement. 
_ ‘he Erie Railroad still has an embargo on shipments con- 
“sued to Jersey City, Warren Street (Jersey City), Wee- 
wh en and Long Dock for New York Lighterage and for all 

York and Brooklyn deliveries. Shipments will be ac- 
ted for delivery to connections such as the Hoboken 
iufacturers’ Railroad, Long Island Railroad ete. 


<- 
i] 





SRANTS REQUEST FOR HIGHER DEMURRAGE 

; CHARGES 

“OSTON, Mass., May 17.—In order to expedite the 
loading by consignees of freight cars in their hands 
id thus to relieve to some extent the stringent car short- 
3° existing in the New England States, the Interstate 
_mmeree Commission has granted permission to the 
“ew York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad to raise its 
‘‘emurrage charges to $10 for the first six days the ear 
‘s detained by the consignee, and to $5 for each day there- 
‘tter, For years the demurrage charges have been uni- 


( 


form at $1 a day, but about two months ago the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized a charge of $2 
a day, effective four days after the expiration of the 
first two days’ free time. This charge was intended to 
be temporary only, pending the clearing up of the freight 
congestion, and the permit would have expired about the 
middle of June. This step failing to have the desired 
effect of prompter release of consigned freight cars, the 
necessity of still higher demurrage charges became ap- 
parent, and was appealed for. 





TO ERECT NEW HARDWOOD PLANT 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., May 15.—Immediate steps for the 
construction of a modern hardwood lumber manufactur- 
ing plant will be taken by the McLean Hardwood Lumber 
Company, which closed a contract Thursday with the 
Argenta Factory Site Company for a 15-acre site in 
Argenta. The plant will be erected at an approximate 
cost of $100,000, and when completed will be the most 
costly plant of its kind in Arkansas. 

The MeLean Hardwood Lumber Company operates mills 
at Memphis, Birmingham, Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The yards and main offices are at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
Argenta site is located near the Buckeye oil mill, east 
of the city. Six cars of rails for trackage connections 
with the Argenta Terminal Railway Company’s lines were 
ordered Thursday. It is believed that work of laying the 
main connecting switch will be started within ten days. 
The switch and terminal lines will give the mill connec- 
tions with the Cotton Belt, Iron Mountain and Rock 
Island railroads. 


OPPOSE PROPOSED RULE CHANGES 


A letter has been sent to forty lumber associations 
and clubs throughout the country, signed by William C. 
Schreiber, chairman of Division ‘‘B,’’ and Frederic B. 
MeMullen, chairman of Division ‘‘C,’’ of the Lumber- 
men’s Associations of Chicago, calling attention to the 
the fact that sixty-one members of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association signed the following reso- 
lution, which was passed at a recent meeting held at 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago: 

We, the undersigned members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, living in Chicago or represented in Chi- 
cago, having read carefully the contemplated changes in the 
inspection rules proposed by the rules committee, and hav- 
ing listened to the report of the special committees presented 
to Divisions B and C of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago on May 8, 1916, do hereby declare ourselves opposed 
to these changes in the inspection rules. In our opinion 
they will serve no good purpose, and only prove detrimental 
to all concerned in the manufacture, sale and use of hard- 
wood lumber; with the possible exception of the proposed 
tentative publication of bill stuff rules, or rules for oak 
structural material, as.a supplement. 

At the recent meeting the hardwood divisions of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago adopted resolu- 
tions that were printed in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Following that meeting, ad- 
journment was taken and those present who were also 
members of the National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 
ation convened in another session; however, at the 
first session members of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, who were not members of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, had been invited to 
attend. The adjournment and reconvening were mere- 
ly a means of giving all a chance to go on record in 
the second session. 

The above resolution being signed by sixty-one 
dealers who are either resident members of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, or represented 
in Chicago, shows the sentiment with some force, say 
those who signed it, of the local feeling toward the 
proposed changes in the grading rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. The letter that was 
sent out asks other associations to advise the Chicago 
association what the sentiment is in their respective 
territories relative to the proposed changes. 














KIRCHNER-BARROW.—Charles W. Kirchner, man- 
ager of the McPhee & McGinnity Co., of Denver, Colo., 
and Miss Rosalie Barrow, who was employed with the 
same company, surprised their friends by slipping quietly 
away to Colorado Springs last Wednesday, May 10, 
where they were married. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Samuel Garvin, of the First Presbyterian 
church. The bride is a general favorite in her social set, 
unusually attractive and highly accomplished. Mr. Kirch- 
ner is one of the leading members of the Denver Knot 
Hole Club and is very popular among the lumbermen 
throughout the State. ; 





HAIRE-WARD.—M. D. Haire, western representative 
of the Wicke’s Boiler Co., of Saginaw, Mich., with head- 
quarters in Seattle, Wash., where he is also president 
of the Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club, and Mrs. Gladys 
Ward, of Seattle, were married in Portland, Ore., May 
14, with L. J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Co., 
and A. Whisnant, of the Timberman of Portland, wit- 
nesses. While it may be unfair to call it an elopement, 
it is fair to state that Mr. Haire put “one over” on 
his Seattle friends, for they were ‘‘not in’ on the secret. 
Mr. Haire and his fiancée left Seattle in Mr. Haire’s 
touring car Saturday morning at sunrise, and went to 
Portland. After the simple ceremony they motored up 
the famous Columbia River Highway to Mrs. Hender- 
son’s chalet for the wedding dinner. They will spend 
their honeymoon on the beautiful Mackenzie River, near 
Eugene, Ore. 


McNALLY-DONOYAN.—The marriage of James E. 
McNally, first vice president of the Columbus Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange and secretary-treasurer of the 
J. J. Snider Lumber Co., of Columbus, to Miss Abbie 
owing was solemnized recently at St. Dominic’s 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 








No. 3 


Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


No. 3 
Common 


Maple 


S 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN, 











For Quick 
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HYMENEAL | 





100,000 Ft. 


4.4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 














Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 

















This book provides in a convenient 

Lumber Shed form a compendium of Eee one 

e information on the bu ng of lum- 

Construction tersheds ana other buildings used 

P by the retail lumber yard, 

A Book for Retail Lumbermen— “rhe book is 8x11 inches in size, 

By Met. L. Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 

sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A snap shot at Mineral Lake plant. 


Fir, Spruce, 
Western 
Hemlock 
and 
Red Cedar 


Products. 
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Flooring 


Cedar 
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Siding. 




























Yard Stock Buyers 


will appreciate the superior quality of our 
lumber and the unusual service we can 
render by reason of our variety of products. 


Two mills and a large stock of lumber con- 
stantly in yards insures prompt shipments. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


General Office: 
822 Tacoma Bldg., 


We can 
ship these 
in Mixed 


Cars with 


Shingles 
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or tariff connections thereof, will find it advantageous to order 


Fir, Spruce and Western 
Hemlock Lumber 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 


quality and superior mill work. 


Well-balanced stock of the finest 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 


ness; and from the Finest Timber. 


Correctly made; Right thick- 


Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. 


—From— 


PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


important:—Notwithstanding the heavy demands made 
upon our rail shipping capacity, 100% of our requirements 
for cars are being supplied; we are making prompt ship- 
ment of orders that closely fit our stock. 


NDEX 


Lumber 


| (Perna 


Company 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Manufacturers of 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 


General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


L MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles | 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





MARCH EXPORTS ARE LESSENED 


Boston Traffic Shows Comparative Loss—Low Ton- 
nage and High Freights Blamed 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—Lumber export statistics at 
the port of Boston, just made public by the Custom 
House officials, covering March, show a falling off of 
$91,491 in the value:of the shipment of forest products 
to foreign buyers, compared with the business done in 
March, "1915. During March of this year the total 
value of the lumber exported from Boston was $89,183, 
as compared with $180,674 in March of last year, $132,- 
886 in March, 1914, and $123,332 in March of 1913. The 
shortage of tonnage and the almost prohibitive rates 
quoted by shipping owners on lumber cargoes are held 
responsible for the loss. 

It is interesting to note that of the total exports of 
$89,183, there was shipped to England $56,756 worth of 
lumber ‘and its manufactures, and to Scotland, $22,913, 
while no lumber whatever went from Boston to South 
America in March, 1916. 

Exports of lumber and its manufactures from this port 
during March were as follows: 


To England 
TIMBER, SAWN SHOOKS 
Walnut .........$ 4,400 BRU once coh cw a tale a 4,306 
BE WER es wv cesces 952 Se See 375 
BOARDS, PLANKS AND Se eee 1,800 
DEALS All other lumber.... 16,678 
RRS. Ca n6' 5 Diisree ie 1,184 Warnreure .<...6.5% 3,316 
a Se 3,456 <All other manufac. _ 
po eee ee 12,110 tures of wood... 8,180 
Tata? exports to Tlmeiand «6c ics son veces ce0ed $56.7 756 
To Scotland 
BOARDS, PLANKS AND RNRAINI SS © 90 ssc ae sis): 400 
DEALS a Tee 1,150 
Spruce ..........$11,800 All other lumber.... 6,606 
Ser 1,019 ee 1,938 
Total exports to Scotland.................... $22,913 3 
To British West Indies 
Boards, planks an . SLL a 1,023 
WRRIG G55 sc0n se we 131 POTMVNTC ...0.0 6s em 62 
Total exports to British West Indies...........$ 1.216 
To Greece 
All other (than classified) .............0..s<estencscscae BID 
Pobel eeperks: te TISOLS... . 6 vie cc Civ eck sce ived $ 299 
To Canada 
All other (than class- All other manufac- 
[Nee -oLeaasoa es $ 481 tures of wood.. S08 
Furniture ......... 383 ~—--- 
Doral exports to Canada... <0 26). 260ssuwsan esac EE 
To Miquelon 
All other manufactures of wood............2.es00. $ 1380 
Tote? exports to BMiguelon. «< 65s 60 603665 e555 $ 130 
To Newfoundland 
NINO ro os Maa GOL a Ase ho eek eae. Ee 
All other sanufactures Of WO0d..........0.5 0 00.0600 ss se 323 
Total exports to Newfoundland...............$ 506 
To Cuba 
MNINEIOR Soke coo ctor tt op bisa eens ee ree Osa Ss eee $ 2,821 
All other manufactures of wood................0.2. 1,963 
Dotal exports: to: Cuba... <..00.4% 65026006055 00000 S564 
To British West Africa 
All: other {than Classhed) «2 soc. o.0 ves scsosnssesaces $ 956 
Total exports to British West Africa..........$ 956 
Total exports from Boston, March, 1916........ $89,183 
Total exports in March, 1015... 2. sc00rssesvs $180,674 
Lose for March, 8046 ......625-066s6%050s0%00<0a0 OLED 


The value of the various classes of lumber exported 


from Boston in March, 1916, was as follows: 

WRIMRE. 66s cn cc ce E800 Other shooks....... 1,798 
Other woods........ 952 BERUEE nos 40550 o6 x 2,950 
Pie boerds......... 1,184 (oo) ee 8,703 
Spruce boards...... 15,256 Other manufactures 

Other boards....... 3,260 DE WBS ois accecn oes 11,404 
All other lumber.... 24,970 ——- 
Box shooks......... 4,306 | rw | 


Last April, it is expected, will show a much better 
lumber export business, as the total of all exports from 
Boston during that month was. $16,461,758, of which 
amount all but $142,227 represented goods of American 
manufacture. The April exports exceeded even the $15,- 
356,427 previous best month, of December, 1900. 

The bulk of the lumber now going to Europe from 
Boston is being shipped at the regular cargo rates de- 
manded by the transatlantic liners. The Allan liner 
Pomeranian sailed last Friday with 125 standards of 
spruce deals included in the immense general cargo 
packed in its hold. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE DEPRESSING 

PERTH, WEST AvusTRALIA, April 7—From reports re- 
ceived from Queensland and New South Wales, the lum- 
ber trade appears to be in a depressing way. The former 
State has not altogether been free from the blighting 
effects of drouth for some months past. When the rest 
of Australasia was relieved of its chronic anxiety by 
bountiful rains, only the southernmost portion of Queens- 
land was visited, and rather sparsely at that. The west- 
ern and northern areas remained as dry as ever and the 
economic effect of this has been most severe on many 
businesses, including that of lumber. 

New South Wales, and in this respect she is not alone, 
has found trade handicapped by the unsettled policies of 
those dealing with the recent harvest, finality in prices 
never having been reached. For example, just when the 
farmers and traders thought their returns were settled 
once and for all, the trades unionists succeeded in in- 





fluencing the Federal Government in fixing rates for ‘our 
and bread much below what had been agreed upon, wit! 
the result that the returns for those directly concerned in 
the production of the harvest have been greatly dimi: 
ished. Notwithstanding the many cargoes of lumber thai 
have been coming to ports like Sydney and Melbourie 
these last few months, any substantial advance in tie 
business of lumber people is looked for in vain. In 
common with other parts of the British Empire, Aus- 
tralia is heavily involved in war work and a vast amount 
of labor has been diverted from ordinary business chan 
nels to those ministering to the needs of this great cam- 
paign. It is very noticeable in. the farming districts, 
where there has been a great exodus of young men to 
join the ranks. Nothing like the acreage will be planted 
this coming season, which, again, must have an ill effect 
on the volume of business to be done by the trading com- 
munity. By July next Australia’s contribution of men 
will total 300,000, a very substantial tax on her indus- 
trial powers. 

In some respects there is a boom in trade in cities like 
Melbourne, which is the seat of the Federal Government 
and the center of some of the largest industrial concerns 
of the Commonwealth. The many millions of dollars 
which the Federal Government has spent and will perforce 
continue to spend have resulted in piping times for Mel- 
bourne. Everywhere house building is going on at an 
accelerated speed, and some of the lumber yards in this 
city have no cause to complain of their turnover. In a 
lesser degree the same may be said of Adelaide and Perth. 
In this State, while country trade is now fairly brisk as 
the result of money beginning to flow into the hands of 
the farmers and small traders, that of the capital is con- 
fessed to be satisfactory. 

While all the States suffer through the excessive freights 
now prevailing, New Zealand appears to have been par- 
ticularly hard hit, and there is a great shortage of not 
only the ‘‘bread and butter’’ lines of softwood, but the 
special lines of hardwood which they get from New South 
Wales and Western Australia. Space in ships simply can 
not be got for love or money, and so the lumber yards in 
New Zealand have to scratch around and put up with 
their own local woods, which do not by any means fill the 
bill. 

One result of the high freights and difficulty of en- 

gaging space has been the loss of some valuable business 
to a large logging firm in Portland, Ore. One of the big 
hardwood lumber firms of this State badly wanted to put 
down a modern American logging plant, but time was a 
very essential consideration, and as space could neither be 
obtained promptly nor fixed with some definiteness for 
the immediate future, the business had to go by the board, 
to the keen disappointment of the lumber firm and 
equally no doubt to the logging firm. One of these big 
plants was secured for a Tasmanian concern, but the 
freight was simply staggering, being no less than $2,250 
from the Pacific port to Hobart, on top of which had to 
be heaped heavy customs duty. This inability to fix 
dates of shipment, together with the tremendous demand 
for space and the high rates, is seriously handicapping 
business, but while the world is in the toils of this 
immeasurable war nothing in the way of relief can be 
hoped for. 


ISSUES NEW ORDER IN COUNCIL 


British Government Proposes to Make Use of Available 
Timber for Its Own Purposes 


Lonpon, April 19, 1916. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

In the London Gazette of Friday, April 14, is printed 
the following order in council, which may be of interest 
to you in connection with your inquiries concerning the 
lumber trade in the United Kingdom: 

It shall be lawful for the Army 
duly authorized by them 

(a) to enter on any land for the purpose of inspecting 
and marking trees, whether standing or felled, and to take 
possession of any such trees; 

(b) to enter upon and take possession of land or build- 
ings for the purpose of felling standing trees, converting 
trees, or storing or removing felled or ‘converted trees, or 
for any purpose connected therewith, and to fell, convert, 
score and remove any such trees. 

(c) to enter on and take possession of any land, buildings 
or premises, and to take possession of any plant, used or 
capable of being used for the felling, storing, or conversion 
of trees, and to take possession of any vehicles, locomotives, 
or animals required for the transport of trees or such plant 
as aforesaid, or for any purposes in connection therewith ; 

(d) to provide housing accommodation for workmen eim- 
ployed for any such purposes as aforesaid by taking posses- 
sion of any land or unoccupied premises ; 

(e) to utilize any water supply or motive power available 
for any of the purposes aforesaid. 

This indicates the intention of the British Government 
to make use of available timber for its own purposes 
whenever required. 


A. H. Batpwiy, American Commercial Attaché. 





Council or any person 


Since the above letter was put in type another inter- 
esting communication has been received from Mr. Bald- 
win, as follows: 


IMPERIAL Houser, LONDON, ENGLAND, May 4, 1916. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: It may interest you to 
know that a statement in regard to English lumber matte rs 
was made by Earl Curzon in the House of Lords on May 3 
when, speaking with respect to Government control of tr: ide 

matters, he said: 

“About 1,500 Canadian lumbermen are on their way to 
this country. They are to cut timber here so that we may 
use the British supplies of sleepers, pit props etc., and so 
save tonnage space and render dependence upon foreign su)- 
plies less necessary.’ Yours very sincerely, 


. BALDWIN, American Commercial Attache. 
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WATER-BORNE SHIPMENTS GAIN 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 13.—The report of Fred W. 
Alexander, secretary of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau, this city, on the water-borne shipments of lum- 
per from the north Pacific coast for the first quarter of 
the year shows a very substantial gain over the same 
period last year. The total water-borne shipments for 
the first three months of 1916 were 350,438,463 feet as 
compared with the first three months of 1915 which were 
905,732,410 feet. The gains were made in both foreign 
and California shipments while the total domestic water- 
borne shipments, excepting California, show a loss of 
nearly 60 percent. Water-borne shipments to California 
for the first quarter of 1916 were 259,409,988 feet and 
jn 1915 were 187,750,047 feet. 

The biggest loss was in water-borne shipments to the 
Atlantic coast. In the first three months of 1915, 
36,973,713 feet were shipped to the Atlantic coast but this 
year no shipments have been made due to the high ocean 
freight rates, the scarcity of tonnage and the closing 
of the Panama Canal. Other gains in water-borne ship- 
ments were to Alaska, Panama, Australia, west coast of 
South America and Mexico. The comparison shows a loss 
to Hawaiian Islands, China, Africa and India, while 
shipments to the United Kingdom and the continent were 
practically the same for the two periods. 
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TO LOAD TIES FOR ENGLAND 


PoRTLAND, ORE., May 14.—In spite of the difficulty in 
obtaining carriers, Portland is shipping some lumber off- 
shore occasionally. It was announced here today that 
early next month the British steamer Photinia will be 
here under charter to the Pacific Export Lumber Com- 
pany to carry a cargo of railroad ties to England. The 
steamer will have capacity for 3,750,000 feet. It will 
receive its cargo on the lower Columbia River. 

The American sailing schooner W. H. Talbot has just 
sailed from Australia for the Columbia River to load 
lumber under charter to Comyn, Mackall & Company at 
Westport for Australia. 





LARGE WAR ORDER REPORTED PLACED 


New Orieans, La., May 15.—Export shipments of 
lumber and timber via New Orleans for the week ended 
Saturday totalled 884,000 feet, as compared with 1,183,- 
000 feet for the previous week. The largest single ship- 
ment, 276,000 feet, went to Kingston, Jamaica, by the 
steamship Eidsvold. The ship Helena and the bark Por- 
tugal cleared for Oporto, the former taking out 100,000 
feet of southern yellow pine timber, together with staves, 
and the latter carrying staves as principal cargo. These 
two shipments, with one to Barcelona by the steamship 
Josepha Raich, which carried 114,000 feet of lumber, rep- 
resented the total forest product movement to European 
destinations for the week. In addition to the lumber 
and timber, the week’s movement included 290,400 staves, 
34,330 pineapple crates, 10,873 bundles box shooks, 2,545 
crossties, forty-four hardwood logs and forty-seven pieces 
piling. The coastwise steamers for New York handled 
out 150,000 feet lumber, 30,138 bundles box material, 
5,653 crossties and 214 logs. 


While slightly below the total of the preceding week, 
last week’s clearances were pretty well up to the average 
of recent months. The monotonous reports of quiet Eu- 
ropean demand were relieved by the report, on excellent 
authority, that a new order for 24,000,000 feet of south- 
ern yellow pine had been placed for one of the belliger- 
ent governments in Europe, the buyer to furnish ocean 
carriers. The ocean transport situation was reported 
unchanged for the week, available steamer room being 
as scarce and quoted rates as high as before. 





STORM CAUSES GREAT DAMAGE 


Orrawa, OnT., May 16.—Storms and high water have 
caused considerable damage and expense to lumbermen 
operating on the Ottawa River during the last week. 
Lashed by a gale blowing at a 40-mile clip, Lake Deschenes 
on Friday last grew so rough that one of the Upper Ottawa 
Improvement Company's booms was carried away, liberating 
hundreds of thousands of logs belonging to the different 
local companies. The logs were immediately swept down 
the river en route for Ottawa. At the Chaudiere dam all 
the sluices had been let down in preparation for them, but 
a jam occurred and they started to pile up. With the aid 
of a stream crane the blockade was brdken up after much 
hard work and the logs swept down over the falls, watched 
by thousands of people, and went down the river to 
Rockliffe, where the Ottawa Improvement Company, with 
the aid of a fleet of commandeered tugboats, succeeded in 
stretching booms and arresting their progress. The J. R. 
Booth Company owned about 85,000 of the logs, while the 
balance were divided up between the Hawkesbury, Edwards, 
Eddy and Fraser lumber companies. 

The storm also caused considerable damage of one kind or 
another to lumber plants all over the district. Two large 
smokestacks over the Pembroke Lumber Company’s mill at 
Pembroke, Ont., were blown down, considerable damage be- 
ing done and a fire started that fortunately was soon under 
control. <A similar accident occurred at the Beaver Board 
Company’s plant at Aylmer, Que., a few miles from here. 


Pw 


CHANGES WOODS MANAGEMENT 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—An important change in the 
woods administration of the Connecticut Valley Lum- 
ber Company has been announced. D. J. McDonald, 
for several years general manager of the woods opera- 
tions in New Hampshire and Vermont, is succeeded by 
Frank M. Hancock, formerly in charge of the Andros- 
coggin Valley operations. Mr. Hancock will make his 
headquarters at Pittsburg, N. H., and will have charge 
not only of the extensive operations in New Hampshire 
and Vermont, formerly managed by Mr. McDonald, 
but will also manage the Maine operations in the 
Androscoggin Valley. 

The Connecticut Valley Lumber Company, built up 
by the Van Dyke interests into one of the biggest tim- 
berland and lumber concerns in the East, is now under 
the joint control of Stone & Webster, the Boston en- 
gineering corporation, and of Hornblower & Weeks, a 
leading Boston banking firm. The selling agency at 
Hartford, Conn., and the sawmills at Mt. Tom, Mass., 
will be wound up this season, as the company has de- 
cided to turn its attention for the next few years 
almost exclusively to the production of pulpwood. 











FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








REPAIRS LEAKS QUICKLY 


The two cuts shown herewith depict a simple and 
novel device that should appeal to operating engineers 
and master mechanics who 
have experienced the frequent 
exasperating annoyances caused 
by leaks through small holes 
in steam, ammonia, air, oil and 
water pipes, pipe fittings, con- 
denser tubes, hot water boilers, 
tanks ete. This little device 
BEFORE consists of a conical headed 

olt, nut and washer and a 
plug made of soft metal alloy, which resists the action 
of steam, ammonia, oil ete. To apply this plug it is 
necessary only to ream the 
hole to the size of a standard 
plug in order to secure sound 
metal around the insert, put 
the plug in this hole, ‘holding 
the head of the plug with a 
thin wrench to prevent its 
turning, then serew up the ex- 
pansion bolt nut until it is 
tight. This permanently stops 
the leak as the alloy mush- 
Tooms around the end of the 
plug against which is the pres- 
ne thus making a perfect seal, which cannot leak 
R ‘ow out. This plug is called the ‘‘ Hightower Leak- 

cpair Plug,’? and is being placed on the market by 


ed Russell-DeWolfe Company, Ellsworth Building, Chi- 





TURN NUT 
PLUG DOES 






























BALES FIFTY EMPTY BAGS IN A MINUTE 


a hase are probably few nastier, harder, dustier, dirtier 
‘lore sincerely hated tasks than that of baling empty 
oe and plaster bags in the old way. W. H. Barten, 
eee Neb., is making and shipping the ‘‘Barten 
He ng Machine’? by which bags may be baled and 
“hipped back to the ‘mills at half of the regular freight 


* The articles published i 

Se Pies § nthis department in behalf of 

tesa d . ak mn in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
d sem ” 

Act of August 24. 191m ents”’in conformity with the Postal 


rate. This machine uses the powerful ‘‘Log Rolling 
Hitch’’ and rolls fifty bags into a bale as solid as a log 
in a moment’s time. The work is quickly and easily 
done without dust and dirt. The machine sells for $7 
and may be used six months, at the end of which time 
if the purchaser is not satisfied, he may return the ma- 
chine and receive back $6.50. Because these bales are 
as solid as a log they remain in perfect condition and 
no sacks can be pulled out of them. 





SPECIAL LINE OF EDGERS DESCRIBED 

The sawmill department of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has recently 
issued bulletin No. 1,723 describing and illustrating the 
‘Allis Type A Edgers.’’ The designation ‘‘Type A’’ 
has been adopted to distinguish these edgers from the 
company’s other designs. The company has tried to pro- 
vide a single bed plate or frame to support all arbor 


and feed roll bearings, yet stiff enough to keep these - 


parts in line and running cool whether or not the frame 
is supported properly on the mill floor, and, second, to 
provide shifting mechanism of the most simple, rigid, 
accurate and convenient type. A feature of this line 
of edgers is that the ‘‘ Allis-Chalmers Collar Oiling Bear- 
ings’’ are used. The bulletin is illustrated with half- 
tone cuts that really give a good idea of the machines 
described. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may. be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 


ordering: 

aa Sawing machine. Moses J. Blain, Tyngsboro, 
ass, 
1,181,402. Straight edging device for rip saw_ tables. 


Edward C. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich., assignor to William B. 
Mershon & Co., same place. 


1,181,468. Saw gage. Bruno E. Marshall, Williams, Ariz. 

1,181,694. Convertible sawing machine. Nils A. Svenson, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

1,181,810. 


Logging conveyor. Theodore F. Wall, Wash- 
ougal, Wash, é 





WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 

FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 

CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 

HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 


Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 









Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angel Co 


E. T Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
R. C. Angell Co. (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T P White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 


30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of: 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., 


(F P McCormick) LINNTON, ORE. 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr.Co, COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr, Mgr West Dept.) MABEL, ORE. 


SIOUX CITY, lOWA, 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO., 
(J.D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


BRIDAL VEIL, ORE. 








Douglas Fir Lumber Company. 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 











oy 


- 
Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Me LY San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


ie CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. i) 
Fir and 


Cedar IP LING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the latgest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 





























Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


THE vv OOD berman Poet’, including “Today”’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

































































































































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











SEATTLE | 








facilities are 





Our sources and shipping 


unexcelled. 





Fir and Spruce 
Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 


Soft Pine. 


Idaho White and 
Western Pine. 


California White 
and Sugar Pine. 





Sales Agents: 












G. G. Rupley, 
652 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frank D. Lee, 
General Sales Agt., 
Seattle and Chicago 


Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mgr. 


Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 





FROM THE FAR WEST 

















TRADE MarK 


with our personal guarantee that 
grading rules. 


circulars. We want Salesmen. 








PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 


PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 


PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 


We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EAGLE BRAND 
XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND. 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *AX’S 


3 R’s in Education. 


3 P’s in Manufacturing 
of Shingles. 


they are as represented in 














1. E. Pinkham 
Lumber a | 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


SILO STAVES 


Superior Shingles — “Pennant Brand” 


All kinds Mixed Cars 


General Office, SEATTLE 
{1531 Lumber Exchange CHICAGO _ Telephone Randolph 182 


a 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 











PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 13.—Water-borne business from 
Seattle continues on the upward trend. The average daily 
port commerce for April was $1,213,137, making it by far 
the greatest month ever experienced by Seattle for water- 
borne commerce. The total for April was $36,394,124, or 
$5,000,000 greater than the highest previous month, as 
shown by the records of Port Warden A. A. Paysee. This 
is $16,162,329 greater than April, 1915. The business for the 
first four months of this year is almost double that of the 
first four months of last year—$114,060,503 as compared to 
$60,738,348. The greatest increases in exports were to 
Viadivostok and Alaska. Shipments of crude rubber from 
the Straits Settlements were an important part of the im- 
ports for April. 

The Washington Shipping Corporation has authorized the 
building of two more wooden ships in addition to the two 
now under construction by that company. The ships will 
be 2,500-ton schooner type with auxiliary power, and are 
designed to carry 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

The new plant of the Carlsbourg Mill & Lumber Company, 
Carlsbourg, Wash., will probably begin operation about July 
1. The plant is nearing completion and it is estimated it 
will have a 10-hour capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber. 
The mill is in every way a modern and uptodate sawmill. 
The product will be shipped principally by rail, being 
brought from Port Angeles to Seattle on Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway car ferries. The sales will be 
handled through the Seattle offices of the Preston Mill 
Company. 'T. J. Erickson, of this city, is president of both 
the Preston Mill Company and the Carlsbourg Mill & Lumber 
Company. 

The Superior Lumber Company, which recently disposed 
of its retail yards located on the Northern Pacific Railway, 
has now closed the sale for its yards on the. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul road. The purchaser of these yards is 
the Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida. The yards 
purchased by the Potlatch company are located at Beverly, 
Othello, Warden, Roxboro, Cunningham, Wheeler, Neppel and 
Ruff, Wash. The yard owned by the company at Walla 
Walla was sold to A. J. Bailey. The company now has 
about four retail yards left and negotiations have prac- 
tically been completed for disposing of these. The com- 
pany will then continue as a wholesale concern exclusively. 

The plant of Wood & Iverson (Ine.) at Hobart, Wash., is 
running twelve and a half hours a day in an attempt to 
eatch up with the orders on hand. It has a 10-hour ca- 
pacity of 90,000 feet of lumber and 50,000 shingles. The 
company is particularly well located, being the only saw- 
mill plant on the Pacific Coast Railroad, formerly the Puget 
Sound Railroad, and which operates from Seattle to the 
coal mining districts of Black Diamond, Franklin, Maple 
Valley and other points in that section. Its location gives 
it an especially attractive local business from the Pacific 
Coast Railroad and the Seattle Car & Foundry Company’s 
shops at Renton, a few miles from Hobart. as well as the 
mines located along the road and its different branches. 
Also through its location it is in a position to ship over 
all transcontinental lines and it is always well favored in 
securing cars. The product of the plant is very much 
diversified and it makes all kinds of yard stock in fir, hem- 
lock and cedar. including lath and shingles. The company 
also sells considerable cross arm stock and other svecialties. 
The president of this companv is W. W. Wood and the vice 
president is I. C. Iverson. Both of these officers take an 
active part in the operation of the company and the selling 
of the product. 

Harry Veness, formerly for many years sales manager for 
the Gold Bar Lumber Company, and recently occupying the 
same position for the Kent Lumber Company, this city. left 
that concern on May 1. Mr. Veness was succeeded by A. H. 
Zeizen, who for a number of years has been connected with 
the Tacoma offices of the Nebraska Bridge Supplv & Lumber 
Company. The Kent company has a sawmill plant at 
Barneston. Wash., and maintains selling offices in this city. 

E. F. Tindolph, this city, western manager for the Grand 
Rapids dry kilns, reports sales of three kilns each to the 
Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company, Rainier, Wash., and 
the National Lumber & Manufacturing Comnany, Hoquiam, 
Wash.: one kiln to the Bryant Lumber & Shingle Mill Com- 
pany, Seattle; two kilns to the Waite Mill & Timber Com- 
pany, Granite Falls, Wash., and six kilns to the Silver 
Falls Timber Company, Silverton, Ore. Having sold twentv 
kilns some time ago to the Shevlin-Hixon Comnany, Bend, 
Ore.; two to _the Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont.: 
eight to the Boise Payette Lumber Company, Boise, Tda.: 
four to the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, Bend, Ore.: 
three to the St. Maries Lumber Company, St. Maries, Tda. : 
and various other sales of one, two and three kilns, many 
of which were repeat sales, Mr. Tindolph is well satisfied 
with the dry kiln market so far this year. 
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COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


Tacoma, WASH., May 13.—Inquiry among the millmen 
here shows conditions in the fir lumber market econtin- 
uing generally satisfactory. Even with the abnormal 
decrease in foreign trade due to tonnage scarcity brought on 
by the European war, shipments from the mills continue to 
exceed cut by about 20 percent. The rail trade into the 
middle West and East, the cargo trade to California and to 
the North, and the local and semilocal demand are absorbing 
the output and a little more. Some of the fir millmen feel 
that the southern yellow pine men are getting the edge, but 
on the whole little complaint is heard at the present volume 
of business or prices, although cost of production has also 
advanced. On the recent Panama Canal order lack of 
available tonnage put fir prices from $3.50 to $10 higher 
than the pine men were quoting and the latter landed the 
business. The mills report finding a good, diversified rail 
trade demand and cars available so that shipments go 
through reasonably satisfactory. 

Governor Ernest Lister Wednesday announced the ap- 
pointment of an entire new hoard of State industrial insur- 
ance commissioners, who will take office June 1, replacing 
the three present commissioners. The new appointees are 
E. W. Olson, present State labor commissioner; John M. 
Wilson. present assistant attorney general of the State, and 
F. I. Gill, at present a deputy State hank examiner. The 
three ousted members of the board are Flovd L. Daggett, its 
chairman, and A. B. Ernst and Clarence Parker. 

Local millmen received word during the week that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had again suspended to 
November 17 the increase in rates asked by the railroads 
on all grades of lumber to Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico 
points, averaging about 19 cents. Vumber shipments from 
the Pacific Northwest to the three States aggregate a con- 
siderable total and millmen say they are well pleased that 
their fight has succeeded in having the advance put off 
again. 

Seventy-five logging cars are to be built by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company at its Tacoma 
shops, beginning about July 1, for use on its newly com- 
nleted Willapa Harbor line. Nearly 250 cars were con- 
templated. but urgent repair work and difficulty in obtain- 
ing material have held the work back. Steel enough to start 
seventy-five cars is expected in late June, however. The 
new line taps a rich timber country, where logging opera- 
tions are extensive. 

During March and April fiftv-one men were killed and 
3.299 injured in the sawmills, logging camps and factories 
of Washington, according to figures just issued by the 








State industrial insurance commission’s office. The totsi is 
larger than for any two months of the four years the work. 
men’s compensation law has been in effect. During March 
alone 1,700 claims were filed with the commission, while 
the average filed monthly during all the preceding months 
had been 1,200. Officers of the commission attribute the 
greater number of accidents to the large increase in lumber 
and logging work this spring as a result of the greatly 
increased demand for fir, and to the fact that many “green” 
men are necessarily given work. 

What is said to be one of the largest burners on the 
Pacific coast is being completed and put into service this 
week at the plant of the Grays Harbor Lumber Company at 
Hoquiam. The new burner is of concrete and brick ‘snd 
cost some $30,000. The mill was shut down two days this 
week to permit connecting it up with the burner. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 13.—The largest number of 
companies shipping logs to Bellingham in years are send- 
ing in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 feet of timber to 
this city every day. The rail receipts are between 600,000 
and 700,000 feet, the bulk of which is handled by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 

The Superior Portland Cement Company has made ar- 
rangements with A. J. Mitchell for discharging 40,000,000 
feet of logs from its timber holdings in the upper Skagit Val- 
ley into the Mitchell boom at Anacortes. This timber will 
be removed at .once because the land it occupies will be 
flooded when Stone & Webster build their Baker River dam. 
Logging will begin about June 1 and the daily cut will be 
100,000 feet. 

A monthly production of 120 carloads, or 25,000,000 
shingles, is reported by Blaine’s shingle mills, and this is 
not the maximum cut that has been planned for this spring. 
The Morrison mill is also operating its box factory. At 
the J. H. Parker mill some additional machinery is being 
installed. 

The shingle weavers’ strike in Whatcom County is prac- 
tically negligible. The only walkout reported this week 
occurred at the Parker mill in Blaine, where fourteen men 
struck for 17 cents a thousand, or 8 cents more than they 
were getting. In Skagit County several mills are tied up by 
strikes among the weavers. 

Before the end of next week four vessels are expected to 
be loading lumber in Bellingham Bay. ‘These will be the 
steamer Seward and the schooners Sehome and Wilbur L. 
Smith, which will load at the Bloedel Donovan Mills, and 
the schooner Defiance. which will load at the BE. K. Wood 
mill for Australia. The Sehome will also load for Aus- 
tralia. The Seward will take 600,000 feet for the west 
Coast and the Wilbur L. Smith will receive 900,000 feet for 
China. The combined cargoes will be 3,000.000 feet. 

In the first four months of 1916 approximately 400 cars 
of lumber and shingles from British Columbia for eastern 
United States passed through Blaine, and about as many 
were shipped through Sumas. The May receipts at these 
ports of entry will exceed those of April. 





FROM AN IDAHO POINT 


Harrison, IpA., May 13.—With more sawmills on its 
water front than any town of like size in the Northwest, 
Harrison, located on Lake Coeur d’Alene in northern 
Idaho, feels the stimulus of improved conditions in the 
lumber industry. Merchants report business from 25 to 50 
percent better than at this time last year and sawmill men 
say they are daily turning down orders that would have 
been eagerly sought after one year ago. large factor in 
the feeling of optimism that prevails is the improvemen, 
to the old Lane mill which has stood idle for a_number of 
vears and which is being practically rebuilt by F. Herrick, 
the present owner. Under the direction of Superintendent 
FE. BE. Goodwin the plant, now known as the Export Lumber 
Mill, has been transformed from a single band mill to a 
double band. A crew is engaged in the construction of a 
power house. A battery of dry kilns and a_ new planing 
mill, electrically driven, will constitute the chief improve- 
ments of the next few weeks and it is expected that the 
plant will be in operation by the last of June, adding about 
125 men to the payroll of the town. : 

The Grant Lumber Company. the pioneer plant of Harri- 
son, is operating steadily, and W. E. Grant, manager of the 
company, and incidentally mayor of Harrison, says that 
business is 25 percent better than last year and that indi- 
cations point to the necessity of operating the mill over- 
time to keep up with the orders. This plant cuts from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of lumber annually for the 
mines, besides other business. : 

The plant of the Harrison Shingle Company, which was 
destroyed by fire last fall, has been rebuilt under the direc 
tion of J. S. Richards. A brick fire room is being con- 
structed and concrete dry kilns are to replace the present 
building. Two Sumner uprights will be installed at once, 
in, addition to the present ten blocks, bringing the output 
of the mill up to 170.000 shingles daily. Manager J. M. 
Brown reports a good Idaho, Montana and eastern demand. 
The company has its supply of logs for the season and is 
experiencing no difficulty in securing all the cedar neces- 
sary. 2 

Manager J. J. Pugh, of the Russell & Pugh Lumber Com- 
pany, says his plant is cutting about 55,000 feet daily and 
at times is forced to operate twelve hours to keep pace == 
the orders. The Harrison Box Company reports a g00¢ 
business. Its plant, which is new and is equipped with mod- 
ern Berlin tools, has a cutting canacity of about 30,000 feet 
daily. It also manufactures considerable sash stock. 





FROM THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CaL., May 13.—There has been about 
the usual volume of retail business in this territory dur- 
ing the last week. Dealers are not satisfied with the 
amount of business they are doing, but there seems no dispo- 
sition on the part of the builders to loosen up and to make ‘ 
more active building market.’ Prices are well maintained an’ 
at figures that are remunerative to all parties concern® 
from the retailer back to the millman. Coastwise "on 
freights continue climbing and at the present figure o! »¢ is 
thousand, which is the going freight from northern mills 
southern California ports, this means an increase of exe: 2 
100 percent in the last six months. Even at this — 
there is not enough tonnage to supply the demand and many 
firms are unable to quote on any inquiries whatever. Me ha 
the general opinion that with the revival of the deman¢ 4 
this territory the freights would easily go to $10 a agen 

Redwood prices are held up firmly by the mills and ther 
is a small volume moving: more and more of it continuing 
to come into this market by the new all-rail route, in preter 
ence to shipments by steam schooner, 


PAPAL I IIIS 
THE LUMBER industry, the second industry in i 
tance in America, has an annual output valued at pee 
000,000, representing 80,000 manufacturers and distrib: 
uters. 
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[ IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, May 16.—The lumber demand begins to 
show signs of some recession. Prices have been well 
maintained up to last week, but North Carolina roofers 
have dropped from 50 cents to $1 and while prices in other 
lines hold up the buying power is not so strong. So far as 
North Carolina pine is concerned there is little comment be- 
cause, as a well known manufacturer expressed himself 
during the week, ‘you can. never tell about North Carolina 
pine; it does not seem to be governed by the rest of the 
jumber market, but is affected by conditions in its own line 
only.’ here is no doubt, however, that there is not the 
snap to the market that there was a month ago, but holders 
of stocks feel that owing to low supplies among the yards 
that the falling off is temporary and a couple of weeks will 
see a renewal of the upward spurt. : : 

Labor and freight troubles undoubtedly have contributed 
something to form an opinion in the minds of intending 
builders that nothing will be lost by waiting a little while 
until conditions are more settled. A large amount of work 
is still held up on account of strikes among carpenters and 
iron workers, and among the suspended operations are several 
large ones involving heavy expenditures. Builders realize 
that it is important that heavy work should be begun early 
in the year in order to insure its completion on time. At 
the same time, as an indication of how big concerns regard 
the building situation it need only be said that the New 
York Central filed plans for a hotel to be erected at Forty- 
second Street and Lexington Avenue, to cost $6,000,000. 
Pians were also filed for the Bush Terminal Company’s build- 
ing in Forty-second Street, to cost. $750,000, and for an 
office building in West Forty-fourth Street, to cost $750,000. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


BuFrraLo, N. Y., May 17.—Nearly 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber have arrived here by lake during the last week, 
thus starting off the season at the local yards in good 
shape. The Mohegan and Mingo brought a large stock of 
white pine for Graves, Manbert, George & Co., from Byng 
Inlet, Ont., on their first trip of the season. The steamer 
H. B. Runnels had a cargo of hemlock for the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, and the steamer Wotan brought hemlock for 
the Hendricks-Caskey Company. Other vessels are expected 
to arrive before the end of the week. 

Building permits for last week numbered 106, with thirty- 
nine for wooden dwellings. The total cost was $230,100, 
From present indications the building trade will be on a 
larger scale this month than last, when bad weather inter- 
fered with business. 
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FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 17.—The volume of building in 
Cleveland shows improvement in spite of the fact that 
prices of lumber and materials continue firm. Not only 
is the volume of necessary building large but owners and 
builders are coming to realize that there will be no immedi- 
ate drop in prices and if they are going to build at all they 
must build now. 

The underlying factor in the present business unrest is 
labor, according to Secretary J. V. O’Brien, of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers. The threatened upheaval in the 
building trades schedules for May 15 was averted by acced- 


ing to the wage demands of the striking teamsters, but the © 


men, while satisfied for the time being, are still contending 
for recognition of their union. O’Brien said: ‘With the 
recent increase in wages both to yard men and teamsters 
prices for lumber and materials can not be anything but 
firm for some time to come.” 

The Lumber Club of Cleveland held the first outing of the 
season at Dover Center on Saturday, May 13. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 17.—The last week has been 
a trying one in the lumber business here. There is a 
good demand for lumber and still sales have fallen off 
a little, due to several reasons. The New England embargoes 
continue to dump a lot of lumber here above the normal. 
The yards are filled up to their limit and can not take any 
more lumber without excessive handling costs. Much of 
their lumber is sold, but the backwardness of the weather 
prevents deliveries. The weather during the last week was 
an improvement on what has been experienced, and the yards 
began to move the stuff out at an encouraging rate, when the 
teamsters went on strike, and now they are tied up tighter 
than ever and the yard business is almost at a standstill. 
The wholesalers are getting a lot of inquiries, but the retail- 
ers will not actually place the orders until there is some 
change in conditions. The box manufacturers, the railroads 
and the larger industrials are good buyers and are fortun- 
—, keeping the trade moving. Much building work is pro- 
posed. 

Notwithstanding the slackening off in buying the market 
has held wonderfully well, prices being firm in all lines except 
North Carolina pine. hite pine is high in price in almost 
all items, and there is not enough stock to fill all orders that 
are offered. Spruce is still scarce, is very high in price and 
in strong demand. Hemlock sells readily at full list price, 
and stocks are short. Cypress demand has increased, and 
this lumber sells well at good prices. Cypress sawed shingles 
ire active and firm, while there is a decrease in the demand 
for the hand rived variety. Cedar shingles are active, at 
good prices. All kinds of lath are in good demand at firm 
prices. In the hardwoods, the line is firm, but on slackened 
Suying, this may ease off a little before long. Plain oak, 
thick ash, basswood and hardwood flooring are the leading 
items, but chestnut, birch, beech, gum and poplar find a 
demand about equal to the supply of dry lumber. Mahogany 
and the fancy woods are firm and high, with demand for 
more than the supply. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—Inability of the railroads to 
(deliver lumber shipments with reasonable promptness is 
“hout the only unsatisfactory feature of the New Eng- 
‘and lumber market this week. Demand for practically all 
ines of lumber is good, and prices are fairly profitable. 
Never before has building construction in New England been 
So active as it is at_present. The value of building con- 
‘racts granted since January 1 had reached the huge total 
2 $66,357,000 last Wednesday night, the largest record for 
'he period ever reported by the F. W. Dodge Company. This 
hitherto the Lice toe for ene of last year, and tops 1912, 
t > best year Engle i i 
by nearly $3,000,000. or New England building construction, 
Be The scarcity of tonnage and the high cost of water trans- 
fee ation makes bother for the lumbermen, but it is not so 
Evie from a local viewpoint as is the railroad situation. 
aps encing the conditions existing in the shipping depart- 
Ti ap: another fabulously priced charter just announced. 
— par masted schooner Augustus Babcock, that arrived 
be Jacksonville, Fla., Sunday with a full cargo of railroad 
pic will as soon as the ties are discharged begin to load a 
argo of lumber and other merchandise for British West 


Africa, a voyage for which Crowell & Thurlow, the schooner’s 
owners, will receive the remarkable sum of $80,000. This 
is $3,000 more than the original cost of the vessel when it 
was built twelve years ago. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 

Bangor, ME., May 15.—Cold weather, which retards 
the melting of the snow around the headwaters and thus 
keeps the pitch of water in all streams below normal, 
is causing considerable delay to the drives, but it is expected 
that with the average May and June rainfall all logs will 
reach boom. There is a fair stock of old logs at most mills 
on the Penobscot. 

The plant of the Sterns Lumber Company, of Bangor, 
located at Hampden, is the scene of great activity, both mills 
running night and day constantly. About 250 hands are em- 
ployed. The Sterns plant is known as one of the best tide- 
water mills in the State and last year sawed about 13,500,000 
feet of long lumber. The lumber market at present is in 
such a promising condition that the mill is being run at full 
capacity. The company has a large stock of logs on hand. 

Kenneth McR. Clark, of the James W. Sewall office of Old 
Town, Me., with a number of the timber cruisers of that 
office, is making a valuation estimate and survey of about 
eight townships of wild land in Penobscot, Hancock anid 
Washington counties, Maine. 

James A. Conners, of the James W. Sewall office, Olid 
Town, Me., is in the Adirondack region of New York on a 
short cruising and logging inspection trip. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 15.—The continuance of railroad 
embargoes, with the consequent closing of large areas 
to lumber shippers, has given rise to apprehensions that 
some markets still open may become so congested as to 
cause a serious slump in prices. There is also the prospect 
of stocks piling up at mills until no more room can be 
found, with the possibility that the pressure created thereby 
will tempt the manufacturers to slash prices. In the face 
of this situation the suggestion that the output of the mills 
be ae has taken shape, and is being generally dis- 
cussed. 

The first cargo of logwood imported here for dye-manu- 
facturing purposes arrived in port last week. It consisted 
of 1,180 tons of logs, and came on the steamer Rosalie 
Mahoney from St. Mare, Haiti. Other shipments are ex- 
pected to follow in short order. The logs are consigned to 
the Baltimore Extract Works. 

Dealers here are greatly exercised over the action of the 
municipal authorities in giving notice that a charge of 50 
cents a square foot will be imposed for storing lumber be- 
yond the building line in the lumber district. Lumbermen 
had had a premonition of action of this kind, but they had 
been led to understand that the charge would be only about 
12 cents per square foot. The announcement, therefore, 
struck them with great force, and expressions of indigna- 
tion are numerous. There is every probability that the 
lumber exchange will be called upon to take some action, 
the charge being regarded as prohibitive. At the rate fixed 
by the city the charge per 1,000 feet for a year would be 
far more than the cost of the lumber. 














OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFouk, VA., May 13.—Judging from the amount of 
business transacted in the North Carolina pine market 
last week there would appear to be a little change for the 
better from the manufacturers’ viewpoint. While the dif- 
ference was not radical it was very noticeable after several 
weeks of sluggishness and applied to both rough and dressed 
lumber. The amount of business being done, however, is 
far from pleasing to the operators and a great deal of the 
optimism in evidence a month ago has vanished to be re- 
placed with forced hopefulness that business will shortly 
take a turn for the better. Inquiries are more numerous 
and evidence that some of the buyers and yards have about 
used up their supplies gotten through by the temporary 
lifting of embargoes and will soon need to purchase some 
more lumber. 

The local demand for building lumber in this territory 
is growing larger and with the continued good weather 
the. mills should be able to dispose of a large part of their 
stock in this channel. So far as the prices are concerned 
there is really very little change in the situation. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 13.—This week has seen a 
stiffening, so far as demand is concerned, in lumber of 
all grades, but a still further stiffening in the embargo, 
which prevents the shipment by rail or water of all but a 
mere fraction of the lumber called for. For the reason that 
not a shipper in this section is able to make a guaranteed 
delivery, all shippers are obliged to decline the business that 
is being offered on this basis. This condition has resulted 
in a shortage of orders at the mills which is beginning to 
cause serious apprehension. Of “time’’ business there is 
absolutely no offering, indicating that the lumber that is 
ordered is wanted immediately. This state of affairs, how- 
ever, pertains to the eastern market, which is logically fed 
from this territory. Mills farther west report that they are 
shipping lumber into the interior markets and that they are 
having all that they possibly can do, the demand being 
exceedingly urgent and prices attractive. Still there is some 
report of price-cutting in some sections. Dressed stock is 
stronger than it has been for a long time. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 17.—There has been practically 
no exportation of lumber from Savannah for several 
months. There are no bottoms in which to forward or- 
ders. Such vessels as are available for ocean traffic are 
requisitioned to load war munitions at northern ports or are 
used in the cotton carrying trade. 

The domestic demand is very good, and prices remain at a 
satisfactory level. The building trades are active through- 
out this territory, and practically all the lumber that is be- 
ing manufactured is being put to home usage. The mills are 
for the most part careful not to produce more than demand 
ealls for. 

There is sufficient trading to keep the market moderately 
active and to stimulate and hold prices. There has been 
some easement in the money market, which has released con- 
siderable funds for both speculative and legitimate purposes. 
Short time loans are now possible, though bankers are in- 
clined to scan collateral very closely. 





Tue SeEcreTARY of Commerce is sending out to about 
4,000 commercial organizations a letter inviting their 
codperation in efforts to relieve the present serious short- 
age of paper material, and urging everybody to save 
waste paper and rags. 


SEATTLE 


f Here Are Shingles That 


Bring You Business 


They are the kind that will combat 
competition and increase your profits 
because they are scientifically manu- 
factured and guaranteed. 


Here’s the Grade: 


CHINOOK PRIMES 
100% cléar—no sap, 100 % vertical 
grain, no shims, average 10 inches 
thick when dry, lengths equalized, 
smooth butts and jointed parallel. 
Compare them with others for grade and price. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 








Fir, Spruce 
os and Cedar 
Redwood 


Se Western 
P Pine 











For Prices, address, 
W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 











Factory Plank 


California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Bidz., - SEATTLE, WASH. 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
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CALIFORNIA 








CENTRAL SOUTH 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
te ga Factory and Pattern Stock 











Yard and St k 
Factory oc 
in straight or mixed cars or 
cargo shipments embracing 


California Pine 


White and 
Sugar 


And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING CO., sixscancrns stir, 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., sii" 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 




















4 REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’l Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 











THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








R d F, bl Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
esawe a es never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH cavicws about ad. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ‘*The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT, La., May 15.—With the demand steadily 
improving and prices showing a gradual upward trend, 
the yellow pine situation is more encouraging than it 
has been for the last couple of weeks. The prices are 
recovering from the recent decline, which was attributed to 
some big mills cutting prices to move out surpluses, but as 
yet all the former strength has not been realized. However, 
the price situation is reported much brighter, with an ap- 
parent tendency to continue improving. Some items are be- 
coming so popular, especially timbers, that increased prices 
would not be surprising. 

Box cars are very scarce, only about one-fourth of re- 
quirements being obtainable by many mills, and it is also 
impossible to obtain all needed flats and other equipment 
serviceable for shipping lumber. There does not seem to be 
any improvement in the general car situation, although oc- 
casional instances of improvement are reported. 

Owing to inabil‘'ty to ship all the business that is offered 
the mills are reducing work operations from six to five days. 
Some plants are curtailing more, but one day a week off is 
the general rule. As the car situation brightens and _ busi- 
ness strengthens, the curtailment will, of course, gradually 
be removed. 

There is a strong call for timbers, also good demand for 
building materials. The local demand is quite brisk, with a 
number of big jobs contracted for. The Bolinger Company 
recently got a contract for several hundred thousand feet 
for a cotton mill shed project here. 

Lumber enough to build twenty-five modern seven-room, 
two-story dwellings was shipped as a solid trainload ship- 
ment last Saturday by the Roberts Lumber & Grain Com- 
pany, of Shreveport, to the Weber Lumber Company at 
Salina, Kan. The train consisted of thirty-eight cars, thirty- 
six of them box cars, loaded with flooring, ceiling, dimen- 
sion, siding, shiplap—in fact, with yard stock generally. 
There are 757,000 feet of the lumber, which is said to be 
worth $18,214 wholesale and about $26,000 retail at present 
prices. 

According to advices from Dallas, Tex., the new build- 
ing code for that city will soon be before the council for 
passage, and drastic legislation against wooden roofing will 
be included, shingles being barred as inflammable material 
throughout the city. The height of buildings is expected to 
be limited to twelve stories. Since the Paris fire there has 
been much agitation against shingles for roofing, but agita- 
tion at Dallas preceded the Paris fire. Lumbermen will 
probably not be able to stop the proposed legislation at 
Dalias. 








IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 

LAvUREL, Miss., May 15.—While the yellow pine market 
situation has not shown any material improvement over 
the last few weeks, operators in general do not view the 
situation as seriously as might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. Many of the larger producers have just issued 
new price lists, which more nearly reflect actual prices ob- 
tained for the product and do not show any material reduc- 
tion of prices prevailing during the last fortnight. 

The new list prices are practically the same as those 
issued in November of last year. 

As the present lull in the yellow pine market is undoubt- 
edly a direct consequence of overproduction, as indicated by 
the Southern Pine Association’s barometer during the last 
few weeks, news at this writing of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co.’s and the Wausau Southern Lumber Company’s official 
notice to close down their large mills on Saturday of each 
week, thereby reducing their output one-sixth, has a quieten- 
ing influence. é q ; 

Reports from other large producing sections showing cur- 
tailment on account of car shortage and a slight recession 
of demand are important factors and it is confidently be- 
lieved by many that the low water mark in prices has been 
reached and that present prices will not only be main- 
tained but demand will increase. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE 


MosiLeE, ALA., May 15.—Market conditions appear to 
be improving according to exporters and also shippers of 
interior grades. In both directions there is in the first 
the drawback of lack of bottoms and in the other the scarcity 
of cars, which the railroads are said to be endeavoring to 
minimize. 

One steamer, one bark and eight schooners are in port 
loading lumber cargoes. There are also nine schooners 
bound for this port. The majority of which will load lumber. 

Many of the mills tributary to Mobile continue to run 
night and day shifts, and are trying to keep up with their 
orders as promptly as they can in the face of a shortage of 
rolling stock. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


St. Louis, Mo., May 17.—Business is in seasonable 
volume and the prospects are excellent for improvement. 
Considerable building is in sight but owing to unadjusted 
labor troubles it is slow in developing. High prices of steel 
and the slow and uncertain time for delivery delay the erec- 
tion of many large buildings. The smaller buildings, both 
residences and for mercantile purposes, will be built as 
originally planned, so a good deal of such lumber as enters 
into this class of construction will be required. Late spring 
weather has delayed farm work, so country yards did not 
have their early summer trade. Now that the farmers have 
nearly completed their work in the fields they will begin 
to require considerable lumber for the work planned. 

The southern yellow pine market has been a little unsteady 
recently and some items have weakened, with a slight 
decrease in demand. Country yards have been buying only 
in small quantities for immediate consumption. Railroads, 
however, have been good and consistent buyers recently. 

Cc. W. Bodge, who was formerly assistant sales manager 
to J. E. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Sawmills 
Company, is now the representative of the company in the 
New England States, with his headquarters in New York City. 
J. C. Herd, who was located at the Little Rock mill of the 
company, has come to St. Louis to take Mr. Bodge’s place 
as assistant sales manager of Mr. Meyer. 

















IN THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16—Just as drought and 
green bug reports were beginning to be heard from the 
wheat belt of Kansas and Oklahoma, as a result of the 
heavy winds and unseasonably hot weather of last week, there 
came a sudden drop in the temperature and a fall of rain 
averaging from three to four inches throughout the wheat 
country. The rain revived the wheat and, together with the 
cooler weather, put a stop to the ravages of the insect pest 
for the time being, at least. At present the prospects for 


ee 
wheat are first-class and there also is an excellent prospect 
for corn, which crop was gotten in in good shape during the 
good weather of April, and now has abundant moistur 





good start. In a little over a month the wheat harvest sit 
start in Oklahoma and southern Kansas and with that under 
way it is to be expected that there will be a considerable re- 





vival in the country lumber demand. Just now it is slow 
and probably will be until the harvest is at least assureq 
The city buying also is rather slow. Manufacturers at- 
tribute the light buying more to their own action in letting 
prices slip than to any natural causes. The buyers have 
been afraid and still are cautious about getting into the 
market for anything they do not absolutely need, for they 
figure there still is a chance for further softening, But there 
has been no real decline in prices since May 1, and manufae. 
turers believe they have solved the situation by curtailing 
production. e 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEx., May 16—The southern yellow pine 
market of southeastern Texas continued inactive during 
the last week, a slight falling off in prices again being 
noted. Large orders are practically unknown, the railroads 
are buying very little and the car shortage is still giving the 
lumber market trouble. This is practically the story of the 
lumber situation at the present time. owever, according 
to all the lumbermen, it is merely a temporary calm, and 
better prospects are in sight. Curtailment is still the order 
at the mills. The logging conditions all over the State are 
especially good, according to Thomas W. Blake, sales man- 
ager of the South Texas Lumber Company. 

The hardwood market also has fallen off some since last 
month, prices being about $2 off. Prices for gum are $30 
for inch stock and less than half for Nos. 2 and 3. 

The building of wooden houses vastly exceeded residences 
of other material in the city of Houston since January 1, 
according to a report of the city engineer’s office. Of $400, 
000 expended, $250,000 went into all wood structures, of 
which there were 160. Besides this, there were a number 
of combination frame and stucco houses, the aggregate of all 
other material being small. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 16.—Mills in this section con- 
tinue to curtail, pending resumption of buying. During 
the last week busines has been slack but an improve- 
ment is anticipated before the end of May. Railroads are 
buying some little bridge timber and ties, but the yards 
are holding back. Locally there is considerable building in 
progress in this city and section. Fully 100 new dwellings 
are under construction in Beaumont and 95 percent of 
them are wooden. 

Construction of the municipal wharves is progressing very 
rapidly now and Beaumont’s waterway is being utilized ex- 
tensively. Tank steamers are coming to this port on an 
average of twice a week and taking out large cargoes of 
petroleum and refined oils for the Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany. 

Before many weeks lumber and timber will be exported 
direct from Beaumont, one large company already having 
assembled several million feet of timbers in the local har- 
bor for shipment as soon as bottoms can be secured. 





ORANGE, TEX., May 16.—The most important develop- 
ment in the local situation is the decision by the mills 
here to reduce their operating time to five days a week 
for the present. This goes into effect at once. The reason 
given out is the shortage of bottoms and consequent curtail- 
ment of export business. Prices are reported here to be 
about stationary. 

The British steamship Westlands cleared from this port 
May 9, carrying cargo of 2,592,000 feet of sawn timber, con- 
signed to London. This is the largest single export shipment 
ever moved from the port. The vessel was loaded by the 
Standard Export Lumber Company. 

The Norwegian steamship Mercator arrived today and 
will load for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. It has 
a capacity of about 500,000 feet and will go to Tampico, 
Mexico. The schooner Roseway cleared May 13 for Havana, 
Cuba, with 251,000 feet. 


THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 15.—Decided firmness in both 
southern yellow pine and hardwoods was observed last 
week on the lumber market in this city and the call was 
particularly strong for shortleaf timbers. Good prices con- 
tinue to prevail in yellow pine in both long- and shortleaf 
sizes, and in dimension sizes and roofers. North Carolina 
pine is active and bids fair to be in good demand for the 
entire summer season. , 

Lynchburg lumbermen are fretted over the embargo situa- 
tion that prevents them from making shipments to eastern 
points. Orders from this section are plentiful and the de 
mand is increasing with encouraging rapidity for operators 
who are supplied with those materials for which there seems 
to be a strong call in many of the cities in the Atlantic coast 
and New England States. 

Notwithstanding the embargo problem, which is now puz- 
zling local lumbermen, the situation is much better now than 
it was last year during the corresponding period and an 
optimistic spirit is being manifested by the leading operators 
on the Lynchburg market. 

Addison E. Brandon, for three years sales manager of the 
Ward Lumber Company (Inc.), has resigned to join a lumber 
concern in New York. Mr. Brandon left early last week with 
his wife for Harlem. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 15.—Trade with hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturers is active and most of the large mills 
are being operated steadily. Orders and inquiries come 
in nicely and manufacturers are well pleased over the out- 
look. Prices are strong. Demand for quartered white oak 
and plain oak is good, and gum and hickory are also in good 
request in the local market. Logs are plentiful and prices 
are said to be satisfactory to the manufacturers. 

Building operations in Evansville and many of the towns 
in southwestern Indiana are improving and architects an 
contractors expect to remain busy all season. Sash and door 
men report a big increase in business, 

















QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 16.—The lumber market 
this section of the Ohio Valley maintains its strong pos 
tion, and consuming demand is good for all kinds 0 
material. Hardwoods are somewhat affected by the enter 
goes that prevent some mills from getting their product 12 : 
eastern trunk line territory, but inquiries from domest 
sources continue encouraging, while the orders are in $00 
volume. Box manufacturers have been heavy buyers am 
manufacturers of furniture, veneers, vehicles and flooring & 
holding up their end. F 

The report of sales for April, just issued by Secretary 
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\eller, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, shows a little heavier movement than during 
Mareh, especially of poplar. The volume of oak has de- 
creased, but chestnut, gum and walnut have increased in 
olume. ‘The supplemental report, which includes comment 
1y members of the association on trade conditions in their 
“speetive localities, shows that the consuming trade is com- 
ne into the market for larger quantities of lumber than it 
was taking a month ago, and that many lines at the mills 
. badly broken. ‘Throughout the reports there is general 
‘cement that prices tend to advance, in fact, on some 
vades are higher than they were three months ago. 
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VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 17.—Demand for hardwoods is 
seasonable, but there has been a slight dropping off. 
Prices hold firm on a majority of items, although those 
mostly called for or which are scarce are stiffening slightly. 
Dry stocks are exceedingly scarce and this is another reason 
for the keeping up of prices on this class of lumber. Low 
grade stock has nearly all been disposed of and but little will 
be left by the time the new stock is ready for the market. 

The cypress situation is fairly good and a fair run of trade 
reported is by the leading distributers. Prices obtained are 
stronger than they have been. Country yards do some buying 
but are not ordering so freely as had been expected. From 
other sources the consumption of a seasonable volume of 
business comes in. 


NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, Cau., May 13.—Future business at the 
interior lumber yards may be unfavorably affected by 
the injury to the crops in many sections of the State, 
caused by prolonged dry weather and_the recent frosts, 
which came unusually late in season. Hay and grain crops 
will be very short in some districts. 

Although the wholesale lumber market has not weakened 
here, the volume of domestic cargo business is not quite 
so large as might be expected at this season. While this 
may be partly due to the prevailing scarcity of coasewise 
tonnage, it is said that retail lumber dealers of both San 
Francisco and the southern California cities are not buying 
heavily for their summer needs. However, any dealers who 
may be holding off, expecting a drop in  wholesaie 
prices will be disappointed. While there has been no ad- 
vance on the prevailing quotations of $14.50, base, for do- 
mestic cargo, fir delivered San Francisco, and $15.50 South, 
the wholesalers have held firm, despite attempts to break the 
market. Several meetings have been held at a local whole- 
saler’s office for the discussion of plans for revising the list. 
Some large dealers believe it would be well to change the 
grading rules and dimension classifications in accordance 
with the proposed practice of the northern mills. 

The volume of export business is still limited by lack of 
tonnage, but there would be a great increase if the hoped- 
for drop in rates would materialize. Export fir business is 
being done at $10.50 to $11 base at mill. 

There are favorable indications for growth of_ eastern 
railroad shipments of dry redwood lumber. The Southern 
Pacific Company has just ordered 500,000 redwood ties for 
renewals on its line between Tucson, Ariz., and Tepic. 

T. G. Atkinson, president and general manager of the 
Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company, who is spending a 
few days at the company’s San Francisco office, reports 
conditions about normal at the plant at Metropolitan, Cal. 
One side of the mill is in steady operation, with a daily 
output of from 50,000 to 75,000 feet of lumber. A good 
deal of lumber is being shipped by rail to the California and 
eastern markets. 

Edwin E. Myers, the new manager of the California Red- 
wood Association, has returned from a trip through the 
redwood belt of Mendocino and Humboldt counties, taken 
in order to acquaint himself with the physical characteristics 
of the plants and to meet the millmen. He was impressed 
with the different methods of manufacturing, as compared 
with other parts of the country, and the excellence of the 
product of the redwood mills, where logs 14 feet in diameter 
often have to be handled. He met representatives of the 
principal sawmill interests on his tour, covering the terri- 
tory from Willits to Bulwinkle. In Mr. Myers’ opinion, 
redwood offers an opportunity for exploitation and promo- 
tion possessed by no other wood in this country. 

The M. A. Burns Lumber Company has been making good 
headway in cutting sugar and white pine lumber for the 
eastern market since the recent starting up of the saw- 
mill at Castella for the new season. The box factory is 
well supplied with orders at fair prices and is_ running 
steadily. A record cut of lumber is expected by President 
M. A. Burns for the present season. 

















ON THE MENOMINEE 


MARINETTE, WIS., May 15.—The lumber market, ac- 
cording to Marinette and Menominee lumbermen, is much 
the same as it was last week. Demand for hardwoods of 
all kinds continues to grow, while the supply is decreasing 
each week until stocks are badly broken and much difficulty 
is experienced in filling orders. 

Great quantities of hemlock and pine are being sold by 
local companies and, as was the case last week, the 2-inch 
and 1-inch stuff had the preference. The broken stock diffi- 
culty encountered in filling orders has not been lessened 
(uring the last week. This is true not only because of the 
strikes which continue to be in force in several of the mills 
on each side of the river, but also because of the heavy rains 
which have prevented quick drying of lumber. 

_ Although the strike situation looked more favorable last 
Saturday than at any other time since the first timber work- 
crs walked out, the situation on Monday was unchanged, with 
ittle chances for a settlement. Several mills have been 
closed for a period somewhat longer than three weeks and 
arloads of logs are still standing on the tracks where they 
vere left when the walkout began. The outlook is discour- 
ye Fens — who are anxiously working to bring about 
it settlement. 





FROM AN IDAHO LUMBERING POINT 


_, SANDPOINT, Ipa., May 14.—The drive on the Priest 
‘iver 1s progressing at the rate of about 500,000 feet a 
iay, with about 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 feet in the sort- 
ng booms in the Pend Oreille, below the mouth of the Priest 
River, and with about 6,000,000 feet yet on the landings. 
Water in the Pend Oreille has been rising consistently for 
‘he last few weeks and Lake Pend Oreille, out of which the 
rivers flow, is now over 12 feet above low. water. This is 
‘n unprecedented height for this time of year, although it 
* npt unusual for the water to go over 20 feet at this time 
in June. 

_, rhe driving of piles for the new county bridge at Priest 
River, for which the approaches are nearly complete, had to 
A stopped Friday because of the strength of the current. 
“very effort is being made to sort the logs in the boom, 
Some of which go down the river to the Dalkena Lumber 
jompany at Néwport and the rest up the river by rail, so 
that there will be no chance of the boom breaking under the 
remendous pressure. 

_ Orders are plentiful, but there is considerable complaint of 
1 shortage of men both for the mills and in the woods. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY 

Bay Crty-Sacinaw, Micu., May 15.—With the arrival 
ot spring building operations are becoming more active 
with a resulting effect upon the business ot lumber deal- 
ers and the prices which show a tendency to advance 
steadily. 

John Kantzler & Son and the Wolverine Lumber Company 
(Ltd.), of Bay City, report conditions to be good with the 
outlook favorable. Edward Mahoney, formerly of Gardner & 
Peterman Company, of Onaway, has become manager of 
the plant of the Wolverine Lumber Company at Bay City. 

The Westover-Kamm Company, of Bay City, finds business 
and the prospects good with prices rather firm. However, 
some mills still have stock on hand which has a tendency 
to keep the cost down. Yellow pine in some of the cheaper 
grades is low. ; 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Company, of Saginaw, re- 
ports that business is good with the prices on redwood firm. 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 16.—Continued improvement 
in lumber demand is shown by the April movement of 
lumber in and out of Minneapolis, as reported by the 
railroad companies to the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association. Lumber receipts for the month were 1,313 cars, 
compared with 1,007 cars for the same month last year, and 
lumber shipments were 544 cars, compared with 365 cars 
for April, 1915. The sash and door movement was lighter. 
Receipts for April were twenty-eight cars and shipments 139 
cars, compared with sixty-five cars received and 151 cars 
shipped in April, 1915, 

A number of retail yard men have been visiting this mar- 
ket in the last few days, and they bring good reports of the 
business outlook, but say trade is quiet now because of 
weather conditions and a delayed rush of farm work. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


OmaAHA, NEB., May 16.—The bottom that dropped out 
of the yellow pine market in this section several weeks 
ago has not yet been replaced. Though lumbermen at 
first looked for this commodity to regain its footing in a 
few weeks, it has not done so, and salesmen direct from the 
mills are still stepping into the offices here and offering the 
stuff at ridiculously low prices, 

The result is that little is being bought, for the very fact 
that the market is slipping makes the big wholesaler afraid 
to load up with any appreciable quantity of it, lest it slip 
still further while they have large quantities on their hands. 

Fir, on the other hand, remains firm and strong. Some 
are still quoting it 50 cents higher than a few weeks ago 
while others have not added the 50 cents. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 


Toronto, OnT., May 13.—The lumber trade is show- 
ing increased activity. The demand for building pur- 
poses in Toronto and other industrial centers is steadily 
improving and better weather conditions are having a favor- 
able effect on business in the rural district. The American 
demand for white pine and hardwoods is well maintained. 
Hemlock is strengthening, with some upward tendency in 
price owing to a shortage. A noticeable feature is the 
increasing demand for British Columbia timber, the sale of 
which is being vigorously pushed. The yards are stocking up 
with Douglas fir timbers and finishing lumber and some lines 
of cedar stock. While Southern pine is hardly a factor at 
present, owing to the European demand, dealers expect that 
it may shortly become an active competitor, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining tonnage for shipment abroad. Nearly 
all the mills in the Georgian Bay district are now in opera- 
tion. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA 

MONTREAL, QUE., May 15.—Owing to the scarcity of 
ocean tonnage there is a movement on foot among the 
business men in the maritime Provinces to revive the 
ancient wooden shipbuilding industry for which New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia were famous before the advent of steel 
ships. At a number of points the old shipyards are still in 
existence, some in a somewhat dismantled condition, but all 
could easily be made available for shipbuilding. The govern- 
ments of the two Provinces believe that wooden shipbuilding 
would ‘mean a great deal to the lumbering industry and are 
doing everything in their power to further the movement. 

Reports from New Brunswick indicate that there will be a 
heavy run of logs down the St. John River and on other 
rivers throughout the Province. Last year was a fairly ac- 
tive one in the lumbering industry in New Brunswick, despite 
the fact that markets for lumber were not very brisk, 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 16.—A slight falling off of 
the activities has characterized the market during the last 
several weeks. There is no reason why this condition 
should last and the belief is that the cessation will be 
temporary only. While this is true of the general run of 
stock, the railroads are placing good orders for bridge and 
car material, and in the mining districts there is a demand 
for timbers needed in mine construction and general repairs. 
The demand for dimensions has been weaker and the price 
for this stock is off somewhat. The situation has not 
reached a stage of complaint. The lumbermen are simply 
getting a temporary breathing spell. Sawmills are running 
on good time, the weather conditions are very favorable to 
them. Building operations in the Birmingham district are 
still very satisfactory, and indications are that they will 
remain so throughout the summer. General business condi- 
sare = very satisfactory in most lines of trade in this 

istrict. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY 


GRAND Rapips,-Micu., May 13.—While no records 
were broken the first week in May in the issuing of 
building permits, the report for April showed a gain of 
71 percent in Grand Rapids. The reports, beginning with 
January, show a healthy condition, and a total since the 
first of the year of $1,458,922. 

Building cottages and bungalows on the unit system is an 
innovation in home building, being introduced in Grand 
Rapids by the Warner-Newton Lumber Company, in the 
Murray Building. All of the units are of 24-foot length, and 
in the plan there are twenty-five separate units, the combina- 
tion of which will make more than 300 different types of 
dwelling houses of the cottage and bungalow plan. The 
arrangements in each house, according to the plan, may be 
different both in space allotments and in appearance. The 
purpose of the unit system is to reduce the cost of building 
and at the same time to secure a better grade of material 
than can ordinarily be procured for residences of this type. 





A ¥irM in England wishes to buy picture frames and 
moldings. Samples and quotations are desired. The 
name of the firm may be obtained by applying to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washing- 
ton, D. C., or its district offices by referring to No. 
21,025. 










PACIFIC COAST 





CIFiIc 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. : 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Gas Bldg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a moon: Representative. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
' 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 











Port Orford 
CEDAR 


is especially recommended for furniture manu- 
facturers. It’s adaptability for natural finish, 
stain finish or enamel work makes it possible 
to use this wood for a great variety of pur- 
poses in a furniture factory. 


Retail lumber dealers also find Port Orford 
Cedar to be a great business stimulator. 
Get our prices now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 

















FIR: CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 




















WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. eae 
PINE © mane 9 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















Redwood 


can be safely recommended for all 
sorts of work exposed to the ele- 
ments. It’s moisture-proof, rot- 
proof and resists fire to an un- 
usual degree. Buy it right by 
buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.« 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our § RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 








We alse manufacture FIR LUMBER of every descriptien. 
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Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., forta: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Mozek and Telecode. 














C. 


‘CYPRESS Tl de anDLATHs 


PALATKA. Fra, 
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\S ENVILLE, FLA. 


Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes " 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
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Rock Creek Lumber Company 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. & G. Ry.) 


IN FLORIDA'S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 





YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 



















Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





Charles Knott, of Charles Knott & Co., New Madrid, 
Mo., was one of the local trade visitors on Tuesday. 

C. E. Conklin, of Chicago, secretary and treasurer 
of the White Star Lumber Company, spent most of 
the week at the company’s mill at Mattoon, Wis. 

F. L. Boles, head of the Lord & Bushnell Company, 
Laflin and Twenty-second Streets, Chicago, returned Mon- 
day from a swing around the northern mill circle. 

T. A. McElreath, representative in Chicago territory 
for the Probst Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has opened an office in room 830 Lumber Exchange 
Building. 


M. J. Ragley, vice president and manager of the 
W. G. Ragley Lumber Company, Ragley, La., was 


one of the southern pine lumbermen who visited 
Chicago this week. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., spent a few days 
of the: week on a selling trip in southern Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois. 

Division D—pine wholesalers—and Division C—hard- 
wood wholesalers—of the Chicago Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, will give luncheons at the rooms of the 
association on Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
respectively. On Thursday afternoon Division B—hard- 
wood yards—will hold a meeting. 

William H. G. Kegg, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, of Mansfield, Ohio, and an 
enthusiastic student of the mutual plan of insurance 
as applied to the lumber industry, was a visitor in 
Chicago last week. 

E. V. Godley, sales manager of the C. J. Carter Lum- 
ber Company, Kansas City, Mo., is in Chicago this week 
calling on the trade. He said that while he found busi- 
ness not so brisk as ninety days ago he had succeeded in 
landing a few orders. 

E. A. Lang, manager of the lumber department of the 
Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company, Conway Building, Chi- 
cago, left Tuesday night for a visit to the mill points 
of the concern in Arkansas and Mississippi. He expects 
to be gone about ten days. 

Herbert IF. Hunter, of Boston, Mass., makes the 
announcement that he has sold his interest in the 
Palmer-Hunter Lumber Company, of Mystic Wharf in 
the Charlestown district, and had tendered his resigna- 
tion as treasurer and director. 

Joe H. Smith, special Chicago representative of the 
mills that are members of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau, after spending the early part of the week at 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Indianapolis, left for Cros- 
sett, Ark., whete he expected to attend a meeting of 
the millmen of the group on Saturday evening. 

Thomas McFarland, of the Thomas McFarland Lum- 
ber Company, Cairo, Ill., was one of the out-of-town 
hardwood visitors in Chicago during the week. He 
talked over the proposed changes in the hardwood 
rules with several of the local hardwood men. Relative 
to the business of his own company he stated it was 
well sold up. 

Charles F. Simonson, of Chicago, manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insuranece Ex- 
change, left early in the week for New York and other 
eastern points. He will attend the joint meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association and North Carolina 
Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., before returning. 

F. C. Grimshaw, sales representative of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Company, of Pittsburg, Cal., while in 
Chicago during the week, on an eastern trip, said that the 
redwood business was in good shape generally and had 
been helped materially by the high price of steel, as the 
higher steel prices have resulted in a big demand for 
redwood piping. 

Gen. L. C. Boyle, one of the attorneys acting for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
the investigation of the lumber industry being made 
by the Federal Trade Commission, arrived in Chicago 
Wednesday, to spend several days in finishing the work 
on a brief that will be filed with the commission 
within the next ten days or two weeks. 


Frank B. Robertson, manager of. the lumber depart- 
ment of the Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
was in Chicago a few days this week, conferring with 
Harry M. Lesh, representative in this territory for 
the company. Incidentally Mr. Robertson does not 
oppose the election of S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson- 
Tully Company, as the next president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

EK. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, spent the week in the South and on Wednesday 
told the members of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association at its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Grunewald in New Orleans what was being accom- 
plished in the way of promoting the use of wood by 
publicity fostered by the association. ; 

The sixth of a series of noonday meetings of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago will be held at the 
association rooms next Thursday, May 25. The speaker 
will be the Rev. R. A. White, pastor of the People’s Lib- 
eral Church of Englewood and lecturer for Medinah 
Temple Shrine in Chicago. Doctor White, who is one 


of Chicago’s most able public speakers, has traveled in 





a | 


most parts of the world for the Medinah Temple, gather. 
ing material for the illustrated lectures that he has siven 
each winter at the Temple for the last several sexsons, 
His talk at the noonday meeting will not be illustrated 
but will be instead one of his characteristic after dinner 
addresses. His subject will be ‘‘Good Fellowship.’’ 

Walter C. Boden, of the Kneeland-MeLurg Lum 
Company, Phillips, Wis., was a recent trade visitor in 
Chieago. He stated that the situation with hemlock 
was generally good, although he did not find it so en. 
couraging in the Chicago market, on account of yellow 
pine competition. He said hemlock stocks, however, 
were much run down; hardwood conditions were in satis. 
factory shape, the demand being good for most of the 
northern stocks, excepting low grade birch. 

John M. Richards, of Spokane, Wash., manager of 
the Idaho White Pine Agency, who has spent the last 
three weeks in the East and in Chicago, left for Minne- 
apolis on Tuesday evening. Mr. Richards, who was in 
Chicago supervising staff changes in the local office, 
which included the transfer of R. G. Keizer to Pitts- 
burgh and the installation of A. E. Noble, now in 
charge of the Chicago office, will spend a few days at 
Bemidji and Minneapolis before his return West. 

C. H. Worcester, head of the C. H. Worcester Com- 
pany, Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, returned Monday 
from a week’s trip to the mills of the company xt 
Chessell and Ontonagon, Mich. He stated that high 
winds that had prevailed during the last few days 
had blown down considerable lumber that had been 
in pile and that labor conditions at many of the mills 
in the North were growing serious. Two reasons were 
assigned for these conditions: many leaving the scene 
of lumbering operations for employment elsewhere and 
others are dissatisfied with the present scale of wages 
and conditions, though two increases in pay have gone 
into effect within recent weeks. 





NEAT DESK LETTER CLIP 


The Harry S. Lafond Company, of New York City, 
eastern sales agent for the W. M. Cady Lumber Con- 
pany, of McNary, La., is sending out to the trade a 
paper or letter clip that is certain to be much appreci- 
ated. The clip is a neat and unique advertising for 
Cady quality yellow pine. 





REVIVAL IN CAR BUILDING 


There has been a little revival in the placing of 
orders for new freight cars by the railroads within 
the last few days. One notable order is that of the 
Chicago & NorthWestern road to the American Car & 
Foundry Company for 1,000 freight cars. The lumber 
to be used in making these cars is fir and the order 
for the lumber has been divided betwen three Chicago 
concerns. Approximately 3,000,000 feet will be the 
size of the order. It is understood that the under- 
frames for these cars will be of wood instead steel, 
which is another indication that the railroads have 
reached a decision to permit their cars to be built with 
wooden underframes, insuring earlier delivery. 

Yellow pine will be used by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad for the building of a number of freight 
cars at the shops of the company at South Louisville, 
Ky., and New Decatur, Ala. The officials of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville have declined to say how many cars 
will be built, but one report has it that the order will 
be 1,000 40-ton box, 500 50-ton gondola and 100 50-ton 
furniture cars. 

The officials of the Southern Railway have denied 
that the railroad has placed an order for 7,250,000 feet 
of lumber to be used in the construction of new equip- 
ment for the railroad at car works of the company 
at Lenoir City, Tenn., and also refused to say whether 
such an order will be placed. 

The Norfolk Southern Railroad is reported to be in 
the market for 250 freight cars. Report has it that 
the San Pedro line, a subsidiary of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, has issued inquiries for 300 automobile cars, 
which will require approximately 1,350,000 feet ot 
Dougias fir. 

A. Guthrie & Co., of St. Paul, Minn., having secured 
a contract for building twenty-five miles of railroad 
for the Great Northern Railway as an extension west 
from Lambert, Mont., will use 70,000 ties; however, 
these ties will be furnished by the Great Northern 
Railway from its present stock. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT TRADE AGENT GOES TO 
RUSSIA 


Dr. W. C. Huntington, who has been in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti¢ 
Commerce, has been appointed commercial attache at 
Petrograd, Russia, to succeed Henry D. Baker, who has 
resigned to reénter the consular service. Dr. Hunting: 
ton, who has become well known among Chicago manu- 
facturers who do an export business through his earnest 
efforts to promote American trade abroad, will !eave 
for his new position the latter part of the month. He 
will be succeeded at the local office, which is located 
in the Federal Building, by Stanley H. Rose, formerly 
of the New York office. 

So promising is the field of trade between Russia and 
the United States that the appointment of Dr. Hunting: 
ton carries with it much significance. It is believed 
among many that Russia offers the greatest single field 
in the world for new business, and the commercial 
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attache from the United States in that country will 
have opportunities never before afforded a trade seeker 
of this Government. After the war is over he will be 


in an unrivaled position for promoting and assisting 
any development in commercial relations that may take 
place. 


Dr. Huntington brings to the position a technical 
training acquired at the School of Engineering at 
Columbia University and at the Konigliche Technische 
Hochschule at Aix-la-Chapelle, an experience of five 
years With two of the largest engineering firms in the 
United States, which includes pioneer sales work in the 
New York sales office of one of the concerns, and the 
practical experience in Government trade-promotion 
work obtained while in charge of the Chicago office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree. He is 
especially well qualified in foreign languages, being a 
master of Russian, French, Spanish, and German. He 
is also familiar with European manufacturing methods, 
as he has spent some time in volunteer shop work in 
the factories of a number of continental countries. 





HEMLOCK ADVERTISING BOOKLETS 


Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, through the bul- 
letin of the association makes an announcement that 
hemlock advertising matter that will cover every phase 
of the use of this wood is now in preparation. This 
tentative list includes ten different booklets, the first 
of which is ‘‘ Where to Use Hemlock on the Farm and 
How.’’ The second booklet listed is ‘‘Where to Use 
Hemlock in the Town, and How.’’ The other features 
planned are as follows: Silo book; The University of 
Wisconsin official model farm house; circular matter 
for architects; plans in blue print form or reverse blue 
plate; Dairy Book; ‘‘Common Errors in Farm Construc- 
tion and How to Avoid Them’’; small technical book 
for architects and a booklet giving reprints from farm 
papers, covering the use of hemlock. 





LUMBER DISTRICT CONCERN CHANGES 
LOCATION 

Charles Darling & Co., 1200 West Twenty-second 
Street, Chicago, this week moved their offices and yard 
to 1055 West Twenty-second Street, the location for- 
merly occupied by Heath, Witbeck & Co. The tele- 
phone number remains the same, Canal 1688. The new 
location is more desirable, having a shed capacity of 
1,000,000 feet and yard room to pile another 500,000 
feet. Mr, Darling said that the firm had been seriously 
handicapped in its old quarters and that the increase 
in business made necessary the seeking of a new home. 


_—_— 


CONCRETE CAUSES PILLARS TO CRACK 


A lesson in the futility of concrete for some uses is 
well shown in the necessary removal of the eight mas- 
sive granite pillars making up part of the front of 
the Continental & Commercial Bank Building in Chi- 
cago. Work of removing these pillars has started and 
the architects, D. H. Burnham & Co., declare that it 
will require until August to complete the removal and 
necessary improvements afterward. The removal has 
been made necessary, it is stated, on account of frost 
expanding the conerete filling of the granite pillars 
until they cracked in several places. The building is 
one of the largest and one of the most beautiful bank 
and office structures in Chicago and was completed in 
October, 1914. The cracks began to appear almost at 
the time the structure was finished, and efforts to repair 
them have been made since. Finally the directors and 
architects concluded that removal would be necessary 
and work was started this week. The bank officiats 
feel that there will be compensation in the loss, how- 
ever, in the fact that the increasing need of bank room 
will be provided for by doing away with the loggia 
entirely and bringing the entrance to the street. 

_The building of the Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank was one of the last planned by the late 
D. H. Burnham, who for years was Chicago’s best 
known architect. The building is twenty-one stories 
in height and has twenty acres of floor space. William 
MeArthur, superintendent of construction for the 
building, when seen said that the least said about the 
changes the better because the alterations had brought 
trouble, annoyance, and would prove costly. Accord- 
‘ug to the architects the removal of the pillars and 
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alterations will cost approximately $25,000 and remov- 
ing the loggia will not only give the bank build- 
ing inereased space but will do away with the dirt 
accumulator that the loggia has proved to be. The 
massive pillars are sixty feet high and are constructed 
of circular granite sections surrounding a steel column. 
The center is filled with concrete and it is said that 
the reason the concrete expanded and cracked the 
granite was that the concrete was put in during frosty 
weather. 

A large quantity of Bogalusa brand longleaf yellow 
pine lumber has been used in the erection of the barri- 
cade in front of the building, the lumber being fur- 
nished by the Edwards Manufacturing Company, 1220 
South Robey Street. Just as soon as the shoring work 
is completed the removal of the massive pillars will 
start. 





LUMBER COMPANY PURCHASES NEW PLANT 


The Montgomery Lumber Company, North Carolina 
pine and cypress manufacturer, of Suffolk, Va., has 
purchased the plant of the Dennis-Simmons Lumber 
Company, of Middlesex, N. C. The new mill is now 
being operated in connection with other mills of the 
Montgomery company, giving it an output of 250,000 feet 
a day. As the planing mill is equipped with the latest 
machinery the concern is in a position to give prompt 
shipment of either rough or dressed stock, in car or 
cargo lots, 


NEW .PHILADELPHIA CONCERN BEGINS 
BUSINESS 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 17—The Union Lumber Com- 
pany has opened offices at 810 Heed Building, in this 
city, and is doing a general wholesale business. The only 
person apparently active in this new concern is James N. 
Holloway, until recently connected with the Colonial 
Lumber Company and a string of other combined con- 
cerns operating under a number of names. It is reported 
that his former associates in the other concerns are not 
with him in the new concern. 








WOOD SLOGAN WILL WIN $150 PRIZE 

**You’re right—use wood.’’ Can you or any of 
your customer friends think of a better slogan for 
promoting the sale of lumber than that? If you can, 
and can think of the best one, $150 awaits you as your 
award. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is carrying advertisements in some of the popu- 
lar magazines offering $250 cash awards for the best 
slogans for wood. These slogans must be brief, as the 
limit provided is six words besides the word wood or 
lumber. The contest will close July 1 of this year 
and the announcement of the winners will be made on 
September 1. A first prize of $150 will be given, a 
second prize of $50 and fifty other prizes of $1 each. 
As the appeal is being made in the popular monthly 
magazines and weeklies it is expected that the contest 
will result in thousands of contributions and. provide 
a good way of advertising lumber and its use among 
prospective builders throughout the country. 

In offering suggestions to the contestants the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association mentions 
the economy of wood as a building material, its home- 
like qualities, its adaptability, the ease of working it, 
the variety and artistic latitude in its use, its relia- 
bility, and longevity. ‘‘You’re right—use wood’? is a 
slogan that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is now making wide use of, but it is willing 
to make a change should the contest reveal a better 
one. No one connected with affiliated associations of 
the National will be eligible to compete. 


ad 


APPOINTED PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 13.—J. P. Van Orsdel, superin- 
tendent of woods operations for the Portland Lumber 
Company, this city, has been appointed professor of log- 
ging engineering in the school of forestry of the Oregon 
Agricultural College. Mr. Van Orsdel is one of the most 
successful logging engineers on the Pacific slope. He 
has been actively engaged in various phases of the log- 
ging industry for the last fifteen years. For seven years 
he has been superintendent of woods operations for the 
Portland company. Prior to going with the Portland 
company he engaged in timber cruising, locating and sur- 
veying logging railroads, and planning logging operations 
generally. He served one 
year as United States sur- 
veyor in Wyoming and at an- 
other time cruised and resur- 
veyed a tract of 55,000 acres 
of timberlands for the J. D. 
Lacey concern in California. 
While with the Portland com- 
pany he made a record of 
153,000,000 feet of logs in 
one season. 

Mr. Van Orsdel has been 
keenly interested in the scien- 
tifie phases of the logging in- 
dustry. He has been a con- 
sistent contributor to the 
various lumber trade journals 
and has presented several pa- 
pers on technical logging 
methods before the Pacific 
Logging Congress. He has 
devised methods of making 
topographic logging plans 
and has instituted a bonus 
system for the Portland 
camps which has proved to 
be satisfactory both to the 
operator and the employees. 
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J. P. VAN ORSDEL, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Professor of Forestry Oregon Agricultural College 


In assuming his new duties Mr. Van Orsdel will not 
sever his connection with the Portland Lumber Com- 
pany. He will still retain his position as superintendent 
of woods operations and will give his vacations to actual 
field work. He thoroughly believes in the value of prac- 
tical education and plans to take his students out on 
various woods operations during the college year. He 
also plans to provide employment for them during the 
summer months in order that they may not only be able 
to earn money with which to continue their studies, but 
at the same time they may secure valuable experience 
along such lines as he may designate. 





NEW REPRESENTATIVE EXPECTS BRISK TRADE 

EVANSVILLE, IND., May 17.—Harry Massie, the travel- 
ing representative who recently took’ a position with 
John A. Gauger & Co., of Chicago, has been given charge 
of the entire State of Indiana and spent most of his 
time recently in southern Indiana and in this city, where 
he lives. Mr. Massie has been selling sash and doors 
for a long time and for many years was connected with 
the Evansville Sash & Door Company. Mr. Massie says 
business is picking up nicely and he is looking for a fine 
summer and fall business. ‘‘The country trade is the 
best now that it has been in years,’’ said Mr. Massie, 
‘‘and I look for good times to continue. Many towns 
in the State are on a boom and a great deal of building 
is going en. At Bicknell there never has been more build- 
ing started at any time than was begun this spring and 
there is a real boom on in that town. Things are also 
moving along nicely at Vincennes, Ind., and at many 
other towns in this end of the State. I look for this 
to be one of the best seasons the lumber trade has 
ever passed through.’’ 





- SELLS OUTPUT OF ANOTHER MILL 


The O. S. Hawes Lumber Company, of Monroe, La., 
is now handling the output of the mill of the Grayling 
Lumber Company, also located at Monroe. T. F. 
Terzia is sales agent in charge at Monroe. The head 
offices of both companies are located at Detroit, Mich. 
The O. 8S. Hawes Lumber Company specializes in mixed 
cars of hardwood and yellow pine, operating an up- 
to-date planing mill at Monroe, and is able to handle 
any order for standard specifications of yellow pine 
lumber. 





BANQUETS RETAILERS ON EIGHTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 17.—M. S. Huey, a retired 
lumber dealer, but who still maintains his interest in the 
Capitol Lumber Company, celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day at the Woodruff Club in Woodruff Place, a fashion- 
able residence suburb of this city, last Monday night by 
giving a chicken dinner with the retail lumber dealers 
of this city as his guests. 

Mr. Huey is one of the best known lumber dealers in 
Indiana and for many years has been prominent in the 
upbuilding of Indianapolis. Lumber dealers everywhere 
congratulated ‘‘the grand old man’’ of the lumber trade 
of the event of his reaching his eightieth milestone. 

The following men all prominently connected with the 
lumber industries of Indianapolis attended the dinner: 

Frank Otte, Carl Buddenbaum, William Buddenbaum, 
James Galloway, Ernest Anderson, Louis Buddenbaum, T. R. 
Lewis, William Pence, Hugo Wuelfing, J. T. Sagelsfield, 
George Maas, Herman Schulte, J. Brannum, Charles Judson, 
H. B. Burnet, Charles Shirk, William Hamilton, O. D. 
Haskett, O. L. Huey, Leland Huey, W. F. Johnson, Oscar 
Johnson, P. Bowman, M. Baker, Alec. Hamilton and Curtis 
Hester. 

On the menu ecards for the dinner were a number of 
brief mottoes which represented Mr. Huey’s philosophy 
of life. The lumber dealers took much delight in reading 
the sound principles of Mr. Huey’s doctrine of right 
living. Some of the mottoes follow: 


I believe in a Supreme Being. 

I believe in the wisdom of our forefathers. 

I believe in enforcing all laws with equal rights to all 
and no class legislation. 

I believe in uplifting, not pulling down. 

I believe that every man and woman should strive to get 
a home or business, making sacrifices in early life so when 
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age and infirmities overtake them they will have the where- 
withal to live comfortably in their old age. 

I believe few are qualified to do business. 

I believe that no one should do to another what he con- 
siders would be an injury to himself. 

Do not do unto others what you would not want them to 
do unto you. ‘ ; a 

Happiness consists of right living. 

Mr. Huey is prominent in Masonic circles and has a 
wide acquaintance among business men of all classes. 
Four generations of the Huey family reside in Woodruff 
Place. 





COST ASSOCIATION ORGANIZES 


Permanent organization of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Cost Association as an adjunct to the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association was perfected at a meeting 
and luncheon held in the ball room of the La Salle 
Hotel, Tuesday, May 16. At this meeting the com- 
mittee on constitution and bylaws made its report, 
which was unanimously adopted, as was also the report 
of the committee on nomination. Officers of the asso- 
ciation for the first year were chosen as follows: 

President—G. E. Frazer, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 

Vice president—William D. Truesdale, Inland Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Secretary—John M. Glenn, Chicago. 

Executive committee—G. E, Frazer, William D. Truesdale, 
2. J. Fowler, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago; G. 
V. White, Selz, Schwab & Co., Chicago; O. F. Schultz, West- 
ern Felt Works, Chicago; E. M. Hicok, Western Electric 
Company, Chicago; Phillip Kuntz, Felt & Tarrant Company, 
Chicago; F. H. Hall, Rogers & Hall Company, Chicago; 
Herman H. Hettler, Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 
Chicago; C. B. Joyce, Eclipse Gas Company, Rockford, II1., 
and T, F’. Wharton, Deere & Mansur Company, Moline, II]. 

That members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation are thoroughly alive to the importance of 
working out uniform systems of accounting that will 
show manufacturers just what their products are cost- 
ing was evidenced by the large number who attended 
this meeting, the ball room of the La Salle Hotel 
being crowded to its capacity. 

After luncheon, reports of committees received and 
officers elected, the new president introduced as the 
principal speaker of the day Hon. Edward N. Hurley, 
vice chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Hurley was formerly president of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, this connection giving him an 
even deeper interest in the successful launching of 
this cost association than he might have had otherwise. 
Mr. Hurley said that investigations so far conducted 
by the Federal Trade Commission in the fourteen 
months of its existence have demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that the great need of manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the country is to learn definitely the actual 
cost of manufacturing a product or of doing business. 
The lack of this knowledge, he said, is responsible 
more than any other one thing for cutthroat compe- 
tition and consequent numerous failures in the in- 
dustrial and commercial world. The commission, he 
said, had experienced great difficulty in investigating 
complaints that had been made to it of unfair com- 
petition because of the fact that complainants them- 
selves could not give any definite infotfmation as to 
actual cost of doing business, and he has come to be- 
lieve firmly that the organization of trade associations 
and adoption by these several associations of uniform 
cost accounting systems will do more than anything 
else to dissipate unfair competition and to put in- 
dustry and commerce on a profitable basis generally. 
He paid a high compliment to the members of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association for the pioneer 
work they are doing, this being the first cost associa- 
tion of this kind that has been organized in the 
United States, and he expressed the hope that the 
influence of this association would spread until similar 
organizations would be found all over the country. 

Mr. Hurley stated that an advisory board had been 
appointed from the membership of the Association of 
Public Accountants and another from the National 
Association of Credit Men, and whenever an organiza- 
tion such as the Illinois Manufacturers’ Cost Associa- 
tion or any other group of manufacturers or merchants 
has agreed on a cost accounting system and it is sub- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission, this system 
is first sent to the advisory board of accountants and 
when approved by it is referred to the advisory 
board from the National Association of Credit Men, 
whose advice is had on the system. Then if there 
are manufacturers or merchants in similar lines who 
are not members of the association or the particular 
group that has adopted the system under consideration 
the commission sends to these copies of this proposed 
cost accounting system in order that all may have equal 
opportunity t® adopt a plan for finding out their actual 
cost, the commision going on the broad theory that 
a manufacturer who knows what his product costs will 
scarcely consent to have this product sold for less 
than it has cost to produce. ; 

Mr. Hurley assured his audience that the commission 
did not expect to be arbitrary in the matter of any 
particular kind of system, but would approve any 
system that would give correct information as to 
accurate costs, and he urged that the commission be 
not burdened with reports and complaints, but that 
manufacturers get busy among themselves, organize 
their trade associations, adopt uniform cost accounting 
systems and then they would be in position to come to 
the commission with clean hands. 

Mr. Hurley discussed briefly the German cartel sys- 
tem and at the close of his address answered numerous 
questions propounded to him by members of the 
audience. 

Membership in the Illinois Manufacturers’ Cost As- 
sociation will be limited to representatives of concerns 
that are members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the new organization begins its work with 
every prospect of an active and useful career. 
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WITHDRAWS FROM LUMBER BUSINESS 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received this week 4 
communication signed by George X. Wendling that 
. . . oS 
came as a distinct surprise. It was an announcement 
to the effect that he has withdrawn trom the lumber 
business and gone into the business of manuf 
and selling adding machines. 
ment was as follows: 


acturin: 
The signed onnogat 


I am pleased to announce to my many lumbe; 


throughout our country my relation to the executive ett 
of the Dalton Adding Machine Company, of Norwood (Cin 
cinnati), Ohio, in the capacity of vice president and eneral 
sales manager, effective May 1, 1916. Fj 5 


This step has been under consideration since 1910, but the 
time for the change from the lumber business to the addins 
machine business never seemed opportune until now. While 
changing the work of a lifetime may seem strange 


A to my 
many friends, I feel that any change, when made for th, 
better, is a wise change, particularly when the new wor, 


offers to the commercial world the most wonderful 10-key 
adding machine manufactured. 


I am pleased to extend to all my friends a most cordig] 


GEORGE X. WENDLING; 
Lumberman Who Enters New Line 


invitation to visit our plant and see the machines in process 
of manufacture and will welcome their letters of comment 
or inquiry if they can not come in person. 

Mr. Wendling’s host of friends in the lumber indus- 
try will join with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in wish- 
ing him a full measure of success in this new con- 
nection, at the same time regretting keenly his de 
parture from the lumber field. 





SEEKS GOVERNMENT AID IN FIRE STATISTICS 


Now that the Forest Service has given a negative 
answer to the plea of the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association that the Service take a census of 
the causes and characters of fires throughout the 
United States, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has turned to the Geological Survey of the 
Government in an effort to secure accurate information 
upon the causes of fire losses. 

The reason that the Forest Service has declined to 
undertake the census is that the department officials 
feel that they do not want to do so as so many mate: 
rials other than wood enter into building construction 
and consequently are to be considered in any census 
of fire statistics. 

Following the receipt of the reply of the Forest 
Service, Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lun- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, sent a letter to the 
Geological Survey outlining what is wanted and stating 
why the Forest Service declined to act. Secretary 
Kellogg in his letter pointed out that as there has been 
so much widespread publicity regarding the unduly 
great annual fire loss in the United States the time 
had unquestionably come when some Government bu- 
reau should undertake an impartial and thorough com- 
pilation of the causes of fires and the losses resulting 
therefrom. 

Secretary Kellogg stated that no private agency 
could do this in a satisfactory manner, because it 
lacks the facilities, first, and, consequently, because 
any results it might reach would be questioned by the 
public as colored. The plan that Secretary Kellogg 
had in mind is that possibly the Forest Service and 
the Geological Survey may jointly make a study 0 
fire losses. 

‘‘Looking at the matter broadly, we can say that 
our building materials are either mineral, in which 
the Geological Survey is interested, or forest products, 
in which the Forest Service is interested,’’ reads 4 
part of the letter of Secretary Kellogg. ‘‘It seems, 
therefore, that the Geological Survey and the Forest 
Service might very properly codperate in this work 
and by means of their existing statistical organizatious 
and well qualified experts undertake a thorough com 
pilation and analysis of the causes and losses of fires 
with very great resulting benefit to the public, whit! 
suffers from fires, and the producers of building mate: 
rials, who might learn how to reduce the number 0 
fires.’? 

Secretary Kellogg further pointed out that the st® 
tistics gathered by the older and better equipped fire 
insurance companies, the underwriters’ laboratories 42 
State fire marshal departments could be used by the 
Government as supplemental to independent exper 
investigation and the results as a whole might throw 4 
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great deal of light upon many disputed questions that 
now arise in connection with fires. 

Secretary Kellogg assured the officials of the Geo- 
logical Survey that if the investigation were undertaken 
they could rest assured the lumbermen of the country, 
through their organizations, would give them all the 
data and information they possess and codperate faith- 
fully in every manner possible in order that truthful 
statistics on the question of fire causes and losses 
throughout the country may be compiled. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From May 10 to May 13, inclusive, five vessels 
brought 2,225,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—873,000 feet 
—was carried by the steamer Herman H. Hettler, from 
Superior, Wis. The next largest cargo—410,000 feet— 
was carried by the steamer Mueller, from Empire, 
Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

May 10—Str. Herman H. Hettler, Superior, Wis., 873,000 
" es 12—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Wells, Mich., 320,000 feet; 
Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 222,000 feet. 

May 13—Str. J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 
feet ; Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 410,000 feet. 





A TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR CORRECTED 


In the May 6 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
page 60 occurred the statement that ‘‘the State of Wash- 
ington produces approximately 5,500,000 board feet of 
logs annually but consumes only a little over 4,500,000 
board feet, the rest being sent to Oregon for manufac- 
ture.’’_ This of course was obviously a typographical 
error and the figures should have been 5,500,000,000 and 
4,500,000,000 respectively. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS H. ROGERS.—One of the best known and 
most active retailers in Oklahoma, Thomas H. Rogers, 
died in Oklahoma City, May 6, of heart disease. Mr. 
Rogers was born in Illinois 62 years ago. He became 
an auditor for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, thirty-two years ago and held that position for 
sixteen years. In that time he gained a very wide and 
favorable acquaintance in Kansas and Oklahoma and 
had an opportunity to watch the development of Okla- 
homa. In 1900 Mr. Rogers and James W. Garvey, now 
general manager of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, a lum- 
berman’s insurance concern with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, formed and incorporated the Rogers 
Lumber Co., a lineyard concern. Mr. Rogers was head 
of the company until his death and Mr. Garvey retained 
his stock in it also. The company now owns twenty- 
two prosperous yards in Oklahoma. 

_ Mr. Rogers’ active work for the retail lumbermen’s 
interests in every possible way was rewarded by his 
election as president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 

















THE LATE THOMAS H. ROGERS. 


Association and for many years he was one of the di- 


rectors of that organization. He also was much inter- 
ested in church work and it was largely through his 
activity that Oklahoma City was able to have one of the 
jinest Presbyterian churches in the West. 


CHARLES R. SMITH.—Lumbermen throughout Wis- 
consm and more particularly in the Fox River Valley 
were Surprised to learn of the death in New York City, 
Nriday, May 12, of Charles R. Smith, lumberman of 
‘lenasha, Wis. Mr. Smith was president of the Menasha 
Woodenware Co, and was heavily interested in several 
other big enterprises. Death came to Mr. Smith in his 
apartments at New York whither he had gone about the 
middle of March to be placed under the care of spe- 
Cialists when it was learned that he had been a victim 
or arterio sclerosis, He was taken ill while in Spokane, 
Wash., March 9, 

Mr. Smith was the oldest son of the late Elisha D. 
Smith, founder of the Menasha Woodenware Co., and 
Mer born in Menasha January 24, 1855. After a pre- 

‘minary education in the schools of his home city he 
enrolled at Princeton University, graduating in 1876, one 
of his classmates having been Woodrow -Wilson. 
yp ollowing his graduation, Mr. Smith returned to 
wenasha and engaged in the manufacture of broom 
nandles. He continued in the work for three years and 
nines engaged in the manufacture of barrels. The former 
ore was enlarged and the output increased rapidly until 
ee when a steam plant was installed. In 1894 the busi- 
CSB ee consolidated with that of the woodenware com- 
pany, in which Mr. Smith had held an interest and 
en ed as treasurer for many years. 
smirlowing the death of his father, the late E. D. 
Se H Charles Smith became president of the Menasha 
his done Co., which office he held until the time of 
sae eath. A big growth and great extension of the 
sonia’ a resulted during these years. Mr. Smith repre- 
nt . the Menasha company as an officer in a large 

mber of western and Canadian corporations and all of 


his business dealings were made in behalf of the 
Menasha Woodenware Co. Mr. Smith held also the fol- 
lowing offices when death overtook him: Trustee of 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis.; president First National 
Bank of Menasha, which he held since 1890; president 
Wisconsin & Northern Railroad Co., and president of the 
jaar of trustees of Sunnyview Sanatorium of Winnebago 
ounty. 

Mr. Smith married Miss Jennie Winifred Mathewson 
October 2, 1889. She died in September, 1895. June 6, 
1900, he married Miss Isabel B. Rogers. The issue from 
the first marriage are Mowry Smith, Carlton R. Smith 
and Miss Sylvia W. Smith. These children, with the 
widow, survive. There is also one brother, Henry S. 
Smith, and one sister, Mrs. Edwin E. Haskin, both of 
Menasha. 

Mr. Smith was a personal friend of President Wilson 
and contributed heavily to his campaign fund. His two 
sons will be graduated from Princeton this year and his 
daughter is attending a girls’ private school in the East. 
Mr. Smith was credited with being the wealthiest man 
in Wisconsin, his estate being estimated anywhere from 
$20,000,000 to $60,000,000. 

The remains were sent to Menasha from New York 
Saturday and the funeral was held Tuesday afternoon 
from the Menasha home on Forest Avenue at 2 o'clock, 
Rev. A. E. Leonard of Eau Claire, former pastor of the 
First Congregational church at Menasha, officiating. 
Interment will be at Oakhill cemetery in Menasha. 


NELSON HOLLAND.—One of Buffalo’s most promi- 
nent lumbermen up to the .time of his retirement 
eighteen years ago, Nelson Holland, died at his home 
in that city May 11, aged 86 years. Mr. Holland was 
born in Belchertown, Mass., June 24, 1829, and in 1836 
his father went to New York State, settling on a farm 
in Springville, Erie County. Here the son worked for 
some time, attending the public schools of the village 
and when twenty-one years old he went to Buffalo and 
entered the lumber business with his uncle, Selim Sears. 
Next he associated himself with Oliver Bugbee, a Michi- 
gan lumberman. He then went into business on his own 
account as a dealer and manufacturer at St. Clair, Mich. 
His next change was to become associated with William 
Oakes, of Detroit, and they took over the Barnard & 
Brooks mills there. Mr. Holland had been a resident 
of Buffalo since 1863 and was a member of the firm of 
Lee, Holland & Co., formed in 1881 and later of Hol- 
land, Graves & Montgomery. He also established the 
Buffalo Standard Radiator Co. For years he was a trus- 
tee of the North Presbyterian church and at the time of 
his death he was an elder of the Westminster church. 
He took an active interest in the Buffalo Orphan Asylum 
and other charities. His wife, formerly Susan A. Clark, 
died in 1898. Three daughters and one son survive, as 
follows: Mrs. Carlton R. Jewett, Mrs. George P. Keat- 
ing, Mrs. Lyman M. Bass, who are residents of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Nelson C. Holland, of New York. 


FREDERICK WELLS AVERY.—One of the best known 
lumbermen of Ottawa, Ont., Frederick Wells Avery, died 
May 11. He was a director of the Riordan Pulp & Paper 
Co., of Montreal; a director of the Read Lumber Co., of 
Ottawa; a director of the Arundel Lumber Co. and also 
of the Hull Lumber Co. He was a business associate 
for many years of Sir George Perley, now acting high 
commissioner for Canada in England and was a member 
of the old lumber firm, G. H. Perley & Co., since 
absorbed in other concerns. Mr. Avery was born in 
Troy, N. Y., in 1852 and went to Canada in 1878. He 
was twice married, his first wife being a daughter of 
Col. N. Stratton of the United States army. There were 
three children of the first marriage, Ray Avery, of San 
Diego, Cal.; Mrs. Arthur Price, of Quebec, and Mrs. 
Gordon Johnson, of England. He married for the second 
time in 1893, Miss Ottilie Grahame and there are six 
children of this union: Lieut. Gareme Avery, Mrs. John 
Bassett, of Ottawa, and the Misses Janet, Ottilie, Ruth 
and Barbara Avery, of Ottawa. Mr. Avery was promi- 
nent in philanthropic work. He was past president of 
the Rideau Club, a member of the Royal Ottawa Golf 
Club, the Ottawa Hunt, the Ottawa Country and the 
Echo Beach Fishing Clubs, as well as a steward of the 
Ottawa Horse Show. In 1909 he was vice president of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 


JENNIE DOUGLAS CARTWRIGHT.—Wife of G. A. 
Cartwright, traffic manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, died May 14 at Jacksonville, Fla., fol- 
lowing a protracted illness of several weeks. Mrs. Cart- 
wright was an estimable woman,-with a host of friends, 
who will mourn her loss. She is survived by a husband, 
two daughters and one son. Interment was made at the 
old home in Fitzgerald, Ga. Mr. Cartwright, who is one 
of the most prominent traffic managers in the country, 
has the sympathy of a legion of friends in his bereave- 
ment. 


GIDEON LAUDERBACK.—After returning home to 
Alexandria, Ind., after the funeral of his mother, who 
died recently at her home near Cincinnati, Scott 
Lauderback, of the Brannum Lumber Co., at Alexandria 
received a second telegram, announcing the death of 
his father, Gideon Lauderback. The funeral was held 
Sunday, May 14, at Alexandria. 


GEORGE F. KRAEMER.—A well known lumberman of 
College Point, N. Y., George F. Kraemer, 48 years old, 
died recently of paralysis. Mr. Kraemer was 49 years 
old and was a member of the Kraemer Bros. Co. His 
father founded the business more than forty years ago. 
Besides his widow Mr. Kraemer leaves one daughter, 
Miss Agnes Kraemer. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Cordia Timber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has bought 24,- 
000 acres of fine timberland in Washington County, issouri. 
The consideration is given as $50,000. It is estimated that 
the new tract will produce 15,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
lumber, much of the timber, however, is white and red oak, 
mainly the former, which will be turned into railroad ties. 
A Bd will probably be installed soon and the timber de- 
veloped. 




















What is generally known as the remainder of the Sage 
estate in Clarke County, Alabama, aggregating 10,000 acres 
of pine lands, has been bought by the Scotch Lumber Co., of 
Fulton, Ala., and it is estimated that the land will yield at 
least 100,000,000 feet of pine lumber. 


Charles S. Travis, of J. W. Travis & Son, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has bought 45 acres of timberland on the Butterworth 
Road, two miles west of Grand Rapids. The property was 
bought from George H. Foote, of Grandville. The timber will 
be removed at once and Mr. Travis will undertake the devel- 
opment of the mineral resources of the land. 


The E. E. Ring Land Co. has bought 9,000 acres of timber- 
land in the northern half of Township 17, Range 8, in 
Aroostook County, Maine, in what is known as St. John 
Plantation. The property was bought from Allen Hammond, 
of Van Buren, and George S. Gentle, of Houlton. 





Dr. G. A. Trueman, of Munising, Mich., has sold 920 
acres of mixed timber to the Superior Veneer & Cooper- 
age Co., of Munising. The timber’is located on the 
Munising, Marquette & Southeastern Railroad in Mar- 
quette County. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—-The McGehee-Smith Lumber 
Co. has sold its retail yard. . 

Rogers—The Bennett Lumber Co. has sold its yaras 
and stock to the Ferguson Lumber Co. The Bennett 
stock will be consolidated with the Ferguson yards, 
which will give the latter the largest lumber yards be- 
tween Fort Smith and Soringfield. D. B. Elliott will 
continue as Manager of the Ferguson Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Bruce Fair has been 
succeeded by Fair & Morait. 

COLORADO. Boulder—The Newton Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co. has been succeeded by the Handy Lumber 
Co., with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Odell—Kenyon & Co. have been succeeded 
by the C. B. Moore Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Chicago. 

Rutland—-The R. G. Mackemer Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Hunter, Allen & Co., with headquarters at 
Chillicothe, Ill. 

INCIANA. Aurora-—The 
gone out of business. 

Bloomington—M ‘Daniel & Freese are out of the lum- 
ber business. 

Connersville—W. H. 
their business. 

Fulton—L. G. Holz has been succeeded by the Fulton 
Grain & Lumber Co. 

Ladoga—Ashby & Ashby have been succeeded by 
Ashby & Myers. ; 

North Manchester-—The S. S. Cox Show Case Co. is 
reorganizing. 

IOWA. Cl: ng gone Keve Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lampert Lumber Co. 

Radcliffe—Hoffman & Himmel have been succeeded by 
the Kunz Grain Co., having headquarters at Wesley. 

Riverside—The tiverside Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers’ Lumber Co., with an authorized 
capital of $10,000. 

KANSAS. Plains—A. J. & lL. F. Parsons have been 
succeeded by the Parsons Merchandise Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Jefferson Wood _Work- 
ing Co. has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$100,000. 

MAINE. Norway—C. B. Cummings & Sons have been 
succeeded by the C. B. Cummings & Sons Co., with an 
authorized capital of $250,000. 

MINNESOTA. Barnesville—Boltz & Meyer have been 
succeeded by the Nortz Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Breckenridge. t 

Lockhart—J. S. Cusick has been succeeded by C. C. 
Allen & Co. 

St. Paul—F. A. Nolan is out of business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Picayune—The Pickard Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 

Seminary—The C. G. 
out. 

MISSOURI.—Bucklin—P. C. Roberts has been suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers’ Lumber Co., having purchasing 
department with Saunders-Turner Lumber Co., Kansas 
City. 

NEBRASKA. Helvey—David Conner has been suc- 
ceeded by Johnson Bros. 

NEW YORK. Chateaugay—The Humphrey Hyland Co. 
has been succeeded by Hyland & Co 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rocky Mount—The Rocky Mount 
Sash & Blind Co. has been succeeded by the Builcers’ 
Sash & Blind Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
is closing out. 

OHIO. Canton—Harvey Loehr has been succeeded by 
the Harvey Loehr Co. 

Cleveland—The Sixth City Sash & Door Co. now the 
Standard Sash & Door Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Hastings-Temple-Waurika—The South 
Texas Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the T. H. 
Rogers Lumber Co., with headquarters at Oklahoma. 

OREGON. Baker—The Baker White Pine Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $350,000. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—The Thurston County Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. is out of business. 

Sedro Woolley—The Grand Rapids Shingle Co. is out of 
business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Belington—L, L. Bennett has been 
succeeded by the Belington Handle & Manufacturing Co. 

WISCONSIN. Melvina—H. C. Hoitomt has been suc- 
ceeded by Andrew Halsor. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—Okla Land & Timber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Jay Fulbright, J. P. Jones, J. 
H. Phipps and W. W. Woods. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Gualala Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Michigan Western Timber 
Co., authorized capital $3,500,000; F. ID. Buck, George W. 
Dillman and M. L. Horty. 

FLORIDA. DeFuniak Springs—Long-Harbeson Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,060; J. H. Long, president and 
manager, and W. W. Harbeson, secretary and treasurer. 

Jacksonville—Tidewater Development Co., authorized 
capital $2,500,000; Henry H. Buckman, president and treas- 
urer, and George A. Pritchard, vice-president and secre- 
tary. 

Miami—Miami Lumber Co., authorized capital $20,000; 
Charles. A. Wyckoff, president; I. B. Jeffery, vice presi- 
dent, and R. B. Mulloy, secretary and treasurer. 

Orlando—Central Crate Co., authorized capital $50,000; 
W. F. ¢ ‘hute, president, and F. R. Hocker, secretary and 
treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—The Louisiana Lumber Co., of Rus- 
ton, La., has incorporated to do a general business in 
Illinois, with Cairo its principal place of business. 

KENTUCKY. ee eee Woodworking Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; Joseph A. Grunwald, Edward T. 
Grunwald and Fred K. Grunwald. 

Magnolia—The Magnolia Veneer Co. has incorporated. 

LOUISIANA. Simsboro—Simsboro Mercantile Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $20,000; G. W. Dye, president, and T. 
Rhode Smith, sec retary. 

MAINE. Fort Kent—Ward & Bradbury Corporation (to 
carry On_a general lumber business), authorized capital 
$10,000; Bruce R. Ward, president; George R. Bradbury, 
clerk and treasurer, and James T. 
directors. 

Kittery— 





Wymond Cooperage Co. has 


Sherry & Sons are closing out 





Watson Lumber Co. is closing 


Casselton—The Nortz Lumber Co. 








Bradbury, one of the 


-Belmont Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized opt 


$50,000; Horace Mitchell, president and clerk, and P 
Hartford, treasurer. 

Norway—C, B. Cummings & Sons have incorporated as 
the C. B. Cummings & Sons Co. 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ET 





MISSOURI. Novinger—Chariton Timber & Lum) 
authorized capital $20,000. Oy 

MONTANA. Ethbridge—Ethbridge Lumber Co. hag jn. 
corporated under same name, authorized capital $1) (09, 

NEW YORK. New York City—Schoeller & Richter 
(Ine.), (to deal in fancy interior woodwork, woodw: s) tg 


lumber ete.), authorized capital $10,000; Charles Schoe ller, 
Joseph Schoeller and George Richter, sr. 

New York City—Wawa Commercial Co. (Inc.), (timber 
merchants, sawmill proprietors, logging, lumber ete.), 
authorized capital $50,000; Sidney H. Hirsch, Vince: ie K 
Smith and Charles P. Rogers. ' : 

Northport—Northport Delivery Co. (Inc.), (to deal jn 
lumber, hay etc.), authorized capital $500; George E 
Huntley, Eva Huntley and Alfred O’Connor. j 


NORTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Columbia Casket Con 
authorized capital $5,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Marsh-Murdoch Co, (to take over 
the Contractors & Builders’ Supply Co. and the Murdoch 
Coal Co.), authorized capital $50,000; Carlisle Murdoch, 
president; George J. Marsh, vice president and tre: usurer, 
and James P. Marsh, secretary. The new company will 
handle all kinds of contractors’ supplies and builders’ 
materials. 

Cleveland—Southern Sash & Door Co., authorized capi- 
tal $50,000. 

Garrettsville—Vosburg & Hosier Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,0 

OREGON. nl Pass—Sugar Pine 
authorized capital $5,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Wesley Lumber 
& Supply Co. has incorporated. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—A. F. Morse Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Lillian B. Morse, B. M. 
Pinney and John A. Tillinghast. 


TENNESSEE. Christiana—Tennessee 
esconge d ore $100,000; R. O. Foerster, Warder Bur- 
row, Cliff Love, C. H. Byrn and James D. Richardson. 

Sie deieeaake Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; T. L. Jones, Lonnie M. Munal, J. E. Munal and 
others. 

TEXAS. Jacksonville—Jacksonville Planing Mill Co., 
authorized “— $5, 000; M. C. Parrish, Joe N. Pressler 
and Samuel A. 

Lufkin—The Toatiein Land & Lumber Co. has_ been 
granted a permit to do business in Texas, authorized cap- 
ital $800,000. This is a branch of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., where it is also operated as the 
Lufkin Land & Timber Co. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Logging Corporation, authorized 
capital $5,000; F. W. Culpeper, president, and R. H. Cul- 
peper, secretary and treasurer. 

Norfolk—Virginia Lands, Lumber & Mining Co. (Inc), 
authorized capital $100,000; William Hawkins, president, 
and Frank Sitter, secretary. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—North River Timber Co. 
ae capital $15,000; J. M. Ryan, H. W. White, A. 

White and C. W. Jensen. 

* eicknanene—Fiomaley Logging Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; F. L. Housley, A. M. Lane and W. H. Bland. 
_Northport—Boundary Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; A. F. Sanger and Charles w. Gillespie. 
wy Angeles—Grokmar Shingle Co., authorized capital 
$1,5 

Seattle—Mullins Sawmill Co., authorized capital $30,000. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Brown Cabinet Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $15,000; C. C. Brown, T. F. 
Carlisle and F. C. Cracow. 
oe ae Woodworking Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; A. W. Wenger, F. E. Yousi and J. J. Burkhard, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Goderich — Goderich Manufacturing Co. 
(Ltd.), (to manufacture woodenware, furniture and carry 
on a general planing mill business); John E. Baechler, 
Jacob J. Baechler and Arthur Baechler. 

Lucknow—Cobovrn Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized cap- 
ecg ,000; Moorehouse Mitchell, Neil McInnes and James 

isher 


Lumber Co., 


Cedar (Coa, 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Magazine—The Holt Lumber Co. will re- 
build plant recently destroyed by fire. The contract will 
be let June 15 for three dry kilns, 26 by 106 feet each. 

Riderville—The E. E. Jackson Lumber Co. will erect 
a sawmill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber. 


ARKANSAS. Arkansas City— The plant of the 
Arkansas City Cooperage Co. is nearing completion and 
will be in cperation in a few weeks. ‘The mill will have 
a daily capacity of 40,000 staves. <A dry kiln is also 
being erected. 

Mayflower—C. A. Harrison will build a shingle mill and 

manufacture timber acquired on 1,000 acres of land. 


FLORIDA. Moffitts—Taylor Bros. will rebuild sawmill 
and dry kilns recently burned at a loss of $15,000 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Jefferson Wood Work- 
ing Co. will erect kilns, boiler plant, engine room and 
install machinery. The company will increase its floor 
space from 33, 000 to 72 2,000 square feet. 


LOUISIANA. Franklin—William P. Klinckler will build 
a plant to manufacture excelsior from gum wood. 

Homer—The De Loach-Brown Lumber Co. _ rebuild 
planing mill destroyed by fire at a loss of $4,000 


NORTH CAROLINA. Mebane—The White Furniture 
Co. will enlatge plant and install additional equipment, 
including lathes, dryers, spraying machines etc. 


OHIO. Toledo—The Collier-Barnett Co., wholesaler 
and retailer of sash, doors and millwork, has Vompleted 
additions to its plant which will practically double the 
output of the company. Additional warehouse space has 
been acquired, giving the firm a total of 100,000 feet of 
floor space. 

OREGON. Grants Pass—The Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., 
of San Francisco, Cal., will erect a planing mill with a 
daily capacity of 60. 000 feet of lumber. P. J, Savidge 
represents: the company in Grants Pass territory. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Kelly Handle Co., of 
Charleston, W. Va., will build a plant to replace present 
factory. A mill-construction building, 955 by 300 feet 
will be erected; also office building ete. The mill will 
have a daily capacity of 5,000 dozen handles. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The Creighton Lum- 
ber Co., recently organized, will erect a mill, two stories 
high, 46 by 120 feet, and sheds for dry lumber and other 
buildings. 

WISCONSIN. South Superior—The Superior Pox Co. 
will soon start work on a new modern sawmill vod 
other additions to its plant, which will cost abou 
$40,000. Logs are to be shipped to the mill from sever 
points in northern Minnesota. 
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NEW VENTURES 


21Z0NA. Tucson—The O’Malley Lumber Co. is open- 
Reger with purchasing department at Phoenix. 

ORIDA. Hilliard—The Conner-Davis Lumber Co. 
Reick began manufacturing lumber with mill at Jasper. 

IDAHO. Preston—The Whitehead Bros. Co. is opening 
a yard. 

ILLINOIS. Beardstown—The Home Lumber Co. has 
been organized. 

KANSAS. Clay Center—C. D. Everhart & Co. are 

ning a yard. 
oF pp Tol ate A. Sanders has begun the lumber brok- 
erage business. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—James McDonald recently 
began the retail lumber business. . 

Detroit—The Wills Lumber Co. (Not Ine.) recently 
entered the commission business. 

MINNESOTA. ‘Twin Valley — The Bertram Wright 
Lumber Co. recently began the retail business. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The Easley Graham Co. has en- 
tered the lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Calflisch, Spicker & 
Alling Co. recently began the wholesale mahogany lumber 
business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Concord—The Wagoner Lumber 
Co. is organizing. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fargo—The Victor H. Leeby Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. . ; 

Minot—The Bond Lumber Co. will put in a large and 
modern retail and distributing lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA. ‘'Tulsa—T. A. Cosby is opening a yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. North Girard—The Wesley Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. has been organized. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—W. T. Sain, jr., recently 
began the commission lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Ione—The Pend O’Reille Lumber Co. 
recently began the sawmilling business. ; 

Orting—The Orting Lumber Co. has been organized. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The Creighton Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized. James Creighton will have 
charge, with Ralph Martin associated with him. 

WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—The Wood Products Cc. has 
been organized by G. A. Kenyon and John Young and 
will he ready for operation June 1. 

Milwaukee—The Center City Woodwork Co. recently 
began manufacturing sash, doors and interior wood\ork. 


CASUALTIES. 


MONTANA. Billings—The plants of the Montana Sash 
& Door Co. and the Cardell-Ridge Lumber Co. were 
visited by fire last week, which caused a loss of $200,000. 
Spontaneous combustion is thought to have been the 
cause. The combined plants of the two companies are 
controlled by the same management; J. R. Swearingen 
is president and R. C. Cardell secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Swearingen and Mr. Cortell, with H. W. Huttig, of 
Muscatine, Iowa, comprise the board of directors. The 
plants are the largest of the kind in Montana. Both 
establishments will be rebuilt shortly. 


NEW YORK. Long Eddy—The lumber mills and turn- 
ing shops of the Gould Lumber Co. were visited by fire 
recently, causing a heavy loss. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Simcoe—The lumber and planing mill of 
Lewis W. Fick & Son was destroyed by fire May 10, en- 
tailing a loss of approximately $15,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 16.—One of the most famous land 
litigation cases in the United States, involving timberland 
valued at upward of $1,500,000, and known through every 
court up to the United States Supreme Court as the Gilbert- 
Hopkins case, was settled May 13 by the signing of necessary 
papers before Judge James E. Boyd, the litigants effecting a 
compromise. Just what the terms of the compromise were 
can not be learned. as thev are not officially recorded in the 
court, and the parties to the suit who were in Asheville for 
the hearing declined to talk. It is stated, however, that 
all the litigants are satisfied with the result attained. The 
two cases involved were Gilbert vs. Hopkins and the Babcock 
Lumber Co. vs. Grant. The case has been in the United 
States Supreme Court several times and each time. some new 
phase of litigation developing, it has been sent back for a 
rehearing in the lower courts. Incidentally to the litige tion, 
was the famous North Carolina-Tennessee boundarv litigs- 
tion. in which it was finally decided that the land lay in 
North Carolina. 

The terms of settlement. while not definitely known. give 
the Babeock Lumber Co. all it has claimed, and the Gilbert 
heirs have conveyed all their interests in the lands in the 
Graham company to the Whiting Manufacturing Co. 

Lumbermen declare that this settlement means the devel 
opment of the vast lumber interests in Graham Courtv. 
development which has been retarded for years by the liti- 
sition over the land. Large plants will be installed at ence 
and hundreds of men will be employed. it is stated. addine 
to the great lumber output of this section of the State bv 
‘itnost 50 percent, as the land in question is mostly virein 
imber, Sixtv thousand acres are affected hv the comnromise 
‘conservative estimates place their value at $1.500 °°" 
while nlenty of lumbermen helieve that it is worth at least 
one-third more. Graham County missed the lumher boom of 

4 to 1907 because of this litigation and was bidding fsir 
fo lose the henefits of the present prosperity in the lumber 


an ei of this section when the case was finally compro- 

{t is stated that there is ample financial backing for all 
_levelopments nlanned, and one of the renorted projects 
ae immediate building of a railroad in Graham Cerr+- 
“ tke care of the immense lumber traffie which is premised 
ubvermen of this section are greatly interested. and unite 
\) Ceclaring that it means 9 new era of prosperity for the 
‘under business in western North Carolina. i‘ : 





























_{ARROLT, MR. May 15.—Claude R. Moores. the I! 
crator. has filed a petition in bankruntey, disclosing liah'"s 
s which exceed his assets by only a little more than $3,000. 





™ CLAIMS TO HEAL CHESTNUT BLIGHT 
JW ASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—The Department of Ag- 
Neulture has recently noticed the discoverv of Robert M. 
eer a& young agricultural chemist of York, who says 
ne ae found 4 positive cure for chestnut blight. Govern- 
—_ investigation of the discoverv is being secured by 
: tee legen D. F. Lafean. Mr. Bair says the cure is 
app led through the sap and will be cheap enough to be 
accessible to all. Some of the trees he revived had bean 


marked for the axe bh oe : ‘ : 
open by the disease. ecause their bark was split wide 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Local trade this week is a bit better than last, with 
both yards and wholesalers. The yard trade increase 
is due to.a better brand of weather, although the 
weather has been still such that building was held 
back. The yards are now busy in furnishing a lot of 
lumber for large flat buildings and stores, while the 
beginning of the erection of two-flat buildings is not 
so keen as it was. In the outlying districts beyond 
the fire limits there is considerable building of all- 
wooden homes. The permits are showing much better, 
the gain last week over the corresponding week of the 
year before being considerable. The yard trade is 
conducted at good prices and dealers say that if a large 
volume existed at prevailing figures they would be well 
satisfied. Deliveries from the North and South by 
rail are good and lake cargoes are beginning to arrive. 
Lumber from the Lake Superior pofts will make its 
appearance first, following the opening of navigation, 
probably next week. 

The slight recovery of yellow pine is having a 
marked effect upon wholesale conditions and is con- 
vincing the yard people that more stability is likely 
to come.. Reports reaching local wholesalers from yel- 
low pine mill points are to the effect that a marked 
curtailment is on and that more uniformity is ex- 
pected in future quotations. The softening of yellow 
pine during the last two or three weeks certainly had 
a detrimental effect upon the lumber business in Chi- 
cago and if the change for better proves to be ‘‘not a 
flash in the trade pan’’ generally all around condi- 
tions will be better. 

The sash and door people during the last week report 
more quiet than they expected, as a spurt began a few 
weeks ago and the mill people were hopeful that it 
would be a forerunner of exceedingly prosperous con- 
ditions, The hardwood people are enjoying a little 
better business than they did, with incidentally a 
rather lively increase in the demand for oak, a wood 
that has been quiet in this market for some time. 
Poplar is also enjoying a good demand from the con- 
suming factories. The consuming factories are all 
busy, especially the furniture and piano people, and the 
belief in the trade is that these consumers will have 
to place new and large orders soon. If weather would 
only settle and remain as it naturally should at this 
time of the year trade no doubt would go along with 
a rush and no complaint would be made. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
May 13 aggregated 59,739,000 feet, against 37,961,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to May 13, 1916, amounted to 

1,057,024,000 feet, an increase of 339,205,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended May 13 were 33,731,000 
feet, an increase of 13,029,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1915. Total shipments from 
January 1 to May 13, 1916, were 501,357,000 feet, 117,- 
948,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago dur- 
ing the same period of 1915. Shingle receipts for the 
week show an increase of 10,163,000, as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1915, while total receipts 
from January 1 to May 13, 1916, were 60,757,000 more 
than during the corresponding period of last year. Ship- 
ments of shingles for the week increased 7,574,000, as 
compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to May 13, 1916, were 25,- 
267,000 more than in the corresponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


ee by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 
rade, 


y 


RECEIPTS-——WEEK ENDED MAY 13 





Lumber Shingles 

1916 is ies eyahahe  Sieeh el preicue eka tate pete 59,739,000 19,297,000 
OP ie o/a) aig. p 'eiteta Watecoe Mle-dial oie eres 57,961,000 9,134,000 
MROLCRRC 2 e ioio9..0,00005!9 salon ose 21,778,000 ~ 10,163,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 138 

; Lumber Shingles 
1916 RaeeasewintathtccnlS.a elatlie cel eeatdhe 1,057,024,000 235,676,000 
DREN ceca tev sia Mie tense wwe narere Stee ba 717,819,000 174,919,000 
DORON ao os Sede hvxenk 339,205,000 ——-60,757,000 

SHIPMENIS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 13 

Lumber Shingles 
1916 EE RN Pe ee ee 33,731,000 13,113,000 
MEER ED salahatah.silesever oo 10's Petese oie 'g ata ercts 20,702,000 5,539,000 
PUR TASD RICE ots ot ey a tees 13,029,000 ~ 7,574,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MAy 13 

_ Lumber Shingles 
1916 ellakesSera ene oner svete. of aiav a eraiicoare 501,357,000 153,995,000 
Si 112 AE ae RA CT ony Aaa Rae Ais ee 383,409,000 128,728,000 
AAO gece eran ko a dtene 1 17,948,000 ~ 25,267,000 

e RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For the week ended May 13, 1916.....:...... 2,545,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended May 17 were: 
CLASS No 


No. Value 

PB gs OT ee ee ae a =. 3 on 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 79 217,600 

5,000 and under a, SE 53 344,600 
10,000 and under , Sree eee 49 778,500 
25,000 and under PUN odinsea dace 18 631,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 5 345,000 
Beatrice Creamery Co., 10-story storage 

[25051 GS a eS eR 1 1,000,000 
y. A, Jones Foundry Co., four shops... 1 200,000 
Milford Realty Co., 2-story theater and 

REIUNNR oii Foret ahela lo oe o.505 erates nea s stuune es 6 1 125,000 
J. P. Friend, 3-story apartment building. 1 125,000 
F. V. Campre, 3-story apartment building 1 100,000 
Harry FE. Daggett, 38-story apartment 

i. Se eS Ee SSP rane re Ra ieg eee 1 100,000 
Winston & Co., 7-story apartment build- 

Me Sata ae Sia ondch Siaie NS Wei eminuelere 100,000 


og as, pitanedee 214 § 4,093,600 





HO TE Ibs 
STAT ILA Tr. 


Rates from $12° Per Day 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 800Rooms 800 Baths §000Rooms 1000Daths 
200 room addition building 


The Luxury of Quiet 


HOTELS STATLER recognize 

that a tired man needs the luxury 
of quiet, and we've done a lot of ‘‘extra”’ 
things to provide it for him. 





Quiet locations, in the first place; 
heavily-carpeted hallways; double doors 
between connecting rooms; care and 
foresight in placing—or hanging—ma- 
chinery—those are some of the things. 


We do everything we know how to make 
you comfortable, and to give you a little more 
than your money’s worth. 


A good bed ina clean, light, pleasant room; 
a private bath room; circulating ice water; a 
well-stocked writing desk; a morning paper be- 
fore you wake; cheerful restaurants, serving 
good food; extra-comfortable lounging rooms— 
these things are but the background of that 
complete, courteous, interested service which 
we call Hotel Statler Service. 


You’ll always find other lumbermen at the 
Statler. Most of them stop with us when in 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress, 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 





UA ll I ES 


White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK & 


COA 








s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.r.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


Bunt CoG, 94 Wall Street, 











NEW YORK 
BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance <- - = - .55 postpaid 
Forest Policy -- +--+ - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - - - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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N. C. 
Pine 


manufactured from the high- 
grade timber shown herewith 
is guarantee in itself of superior 
quality, but you get additional 
assurance of 


ralue when you 
buy from 


Camp 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Arrinedale, Va. 
Wallace, N, C. 


Franklin, Va. 


Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











Average valuation for week............ pine, 19,129 
GERIS  MHCVIOUS WEEK «5.0550 <0 <3 e005 207 2,465,900 
Average valuation previous week....... eee 11,912 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 175 2,027,710 
Totals January 1 to May 17, 1916...... 3,616 46,858,350 


28,913,622 
32,508,800 
38,493,645 
27,143,319 
35,397,655 
34,759,915 
37,824,935 
19,072,050 
22/119,575 


Totals corresponding period 1915....... 2,845 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Business with northern pine in this territory 
continues about normal, prices remaining firm. The yard 
trade is not of a rushing nature, while most of the volume 
of business done comes from the corporations. Some 
items in the higher grades are in marketable demand. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Weather conditions have been 
against the development of country trade, but city yards 
in the twin cities are having the heaviest spring trade 
they ever enjoyed. Seeding is still in progress and while 
wheat is mostly in, there is a great deal of oats and bar- 
ley to be seeded and corn to be planted, so farmers are 
up to their ears in work and will be for two or three 
weeks. Yard trade, both retail and wholesale, is natur- 
ally a little slow. There is a good demand from factory 
consumers and the urban building movement generally 
is heavy. Dry stocks are well reduced and this applies 
to nearly all items of stock. Prices are firm and show 
especial strength on shop lumber and low grade boards. 


New York.—Retailers are fairly busy, but the mar- 
ket lacks the stimulus that was confidently expected a 
few weeks ago. Wholesalers report prices strong and 
there has been a good inquiry from manufacturing 
sources. Yards, however, are slow in getting under 
way with their spring demand, and while few stocks are 
pressing for sale, there is some disappointment as com- 
pared with the strong optimism of a couple of weeks ago. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Business shows improvement on the 
whole, though at times the change for the better is said 
to be scarcely noticeable. The backward weather has 
much to do with the slowness, where it exists, and 
farmers are from two to three weeks behind with their 
work. There is nothing big about the demand for any- 
thing in white pine just now, but trade is generally 
better than a year ago. Yards have not yet received 
any new stocks by lake and assortments are not as 
good as usual. , 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—Prices show some indications of reced- 
ing from top quotations . Stocks are not unduly pressed 
for sale, but there are indications of more plentiful sup- 
plies than .appeared earlier in the month. Yards are 
free buyers but there is a feeling on the part of some 
manufacturers that the demand already has been in its 
most active stage and that from now on more stock 
will be offered in this market. Prices show no weak- 
ness and with supplies as they are wholesalers are en- 
couraged to reject business except at best figures. 





Boston, Mass.—Enlargement of spruce production has 
finally resulted in a slight weakening of prices, although 
demiund continues to hold up well. While some whole- 
salers still quote $28 base on frames, some manufacturers 
selling through commission houses have reduced their 
base price to $27.50. It is probable that an important 
order to be placed by a retail yard with a very attractive 
line of credit would elicit a further concession. The 
movement of random is heavier than it has been pre- 
viously this season. Some very good orders have been 
placed lately, and more are in sight. Quotations on ran- 
dom look strong at the following range: 2x8, 2x5 and 2x6, 
$21.50 to $22; 2x4, $22 to $22.50; 2x8, $25 to $26; 2x10, $26.50 
to $27; 2x12, $27.50 to $28. Call for spruce boards be- 
comes more satisfactory all the time. Good covering 
boards, fully dry and 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long, bring $22. Fair boards may be had for 50 cents or 
so less. Matched spruce boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, 
are steady at $25 to $27. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Both the pole and post business is better 
than it was some time ago, but trade can easily stand 
more activity than exists. Quotations in white cedar 
shingles have not fluctuated perceptibly within several 
weeks, and the volume now moving is about normal in 
this: territory. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Post business has been showing 
steady improvement and shipments from northern Min- 
nesota yards now are fairly heavy. The producers have 
been bothered by floods, car shortage, and for two or 
three days by high winds, but in spite of all obstacles 
dealers are taking care of their trade. The supply of 
dry posts has been cut down now to a low point, but as 
new supplies soon will be available, prices have not shown 
any special strength. There is a fair business in poles 


but construction is still hampered by the high cost of 
materials. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The local situation with hardwoods is a bit 
better than it has been for the last three or four weeks, 
although it has not developed anything like the activity 
that was previously existing. Oak has apparently awak- 


‘ened after a long slump and is beginning to move again 


in somewhat like the volume that it should. Several 
of the local concerns report good inquiries and orders 
for oak, although recently the trade in this wood has been 
very quiet. The demand comes chiefly from the sash 
and door and cabinet manufacturers. Perhaps the in- 
creased activity in oak will have a beneficial effect 
upon the other hardwoods, which have been a bit quiet. 
Consuming factors are all busy and there is no reason 
why they should not soon be in the market again in 
strong fashion for their different hardwood requirements. 
Of the hardwoods birch is apparently the liveliest and 
it is in demand, especially in thick stock. Poplar in 
thick stock, is also asked for readily. Mahogany is 
going well at stiff prices and walnut is in good demand. 


ed 


While gum has not shown much recovery in the way of 
price, the trade believes that the bottom has heen 
reached and that a good volume of business will preyajj 
at better quotations than have been the rule during the 
last few weeks. Basswood, maple and ash are also 
much wanted. Stocks both North and South are badly 
broken and this condition is one of the reasons why 
trade is not greater than it is. Local wholesalers, how- 
ever, are an optimistic lot and believe that activity in 
the hardwood field will soon come back, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The small remaining supplies of 
northern hardwood are being reduced at about the nor- 
mal rate, trade having slackened up a bit of late as large 
consumers have filled their immediate wants. Maple 
and birch move in fair quantity. Oak is called for freely 
and southern stock is supplying needs in that line, as 
there is scarcely any dry northern oak to be had. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Gum has slipped back a little in 
price the last week as a result of lighter demand. Buyers 
are inclined to hold off probably as a result of the slower 
market for southern yellow pine. The box factories have 
been taking gum freely, but they are not eager to buy 
now. Manufacturers look for no considerable slump in 
gum prices for the reason that bad weather in the early 
part of the season seriously interfered with the supply 
of gum logs. Oak flooring prices are as firm as ever de- 
spite a lull in the call for flooring. The mills were so 
thoroughly cleaned out of flooring stock in the early 
spring that they are not anxious for business now. Buy- 
ing by factories is not what it might be. The volume 
is lighter than usual at this time of year and there is 
a tendency to shop around a good deal. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation continues to 
be about the same as it has for several weeks. Prices 
show but little change. Gum is a little weak, except a 
few items, most in demand, notably 2-inch stock. This 
item, being very scarce holds its own. Quartered oak 
continues to be a steady seller and prices continue firm. 
Ash is fairly active and poplar is doing fairly well and is 
in fair request. The call for heavy timbers continues 
good. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues 
steady at about the former level. Buyers show some 
hesitancy about securing their requirements and they 
are apparently influenced by a belief in somewhat lower 
prices. Manufacturers and distributors, however, as a 
rule, refuse to make concessions, for they believe that 
business conditions in this country justify full prices and 
that value ought to be maintained during the next few 
weeks because of the badly broken condition of stocks 
and because it will require some time for lumber now 
put on sticks to dry sufficiently to make it available for 
delivery. Common oak is rather slow and high grade 
cotton wood is in limited request.- There is, however, 
a good demand for the higher grades of oak and for the 
lower grades of cotton wood, the latter being scarce and 
firm. Ash, hickory and elm are all in good request. 
Hickory occupies an exceptionally strong position be- 
cause automobile spokes and rims are in very active 
call and because a majority of the plants engaged in 
this line are increasing their capacity. Gum is in good 
call in all grades and, while the market has stopped 
advancing for the present, the undertone is considered 
quite healthy. Weather conditions are favorable and 
hardwood production is approximately normal for this 
time of year. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business remains fairly active, so far 
as buying is concerned, though the number of orders 
for future delivery being put on the books of hardwood 
manufacturers is smaller than heretofore, due to the 
fact that many buyers have protected themselves for 
some time to come by the orders placed earlier in the 
year. The tone of the market remains strong, as in spite 
of the less aggressive buying movement, prices are 
steady. This is attributed to the realization on the part 
of both buyers and sellers that stocks of lumber at mill- 
points are light, that logging conditions in the principal 
producing district have been unfavorable and that con- 
sumption among factories is proceeding at a rate that 
is certain to make lumber excellent property, no matter 
in whose hands it may be. The psychological effect of 
the high prices which prevail in other material markets 
is also counted on to assist in enabling present quo- 
tations to be maintained. ; 


New York.—The market holds up well and while the 
recovery has been very pronounced in: some instances 
and other sections of the market show some signs of 
recession, hardwood prices hold strong all through the 
list. Bad weather has interferred some with yard trade 
but manufacturers are putting out good inquiries and 
laying in some supplies. The actual consumption of 
hardwood has fallen off a little, but stocks have, how- 
ever, become badly depleted and there is a good inquiry 
for replenishing purposes. Gum is in good demand and 
plain and quartered oak are active. Flooring is strong 


and wholesalers find mills sold well ahead on many 
hardwood stocks. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Some slowing up in demand ha3 oc- 
curred during the last two or three weeks and whole- 
salers regard this as a natural reaction from the good 
business recently enjoyed. Consumers are said tc be 
well enough supplied with stdck as a rule, so that they 
are not likely to be in immediate need of much lum- 
ber. Oak is in fairly good demand, but a larger amount 
of stock is offering than some weeks ago and prices 
are said to be less firm. Maple is still active and firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods continues satis- 
factory, and prices hold quite firm. Wholesalers say that 
hardwood manufacturers are now in a position to dictate 
terms and that few millmen fail to take advantage 
of their profitable opportunity. The only bad feature of 
the hardwood situation is the freight congestion which 
makes it difficult to get shipments through, with some 
New England points still cut off from producing fields. 
The strike of the lumpers at Buffalo has held up ship- 
ments through that important distributing point. Plain 
oak is spoken of as arousing more interest lately, and 
recent price advances are firmly maintained. Maple also 
is active. Ash and birch receive lots of attention. The 
range of quotations on ones and twos, inch, follows: bass- 
wood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, $48 to $49; 
maple, $43 to’ $45; plain cak, $64 to $66; quartered oak, 
$88 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; 
white ash, $56 to $60. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—Conditions in the hardwood market 
differ little from what they were a week ago. Mill repre- 


say they have about the same number of in- 


a eien put that they have had to decline some orders 
pecause they were unable to supply the stocks asked 
for, certain lines being considerably below .nermal. The 
movement of plain and quartered oak from the mills 





nas decreased and in this market F A S quartered is 
scarce. Demand for No. 1 common quartered is strong 
and thick ash is scarce. Chestnut and basswood are in 
good demand, and on some lines of sound wormy chestnut 
prices are from 50 cents to one dollar higher. The quo- 
tations on the oaks are about the same. Demand for 
poth sap and red gum is good and thick stocks, which 
are in most urgent demand, are reported scarce and 
firm. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The hardwood trade has ruled firm 


during the last week. Trade is about equally divided 
petween factories and retailers. Prices are strong and 
the tone of the trade is considered satisfactory. Col- 


Jections are improving in all sections. Building opera- 
tions are now active, since the weather is favorable and 
this activity is reflected on the jobbing business. Dealers 
are inclined to place orders for immediate delivery. Car 
shortage is interfering with shipments to a certain ex- 
tent but not sufficiently to demoralize the trade. Factories 
making furniture, vehicles and boxes are the best buyers 
among manufacturers. Retail stocks are fairly large. 
Quartered and plain oak are both in good demand and 
prices are firm at former levels. Ash is quiet. Bass- 
wood moves well and the same is true of chestnut. Other 
hardwoods ‘are unchanged. 


AShland, Ky.—Oak firsts and seconds, both plain and 
quartered, are in good demand; No. 1 common plain 
moves fairly well; No. 8 and crating are in good de- 
mand; ties and timbers are excellent. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock is moving along about the same 
pace that has prevailed with this wood during the last 
several weeks. <A fair volume of business is done at 
good prices and nowhere has a break been noticeable, 
despite the softening of its chief competing wood, yellow 
pine. 








New York.—Prices are strong and inquiries are good. 
There is a heavy call for bark for tanneries, and 
while prospects indicate a heavy production, manufac- 
turers have contracted ahead for their lumber output 
at good prices. There is no diminution in inquiries. 
The suburban building trade is slow to develop but 
retailers are figuring on numerous plans and an active 
summer is expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on a steady basis and trade 
is reported a little more active than last month. Coun- 
try dealers are not taking much stock, as the weather 
has been unfavorable for a number of weeks and farm- 
ers are too busy to give much attention to building. 
Prices are holding at a firm level and there is a scarcity 
of stock in wholesale yards here as the result of the 
late opening of navigation. 


Boston, Mass.—The hemlock situation is favorable. De- 


mand is good and shows signs of improvement as build- 
ing operations develop greater activity with the advance 
of the season. Prices hold steady despite the increase in 
production, as more of the important‘eastern mills get 


their saws going. Such advances as-have been made by 
wholesale merchants since the first of the year are main- 
tained. More hemlock boards are wanted by retail yards 
than they were taking a short time ago, and for good 
dry boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet lengths, there 
are millmen selling through commission houses who 
quote as high as $23. It is possible, however, for a good, 
clever retail buyer to satisfy his requirements for the 
present at 50 cents or so less. The movement of hemlock 
plank is also heavier than it was, and hemlock dimen- 
Sion is getting a fair amount of attention. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Activity in the hemlock end of the 
market is satisfactory and, although stocks are short of 
normal, yards have been able to meet all demands. At 
the same time stocks are becoming more and more broken, 
and prices firmer with a tendency to advance. 


POPLAR 


, Chicago.—Poplar is one of the hardwoods that are en- 
Joying a fairly good business. Furniture and other 
Manufacturers are still making a rather keen demand, 
especially for thick stock. Prices are stiff. 


- Baltimore, Md.—It would perhaps be too much to say 
lat poplar has undergone an easing off in the last week 


3 two, but this has not so far been reflected in prices. 
ie it is probably true that the inquiry 
ai etd 8 10W quite so much activity as early in the year. 
naa TURAtely, foreign inquiry also leaves even more to 
ities weigge Prices have held their own fairly well and 
> ones the trade hesitate to make predictions for 


Pasi Mass.—Poplar stocks are reported by whole- 


rage ——— > close touch with retail yard conditions 
le Pring lighter than usual at this time of the year. 
sg ongestion Still is a handicap to those who desire 
if the sell poplar through quickly, but it can be done 
sie irty knows the ropes and possesses the adequate 
idee = Hy pecans and patience. For the best yellow 
talon Prine Stock, grading ones and twos, the quo- 
within moe week is a strong $63. There is poplar falling 
he § es nS grade and one inch thick for which $61 might 
‘sen by some wholesale houses here. 


amou 


Pi Me Y-—Poplar is in steady demand and prices 
i ae ee = ata firm level. Mills seeni to be able 
inciilee Ale stock without concessions and a large 
caused pe Miah grades is now being received, which has 
a pase a to prices. Wholesalers say the volume 
most cei pe Feo Boa —— for this season, with 

sfe § 1pe i ivitv - 

are not plentiful cae e activity. Low-grade 


Ci 1 . . 
ausien ok Ohio.—There has been considerable ex- 
lap foun P ing — ement of both rough and dressed pop- 
than they rege and yards here are better supplied 
ticularly ‘st e been for more than two months. Par- 
* Strong demand is noticed for dimension which 






stocks 


has been advaneed in price. 

















POWERFUL— PROFITABLE 


The wear and tear of lumber haulage comes on comparatively inex- 
pensive steel-tired trailers when Knox tractors are used. Furthermore, one 
tractor can keep several trailers and several loading crews busy because, in 
a few moments’ time, it can be detached from one trailer and attached 
to another. 


Write for Free Folder, “Hauling Costs Reduced” 


Our big new folder, “Hauling Costs Reduced,” gives the whole story of the 
Knox tractor—explains the tractor and trailer principle with its nine big 
money saving features, contains illustrations of Knox tractors in the service 
of satisfied customers, gives facts and figures. 

Whatever the nature of your interest in hauling problems, you should 
read this big news bulletin. Write today for your copy. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 




















Ki ] T il Increase Your 

ercu es Fal ers Truck Capacity 
and instead of carrying your lumber make your motor truck pull it—that’s the real secret of economical 
delivery. A simple draw pin connects them up with any motor truck, enabling you to multiply your truck 


se Mieesitinnas. Avnatene ts : 
spat vemomical delivery ist. Keep Your Driver and Yard Crew Busy 


item in economical delivery is to 
That's what Hercules Trailers do. Your 


motor truck is always busy and your yard 
crew is constantly on the jump loading other 
trailers. 










<4 
Seti al ee 


Here’s what you get with 
Hercules Trailers: 


2 ton truck-- 8 ton load 
3 ton truck- 9 ton load 
4 ton truck-10 ton load 


Write for full particulars 
today and let us tell you 
what other lumbermen say eats ; a — icaale —— 
about Hercules Trailers. sirnaaee : Seo ci tom nat : = 


Fruehauf Trailer Company, caia-, Detroit, Mich. 








Landing the Big Orders— 


the orders that are really worth while requires more 
than salesmanship. Today lumberdealers are show- 
ing customers how to cut building costs by deliver- 
ing lumber on the job ready for use. You can do 
this, and more too, if you have an 


Port- 


Eveready in: Saw Rig 







Better 


investigate 
in your yard. It offers you all the advantages of a big planing pce: ol 
mill at but a fraction of the cost. Being portable it can be aamnhiioce 


moved around your yard to the material you desire to work— 
no carting of lumber back and forth. You'll be surprised at 


today and let 
us send you 


; ° : descriptive 
the variety of work even an inexperienced yard hand can do eucclarand 
on the Eveready with a few days’ practice. testimonial 

etters 


Let us tell you more about the “‘Eveready”’ and our other from users. 


rip and swing cross cut saw rigs for retail yard use. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., ( “sext™) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














reosoted 


Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 






f sadtiewnCYOSS 1 ies 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 
li round and Hewn 
l ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. a 














Long Leaf 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., once. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. 








Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are higi grade. The Climax has 
110 pz ages and when closed is 44% x8% inches, am postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; wwe lve copies, $7.50 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Fir in the local market is still quiet. 
ever, one ray of better demand was reflected during the 
week when three local concerns divided an order of 
3,000,000 feet of fir to be used in the construction of 
1,000 box ears for the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
to be built by the American Car & Foundry Company. 
This is the first large fir order for car construction pur- 
poses for some time and the trade is hopeful that it 
means the beginning of another period of activity of 
this sort of demand. Spruce conditions remain the same 
in this market, the business done being very little, and 
a similar situation exists with red cedar products. 


How- 


Portland, Ore.—Business showed 
during the last week, but an improvement is expected 
and values are firm. Indications are for a shortage in 
the tabor supply and wages have already increased 25 
cents a day for common labor. New industrial propo- 
sitions, such as shipyards springing up along the river 
and elsewhere along the Coast will make strong calls 
for workmen in a couple of months and this no doubt will 
have a material effect on the lumber industry. The 
opinion is that lumber prices will advance further before 
long. Log prices are unchanged. Strikes among the 
shingle weavers on Puget Sound are expected to curtail 
the output there till matters become adjusted. 


a slight falling off 


Seattle, Wash.—Market conditions show little change. 
The volume of orders coming in, as shown by the infor- 
mation bureau, is good. There is some variance in prices 
but the mills are generally in a strong position as many 
of them are loaded up with business. Stocks at the mills 
are unusually light and there is apparently little di- 
mension in shipping condition. The proportionate amount 
of. dimension sawed this spring as compared with last 
year is very much smaller for the reason that there has 
been so much timber business. The log market is stiff 
at the same high prices that have prevailed for the last 
few months. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Demand continues active and prices 
are firm. Stocks are short and broken at the mills. Up- 
pers, timbers and dimensions are in good demand and 
firm at the latest quotations. There have been fewer 
new orders for car material and railroad stuff. Yard 
stock shows signs of further increased activity. Mills 
report all the business they want. Fir logs are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a consistent and normal 
demand for fir, the volume of business. being better than 
a year ago. All commons, especially dimension are mov- 
ing freely. Concession Sheet No. 10 is nominally in force, 
but orders are being booked on the level of Sheet No. 9 
by most of the dealers, the advance having had the effect 
of stabilizing the market at the No. 9 basis rather than 
maintaining any advance in price. The fir mills are well 
supplied with orders and are not looking for business 
except at their own prices. Conditions could not be bet- 
ter at this time of year, dealers say. The interior de- 
mand for spruce is not heavy, but the mills are kept busy 
filling the export orders. Red cedar siding is in light 
demand, the general quoting price being $20.50, Coast 
basis, for clear; $19.50 for A and $13 to $13.50 for B. 


Boston, Mass.—The department of the lumber market 
devoted to Pacific coast stock shows no particular change. 
Wholesale dealers are merely waiting with such stoicism 
as they are able to muster until the lumber manufacturers 
on the western Coast find it practical to resume ship- 
ments of Douglas fir on a heavy basis through the 
Panama Canal. Western spruce is coming here by rail 
right along for the requirements of aeroplane manufac- 
turers, piano makers, etc., who desire a very fine grade 
of light, strong, straight grained wood for their special 
purposes. There also is a moderate business in heavier 
Douglas fir timbers wanted by the shipyards for 
masts etc. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Shop stock in inch selects is enjoying a 
good demand from shop, sash and door and molding 
factories. Prices remain on about the same level. Re- 
ports from mill points are that the mills are still busy 
on back orders and will be for some time, even though 
no great amount of new order business develops. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices for all items of western pine 
are very strong. Demand is not heavy for Inland Empire 
items, but it is all the mills are able to take care of as 
their stocks are low and badly broken despite the fact 
that the new cut is being shipped as rapidly as it can 
be got into condition. There is a brisk demand for the 
California items and retail yards report a very steady 
call for them. 


Boston, Mass.—The movement of western white pine is 
of some importance in the lumber situation, a great deal 
being wanted for manufacturing purposes and quite 
profitable prices being paid by the buyers without undue 
quibbling. For many purposes western white pine has 
practically no competition by any other wood in this 
market, and with the millmen as confident about values 
as their recent advices to local representatives indicate, 
sellers are encouraged to’ maintain a firm attitude. The 
present range of quotations on well manufactured, care- 
fully graded stocks follows: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 to 
$103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $119.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 
to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine 
common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 
and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 
8/4, $68.50; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; 
9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is very fair in California white 
and sugar pine as well as in Idaho pine, the volume of 
business for direct shipment running ahead of last year. 
Stocks are not plentiful at the mills and a car short- 


age. prevents as prompt shipment as desired. Prices 
hold. firm. 





REDWOOD 
Chicago. ~The redwood business, which has been good 
in this territory, if anything is a little better this week. 
All local factory trade is good and a good amount of red- 
wood is going east. Prices remain on a high level. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood ‘market continues 
steady, with fair inquiries for lumber and its manufac- 
tured products. The export mills are cutting considerable 


-red heart, 





_— 





clears, although the continued scarcity of tonnage de- 
lays the filling of many accumulated orders. Ey, iern 
rail business is growing, with excellent prospects for the 
year. Redwood shingle mills generally are in ope on 
and there is a fair demand for dry shingles. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood mills report having 


more eastern business than they can take care of and 
so prices are stronger even though the demand in this 
territory is comparatively light. In addition to the aq- 
vances mentioned a week ago the mills ask $2 higher for 
colonial and bungalow siding and the prices on doors are 
two points higher. The siding call is improving sli; te 
but the increase is not sufficient to be of any importa 

A steady demand for tank stock from the oil fields hy oe 
out the sales totals for this territory. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Aggregate sales were heavier both in 
rough and dressed lumber although the demand was n 
general for all the items on the list. No. 1 4/4 edge 
sold at $25.75 to $26.75; No. 2, $22.75 to $23.50; No. 3, 
$19.50 to $20.50; 4/4 edge box, $17 to $17.50; 4/4 edge cuils, 
$14.50 to $16; 4/4 edge red heart, $18.50 to $14.50, 
inch box rough, $18.50 to $19. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $3 
to $31.50; No. 3, $22 to $23; box, $18.75 to $19.50; culls 
red heart, $16.50 to $17.25. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $31.50 
to $32.25; No. 3, $22.75 to $23.50; box, $20 to $21; culls and 
red heart, $17.75 to $18.50. No. 1, 12- inch rough, $34 to 
$36; No. 3, $25.50 to 26.50; box, $21.50 to $22.50; culls and 

$18.50 to $19.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28 to $29: 
No. 2, $25.50 to $26.50; box, $17.50 to $18; No. 1, 6/4 edg 
$29 “"" $30; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $32; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $20; box bark strips, $10.75 to 
$11.25. No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, 
ae to $26; No. 8, $21.25 to $22; No. 4, $35. 50 to $17. No. 
1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; No. » $15.25 to $15.75; 
No. 8, $12.75 to $13.75; No. 4, $10 to aes, No. 1, 7/16- 
inch ere $18 to $18.50; No. 2, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 3, 
$14 to $15.25; No. 4, $11 to $12. No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, 
$27.50 to $28. 50; No. 2, $26 to $27; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22 to $23. Six-inch 
roofers, $19.50 to $20.50; 8-inch, $20 to $21; 10-inch, $21 
to. $21.50; 12-inch, $21.50 to $22; factory flooring, $20.50 to 
$23.50; lath, $3; North Carolina pine sizes, $21 to $23; 
2 and 3” box heart, $23 to $24. 












Boston, Mass.—While some grades of North Carolina 
pine are held at firm prices, wholesale houses here show 
a tendency to offer concessions.on roofers. Sellers say 
that stocks at the mills accumulated considerably during 
the time when railroad embargoes were the general rule 
throughout eastern territory. The result is that the lum- 
ber manufacturers now find sales were lost to some ex- 
tent through the substitution of eastern and northern 
boards, and they show a disposition to reduce their stocks 
through the ordinary means of marking down their price 
lists. Roofers are offered here this week at fully $1 less 
than the bottom price of a few weeks ago. There are 
wholesale dealers who might shade $22 for 6-inch roofers 
and $23 for 8-inch to a close buyer. Partition is quiet, 
but No. 1, 13/16x3%-inch, holds firm at $30.50. The in- 
quiry for rough edge is good, with the quotation at $31 
to $31.50 for 4/4. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the progress of. the season has 
come a general admission that the North Carolina pine 
trade in certain directions is not so active as it has been, 
though this slowing down proceeds not so much from lack 
of demand as from impediments in the way of distribu- 
tion. Between the embargo imposed by the railroads and 
the high water freight rates shipments are greatly in- 
terfered with, and the most productive section is largely 
cut off. When in addition, the check upon exports is 
considered it is easily understood why milis begin to ac- 
cumulate supplies. Yards here are fairly busy. Box 
grades are in good demand and hold up in prices. Small 
short length framing is easier. 


New York—The shortleaf pine market is decidedly 
quiet as compared with a month ago. Prices have eased 
off and the supply particularly for roofer grades is gen- 
erous. The embargo situation at other eastern points 
diverts a considerable ‘supply of stock to this market and 
this accounts for some price shading. Manufacturers 
appear to be sawing at a rapid rate and some supplies 
are accumulating. The building demand has been con- 
siderably retarded owing to labor difficulties and whole- 
salers who rejected orders offered at $1 under the 
market are now more inclined to consider business. The 
box demand is strong and supplies are scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair amount of trade is reported, but 
not much is being done with country dealers, who say 
that the farmers are so busy with their regular work 
that they are not taking much lumber. Building is on 
the increase locally and the same is true of many other 
towns and cities, so that the total for the month prob- 
ably will be at least up to normal. Prices are fairly 
firm, but lower than a few weeks ago. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The cheerfulness that appeared last week 
With yellow pine, following a period of pessimism, con- 
tinues and is even more noticeable this week. ‘The local 
wholesalers believe that there is going to be a deter- 
mined effort among the millmen not to crowd their 
mills ’0 capacity but to ease down their operations to 
a point where the trade can absorb the output. The 
market has steadied somewhat and though the volume 
of business is not much greater than it was, a better 
feeling prevails everywhere. The fact that the market 
has toned up a bit is believed to be a forerunner of 
the return of conditions that prevailed a while 480, 
when yellow pine moved at a larger pace at better 
prices. The inquiries in Chicago are greatest from the 
consuming factories, while the local and outside yard 
trade is quiet. If the car material business would only 
pick up it would certainly have a beneficial effect upon 
the situation. The shortage of cars still reported at 
many mill points would also aid in toning the market. 





No further recessions in yellow pine prices are notte 
able this week and if anything the prices asked are on @ 
higher level than last week. 

Kansas City, Mo.—There has been no improvement 
either in price or in demand since last week’s report 





far as southern yellow pine is concerned. The ! 
mills still follow their policy of curtailment and they 
hold firm for their prices which in several instances have 
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peen advanced since the first of this month, but there 
are manufacturers ready to accept business at lower 
figures SO the mills that do not shade their prices are 
not getting much business. The effect of the weaker 
prices naturally has been to scare the buyers off, how- 
ever, So not much business is going to the price cutters 
either, although a few of the bigger lineyard operators 
are taking advantage of their opportunity to stock up 
for the July and September trade at prices which they 
pelieve are lower than will be the rule a few weeks later. 
The big mills are not quoting at all except on stock that 
they actually have ready for shipment. They are play- 
ing the game for stronger prices. There has been more 
activity among the railway buyers the last week. Several 
big eastern inquiries are going the rounds, among them 
pills from the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central and the Wabash. The western roads are not 
puying so freely as the eastern roads. Coastwise trade 
ig very good and manufacturers expect it to be better 
with the lifting of the Galveston embargo. 


St, Louis, Mo.—While the southern yellow pine situation 
is better in some respects, in others it is a little bit un- 
satisfactory. Demand is fairly good and a trifle better 
than it was a week or two ago. Country yards have not 
peen buying quite so freely as they should but railroads 
have been pretty good buyers recently. Prices on some 
items hold up fairly well but on others there is a little 
weakness manifest. This is particularly true in regard 
to dimension and common boards, that can be shipped in 
open cars but it is believed this will disappear as soon as 
pig buyers begin to stock up. The car shortage is still 
a factor in the yellow pine trade, although not quite so 
much as it was a few weeks ago. 


New Orleans, La.—While Southern Pine Association 
statistics still show production in excess of bookings, to- 
day’s report reveals a marked gain in volume of ship- 
ments, which exceeded production last week nearly 7 
percent. With this increased movement, unfilled orders 
are only a few hundred cars below those for the pre- 
ceding week. The figures also show a further curtail- 
ment of output, which has gradually but steadily been 
reduced for three weeks. The statistical analysis is 
therefore, on the whole, encouraging. Current market 
reports from individuals vary slightly in tone and ef- 
fect, but the majority of opinion is optimistic, holding 
that the ‘low mark’’ has been weathered and that 
present tendency both of prices and demand, is again 
upward. Some items are still weak, notably dimension, 
but easier shipments. have lightened mill stocks some- 
what and there is less disposition to attempt the hopeless 
task of stimulating demand by concessions that serve 
only to unsettle the market. On the export side the 
placing of an order for twenty odd million feet for one 
of the European governments is reported, after several 
weeks of comparative inactivity. Shipments to the 
Isthmus, Central America and to the West Indies con- 


tinue pretty well up to normal in spite of transport 
difficulties, 





New York.—While there is still plenty of room for 
improvement in the longleaf pine situation the mar- 
ket shows some signs of strength. While the yard de- 
mand is slow industrial companies buy freely and prices 
for this class of material hold well. Building, how- 
ever, is slow and while the labor situation is pretty 


well cleared there are some points yet to be discussed, 
and the effect on filings with the building departments 
_ been tnost marked. Prices have been shaded some- 
what but 


at there is a continued good inquiry from ship 
building sources and railroads were reported free buy- 
ers last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y.An absence of activity in country yard 
trade is reported and this is due to the bad weather. 
Farmers are several weeks behind with their operations 
and are now rushed with work. Trade in the larger 
towns is reported to be about up to normal for this 
Season and to be showing an improvement over last 
month. | The market is not quite so strong as it was, 
but prices are fairly steady. _Much railroad conges- 
tion still prevails in eastern territory. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on southern pine are not 
quite so stiff as they were a short time ago. There is 
a good demand, however, although actual shipments by 
pes are light because of the tie-up of freight on some 
— eastern railways. Cargo business in dimension is 
od s00d, and the wholesale yards are doing a good 
a in timbers wanted for industrial construction. 
se caged orders will be more plentiful a short time hence 
ged : demands of the builders take a larger volume 
ah - umber out of the retail yards. The quotations 
sed a although wholesale dealers admit they do not 
only - snap they desire in the inquiry. For quarter 
vag oo the present quotation range is as follows: 
chide ) $42; B, $87 to $89; C, $31 to $32.50. Plain sawn 
= aig offered at $28.50 to $29.50 for B and better. 
falar : =< Partition is satisfactory, but prices Show a 
see Sie a ee Some sellers say they get $30 for B 
Siler ag 2 3% -inch, while others say they might con- 
ate of $29. No. 2 common boards are a little 
ne 


meray ee ‘n they were. For 6-inch $22.50 is taken, and 
°23.50 for 8-inch are not declined. 
“peng ago difficulties confronting North Caro- 
“aed -n apply to a i 
Georgia pine trade. considerable extent also to the 


e. Some local yards have bought freely 
ral soon eee to make prompt delivery, but de- 
an, n em have been smaller than was anticipated. 
is the ¢ in, values have kept up and only in some items 

celing perhaps somewhat easier. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—w 
Yellow pine se na 
of } 


and are in 


ie : hile the situation in the southern 
‘ ction is somewhat backward, and the vol- 
: siness hardly as great as it was late last 





strong “a Bi considerable optimism in the trade, and a 
long. These that things will right themselves” before 
dimensio; I Per some weakness in prices, especially on 
Aflactea” which seems to have been most. seriously 


titans — yet it is asserted that the average of 
> been well maintained. Domestic trade im- 


Proves ana = = - 

tractine a — the increasing activity among con- 
ULC S 7s os : 

struction ers, and with an expansion of outdoor con- 


a eet te as the season advances, it is certain that 
Yellow seid me increase in the consumption of 
mand * ecg . e burden of the complaint is that de- 
With a railroads has'been disappointing, compared 
“\ Was expected early in the year. 
é ; Whe aT ere 
Oledo, Ohio—The demand is a little light as buyers 
Waiting for lower prices. Retail yards are 


beginnin : 
& to put out stock in large quantities, however, 


and wholesalers here say that it is a question of but a 
comparativeiy short time until they will be forced into 
the market on account of depleted stocks. Wholesalers 
are optimistic and do not expect any further drop in 
prices, but predict a raise. Dimension is $7 off, being 
freely offered at this concession. Special concessions are 
being made up to $8.50. Finish is off from $1 to $1.50; 
number 2 shiplap is being offered at $21. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is reported slightly im- 
proved today, but unchanged in general character. <A 
very large proportion of the new business booked is for 
mixed cars. Car shortage is again heard from in the 
cypress belt and is said to restrict the movement some- 
what. Inquiry is brisk and the indicated gain in book- 


ings for the week is believed to reflect improved weather 
conditions and consequent greater building activity in 
consuming territory, which should lead to further gains. 
Prices are reported unchanged. 


Chicago.—A little more quietness prevails in the cy- 
press field and the only noticeable increase in demand 
is for pecky stock. Pecky cypress may be described as 
being a bit lively. There is a fair demand for shop 
cypress grades in all thicknesses. Local wholesalers 
still find that mill stocks are scarce and this is a handi- 
cap to trade volume. 


Kansas City, Mo.—While the demand for cypress is 
perhaps not quite so brisk as it was a week or two ago 
there still is a satisfactory volumie of business and prices 
are very strong at the level that has prevailed for 
several weeks. The recent advances all are being well 
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America’s Greatest Horse and Mule Dealers. 


Logging Horses A Specialty Railroad Mules 





For more than twenty-five years we have sold to lumber- 
men, heavy logging horses in carload lots. We exercise the 
same care in our selections you would use, with the added 
advantage of long experience. We have always on hand 


hundreds of horses and mules weighing from 1400 to 
1800 pounds, good bone and fit for hard work. 
LET US SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS. We know the kind 


you wantand will stand back of every horse or mule we sell. 


Part Time Given if Desired. 


BARRETT & ZIMMERMAN, Midway Horse Market, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


DULUTH HORSE MARKET, 23rd Ave. W. & Superior St., Duluth, Minn. —References—Dunn or Bradstreet and any Twin City or Duluth Bank. 


























Send for Illustrated Booklet : 
‘*How to Handle Lumber.” 
Address 
MATHEWS 
GRAVITY CARRIER 
COMPANY 

ELLWOOD CITY, PENN. 


Branch Factories: } pom “a oo 











Send Your Lumber 
Through Tight Places 


and save half the time and labor 
usually consumed in handling 
lumber-yard stocks. Mathews patented ball- 
bearing Gravity Conveyers are now used by 

Manufacturers and Retailers of Lumber. 

Box and Barrel Manufacturers. 

Wagon and Automobile Manufacturers. 

Furniture and Coffin Manufacturers. 

Railway Tie Manufacturers. 

Any Industry using Lumber in Car-load lots. 


No power required. Made in portable units 
12 feet iong. Easily and quickly set up. Easy 
to operate, strong and durable. 































Highway Coach 


“Parlor Car” 


Accommodates 27 passengers—each provided 
with an individual Spring-Pneumatic Chair. 


Prices Absolutely Magnetic. 
McKeen Motor Car Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 

TWO Ems © Chasses Cheap 











Flanged wheels for railroad service. 


(18 ft. wheel base—54 horsepower ) 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


MAY 20, 1916 








MUpNIGHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











A Small Investment That 
Nets Big Returns 


If you do business 
with the farmers 
in your county, 
certainly, here is 
something that 
will interest you. 


Nearly every 
farmer needs a 


Monarch ‘si Feed Mill 


and you'll be surprised how easy it is to sell them one of these mills, 
We have hundreds of testimonial letters from farmers who are using 
them. Aside from the profit you’!] make on these sales, you can also 
more than break even on grinding feed, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
etc., for your farmer friends as an occasional favor for those who 
may not need a mill of their own. 





Write for Catalog now—a postal will do. 
P. O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., wonéy, Pa. 








Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


y A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peovtotion ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboa e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














nce Posts 


The Century “T” Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T”’steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
steel—means a fence for life. Means 
|| strength, durability and economy. We 
Wl are the originators of the Century “T”’ 
Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
w ded high 
ere awarde ghest GRAND PRIZE 


honors Panama-Pacific 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


International Exposition 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


AND OROP FORGINGS Da 
tory capacity 3500 Axe 





maintained by all the mills. Demand is largely for yard 
stock. Factories are very sparing with their orders. 
Tank stock moves fairly well. Mills report that their 
demand from the East has been so strong that their 
files are well filled and orders are not attractive unless 
they are booked at the price. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for cypress, while not very 
heavy, is of good volume and satisfactory to local dis- 
tributors who say the aggregate volume of business done 
is much more than it was at this time last year. Mixed 
car orders continue to come in more frequently than 
other kinds but even these are a little bit disappointing. 


Baltimore, Md.—Developments in the trade are without 
special moment. With builders gradually getting their 
work under way the outlook is promising, and demand 
for cypress gradually increases. The holding back, how- 
ever, has not so far affected the range of prices un- 
favorably, the quotations being quite steady and showing 
no tendency to weaken. Southern cypress is generally 
without important fluctuations, the manufacturers being 
in a position to take care of the stocks in hand and to 
prevent undue accumulations which might exert pressure 
upon the range of values. 


Boston, Mass.—The cypress market is firm as it was 
last week. Buyers place some good orders in a way that 
indicates they have no anticipation of a decline from the 
strong range of quotations now maintained. Im fact, 
there are some who do not hesitate to say they expect 
to see quotations a bit higher next month than they are 
now. For the ones and twos grade the current range of 
prices insisted upon by wholesale dealers is: 4/4, $48.50 
to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51; 8/4, $52.75 to $53.25; 10/4 
and 12/4, $63 to $66. No. 1 shop is selling at the foll6wing 
range this week: 4/4, $29 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 to $37; 
8/4, $38.75 to $39.75. 


New York.—The cypress demand approaches normal 
May’s business. Stocks among yards are depleted and 
while small woodworking plants have been buying more 
freely they have held closely to a hand to mouth basis. 
A smart opening in the building situation will put much 
snap to cypress prices. Special orders account for much 
of the strength so far maintained and with a more satis- 
factory building demand wholesalers figure on a good 
June business. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fair in cypress, while prices 
hold steady. Not much complaint is received of car 
shortage, though shipments from the mills arrive slowly 
on account of the congested condition of the railroads. 
The local wholesale yards carry fair stocks and report 
that demand is mostly for small lots, with consumers 
not disposed to lay in much ahead. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Manufacturers report steady demand 
for cypress, and improved transportation conditions. 
Some complaints of broken stocks are made but generally 
retailers are well supplied. Shop grades are particularly 
active, with factories taking a large quantity of the 
higher grades of all thicknesses. Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The cypress trade is active and prices 
show a tendency to strengthen. Eastern orders are the 
best at this time. Shipments are delayed by the lack of 
cars. Retail stocks are good but dealers are now moving 
a larger quantity. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress remains strong although the ad- 
vance in price seems to have checked the placing of 
orders. An optimistic view of the situation is taken by 
dealers here. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on red cedar shingles are off a 
bit in this market, stars selling, Chicago basis, at $2.65 
and clears at $3.21. The quotations on white cedars 
have undergone no change, the prices asked being $2.80 
for extras, Chicago basis, and $2.40 for standards. Lath 
are strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report a fair business, 
but think demand has been held back by wet and cold 
weather. There has been little snap to the market all 
spring, but after farm work is in better shape a good 
summer business is expected to develop. City demand 
is beginning to show more activity. The market seems 
to hold steady at $1.60 for stars and $2 for clears, at 
the mill. 





Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market is unchanged. The 
volume of business received during the last week was not 
so large as had been expected but the large number of 
mills closed down because of the shingle weavers’ strike 
has more than offset the holding back of business. Prices 
generally quoted are $1.60 for stars and $2 for clears. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Quotations on red cedar shingles re- 
main about the same and demand is reported continuing 
fair. Labor troubles are less threatening. Quick ship- 
ments are asked for on orders. Millmen hope for higher 
prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
a little lighter than a week ago and there is a slight 
softening in prices of transits. Many cars are in transit 
and dealers have found it necessary to make slight con- 
cessions in prices to move them. That applies only to 
stars, however. Clears are so very strong on the Coast 
that there is no tendency to make any price on them 
and they are being quoted at $2 with a tendency upward. 
Dealers rather expect to see them a nickel higher be- 
fore the next report. Stars are being quoted at $1.55 for 
transits, but on Coast shipments they are firm at $1.60. 
Owing to the unimproved strike situation there is every 
probability, dealers say, of an all around betterment in 
shingle prices. The lath situation is unchanged. Both 
cypress and western lath bring the price and are in fair 
demand. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath still find 
very active request and are in very low supply at the 
mills. The only new feature reported is the fact that 
one of the big companies is now accepting orders for a 
maximum of 25,000 lath per mixed car. Acceptances 
of lath and shingle orders have been held pretty rigidly 
to mixed car orders for months. The fixing of a lath 
maximum per car is an added precaution to prevent 
exhaustion of mill stocks. No price changes are re- 
ported. 


4 


Boston, Mass.—The improving demand for Shingles 
throughout the East is encouraging manufacturers 
revise their lists to a more profitable basis. Retaj] yards 
do not seem to fear the effects of the fire preve ntionistg’ 
anti-shingle agitations, for they are buying freely ea 
pecially the country yards and suburban yards where 
the evironment has not been cursed by unreasonable 
roofing ordinances. The result is that no good exty 
white cedars are offered at less than $3.50, and there ars 
brands for which $3.60 is asked. Clears bring $3.99 to 
$3.30. The red cedars are getting their share of attention 
but the movement is restricted by a shortage in the supply 
here. As much as $4 is taken for some nice brands of 
extras. Although demand for lath is good, Production 
has increased much of late and the price situation looks 
a little easier. For 15-inch lath the quotation this 
week runs from $4.15 to $4.25, with 1%4-inch bringing 
$3.90 to $4. Clapboards are just as firm as they have 
been for weeks. Offerings of spruce clapboards are taken 
quickly, the extras bringing $54 and the clears $52. The 
supply of red cedar clapboards also is short, and $20 jg 
demanded for nice rebutted and redressed stock. While 
there is no snap to the inquiry for furring, there ig , 
fairly good business and 2-inch will bring $21.50, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a seasonable demand for shin. 
gles, but stocks are small and not many shingles ar 
likely to arrive in the immediate future. The move. 
ment is so slow that an inquiry has arisen for transit 
cars, without any of such stock being available, } 
looks as though prices in the East would be firm this 
season and that supplies would not be so heavy as ip 
some years. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Shingles and lath are more active 
retail distribution being accelerated by favorable build. 
ing conditions. Stocks are considerably reduced in som 
lines. No. 1 lath, especially, are scarce. Prices are firn, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is increasing as 
the building season advances. Prices are firm and in. 
clined to seek higher levels. Dealers’ stocks are not 
large and rush shipments are asked. The lath trade js 
strong and prices are firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles are quoted at $3.36 for standari 
extra clears but it is an open question as to the ae. 
ceptance of orders or time of shipment owing to the 
scarcity of cars and the strike of the shingle weaver 
in the West. Lath are not in good demand, the sub. 
stitutes seeming still to hold the market. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating lum- 
ber is prosperous. The movement of this class of lumbe 
is very heavy, and although the production has in- 
creased much of late, the quotations hold quite firm. Fo 
the best pine shook, 13/16-inch, there are reports of sales 
at even better than $28 within the last few days, but 
some shook manufacturers are still willing to take all 
orders offered at that figure. If the quality of pine box 
boards, round edge, inch, is quite satisfactory, there is 
no trouble in securing bids of $21 for them in car load 
lots, Boston rate. Spruce box boards, round edge, ‘inch, 
even though some fir is mixed in, are firm at $20 where 
the quality is satisfactory. These quotations are some- 
times shaped where the boards are not of the best, or the 
manufacturer permitted his hemlock and fir to get mixed 
in to a considerable extent with the pine and spruce, as 
the latter woods will nail better without splitting. 








COOPERAGE 





Chicago.—Moderate inquiries for barrels and tierces 
only are received and recent meetings of the combined 
cooperage associations seem to have accomplished little 
to stimulate the trade for either staves and heading 0 
cooperage. Offerings of staves are more freely made, 
without former conditions of inspection and payment at 
shipping points. With good weather the prospects of 4 
liberal crop of staves and heading are promised. Demani 
for second hand whisky and wine barrels has raised 
former prices almost to the price of new barrels, t0 
handle the large production of alcohol. The increasilé 
demand for gum sirup barrels for molasses used in the 
manufacture of gun powder and the dilapidated appeal: 
ance of the average brewery indicates poor business and 
reason for lack of orders for beer barrels. More ordets 
are coming for whisky barrels, also staves and heading, 
with slight increase in prices. Circled white and red 
oak oil heading is offered more freely and at lower prices 
A good demand exists for the small supply of 24-inch 
butt flag, at gradually increasing prices. Slack stavé 
are dull and few are wanted. Butter tub manufacturel 
have a supply for present needs to last till staves sel 
at lower prices. Most of the hand shops have quit, be 
ing unable to compete with the large machine shops ™ 
tubs. Ash hoops continue steady, with ample supplies 
for present use. Flour staves, heading and hoops are 
slow and hard to sell, say A. & H. Gates in their repott 
on market conditions. 





Southern elm flour staves.........ccsescese 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 9% 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- ork 

A, POPE MBOD ss Geiss sea ces clsceseuiease odes 07 Ole 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- ; ¢( 

MEN pause ee atGhresceae Gates esse ts 06% to 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... .26 to ait 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves.............0+- 8.00 {0 o@ 
M. R., 80-inch gum staves..............0:- 7.50 to 1054 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 51 
Patent coiled elm hooys, 8%-foot, per M... a 10 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M. 9.50 to at 
Half barrel staves, efm, per M....... 4.50 to ® 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set. Vo 6 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.... cx tga 

” ” 


MIEN PANDINORIE OMS 15 55) 5 a nse edie 5s <3 .0 57s 0.00.0 8%'9:2 : 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 to 
OM =POUR TIOOD PRETCIB eo .c0:6 ois 65.0:0.0\esieisies 0% 
Eight ‘patent hoop barrels..............-+: 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.........- 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 





EUMIE DOTESIS, S-RGOP. .000cccscccccseccceses of 
1 ge = butter tub staves.......... 13.00 

at ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M..........++: 
WMG MAVEN 06500 c0ssieeses ee hes erate 53.00 be M4 
White oak, oil staves, per M.......... .. 88.00 to 3 
White oak, oil staves, per M. 57.00 te 
Circled oil heading.. “No demand 





Tierce hoops 
Hickory box straps. 
Lard tierces ........ 
Pork barrels ......+0. 
Pork DRCOG, ASN. .6.ccsccccccves 


“7°11.00 ‘to 
1.30 to 
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